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A WOMAN IN EXILE 


THE FIRST PHASE 
CHAPTER I 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

I 


“Tt you ask me,” murmured Mrs. d’Aguilar, “I 
think in all the circumstances I should say ‘Yes.’ ” 

Lucy made no reply. Her soft eyes of a misty 
blue lingered sorrowfully rather than derisively upon 
her mother’s worn face. As long as she could remem- 
ber—and Lucy was now six and twenty—she had felt 
sorry for Mama, who had said ‘Yes’ to a dashing 
captain of hussars, the cadet of an ancient family. 
Having said “Yes” once, Mrs. d’Aguilar went on say- 
ing it for the rest of her life. Lucy, as a child, had 
often wondered why Mama said “Yes,” when a sharp 
“No” might have saved an abominable situation, for in 
the domestic life of the d’Aguilar family abominable 
situations were as recurring decimals, simply because 
Captain d’Aguilar was a spendthrift, a charming was- 
trel. Nothing could be ‘‘done’” with Papa. He ad- 
mitted cheerfully that he had ‘“‘done himself in” long 
ago. 

Lucy was tall and slender, with a small head deli- 


cately set upon a beautiful neck, showing at the nape 
I 
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the line of beauty. She was aware that she had “‘dis- 
tinction” and wondered at it vaguely. Women inclined 
to be cattish said: ‘You are handsome enough, my 
dear.’ What the men said she accepted with much 
salt and a faintly ironic smile, being both fastidious 
and skeptical. She distrusted enthusiasm, because 
Papa was so enthusiastic. 

“Did you hear me?” asked Mrs. d’ Aguilar. 

Lucy answered calmly: 

“Yes. Do you really believe, Mama, that cir- 
cumstances should govern one’s decision in these af- 
fairs?” 

“Circumstances,” murmured Mrs. d’ Aguilar, ‘“‘have 
always been too much for me.” 

Lucy hesitated. Back of her mind was the wish to 
“spare Mama,” who certainly never spared herself. 
After a pause, she said quietly: 

‘Did circumstances make you say ‘Yes’ to Papa?” 

This question was answered later on. As the word 
“Papa,” clearly enunciated, left her lips, Lucy became 
aware that her maternal grandfather, Colonel Pierre- 
point, hitherto dozing in his chair (and very deaf 
when he wanted to be so), had sat up and was taking 
lively notice. 

‘Tm here,” he announced pipingly. 

“Yes, dear,’ said Mrs. d’Aguilar soothingly. 
‘Have you read your chapter?” 

*“Wha-at?” 

‘“Have—you—read—your—chapter ?” 

“You needn’t shout, Amy. Damn it! I haven’t.” 

Mrs. d’Aguilar rose from her chair, took a well- 
used Bible from a table, opened it, found the chapter 
for the day, and handed it to Colonel Pierrepoint. 
He read it till he dozed off again. He had read it 
an hour previously, but he had quite forgotten that, 
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being in the habit, fortunately, of forgetting every- 
thing. Presently Mrs. d’Aguilar would remind him 
gently that he had not packed his portmanteau. Pack- 
ing it whiled away agreeably nearly an hour before 
luncheon. After luncheon he would be reminded, as 
gently, that he had not unpacked it. This beguiled 
another hour. At luncheon he would not take much 
part in the talk, because he insisted on eating his broth 
with a fork. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
old gentleman was afflicted with softening of the 
brain. He was a “circumstance” that might induce 
Lucy to murmur a soft affirmative to a pressing 
question. 


2 


The two ladies and the old gentleman were sitting 
in the salon of a small villa at Saint Briac, near Dinard. 
Captain d’Aguilar, whom we shall meet shortly, was 
playing golf. Colonel Pierrepoint was quite unaware 
that he was living in Brittany and that he paid all 
bills. In return his daughter ministered to him and 
his simple wants. The Colonel had an income of eight 
hundred pounds, net, after paying income tax, and, 
on his death, this income would pass to his daughter. 
Meanwhile, Lucy had an allowance of two hundred 
a year from the head of the family, her uncle, Lord 
Dorrington. Captain d’Aguilar accepted doles from 
his elder brother, and also from his son, who was a 
more or less prosperous tea-planter in Ceylon. The 
Captain made no secret of the fact that he was an un- 
discharged bankrupt and likely to remain so till his 
brother and his sisters died. He hoped that they would 
provide for him, but he was optimistic about this— 
and everything else. Providing for the Captain was 
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no ha’penny matter. He had an appetite for pounds 
sterling which may be likened to the appetite of cer- 
tain unfledged birds, who can swallow, so naturalists 
inform us, more than one hundred worms a day. If 
it is true that appetite comes with eating, the Captain’s 
appetite for gobbling pounds was inordinate, for he 
never stopped eating what was so generously provided 
by his family and his wife’s family. 

When the old man dozed off again, Mrs. d’Aguilar 
took the Bible from his relaxed fingers and laid it 
upon the table. Putting it down reverentially, she 
picked up the talk where she had left it. 

“T loved your father,” she whispered. 

Lucy was thinking: “Love imposes itself.’ Perhaps 
she had decided that Cupid was a rank impostor, a 
merry charlatan. ‘The Greeks, less sentimental than 
the Romans, presented the rogue as Eros. 

Mrs. d’Aguilar went on, with a tincture of acerbity 
in her voice. Why was Lucy so tiresome? 

“T am thinking of your happiness.” 

“T am thinking of that, too.” 

“Tf—if you would think aloud, dear. For instance 
—his name—!” 

‘What about it?” 

Mrs. d’Aguilar made a despairing gesture. What 
about it? Why—everything, to be sure. To exchange 
d’Aguilar for Cowlard—to become Mrs. Chester 
Cowlard. Let facts be faced. His dreadful name was 
almost prohibitive. Mrs. d’Aguilar recalled a Miss 
St. Maur who had married a jute manufacturer, with 
the patronymic—Grimes. 

‘She survived it?” asked Lucy. 

Mama had to admit that Miss St. Maur had not 
only survived it but multiplied it. Indeed she had lost 
count of all the little Grimes. She expatiated on the 
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folly and wickedness of bringing a lot of helpless chil- 
dren into the world when humanly speaking they would 
be unprovided for. Lucy said nothing, welcoming 
Mama’s irrelevancies. Soon that much harassed lady 
would return to the subject next her heart. 

She did. 

“T wouldn’t influence you for anything, still—” 

‘We are in France,” observed Lucy. 

“We are, but—” 

“I mean,” continued Lucy, “‘that in France you are 
justified in—in trying to influence me. After all this 
is a question of latitude and longitude. Now Chet—”’ 

“Chet—?” 

“IT have discovered that Chet, in California, is a 
nom de caresse for Chester. Well, Chet, I was going 
to say, lives in California. Out there, or back there, 
I am not sure which is the right expression, men and 
women marry without consulting their parents at all.” 

At this moment Jane, the faithful retainer of Mrs. 
d’Aguilar, opened the door of the small salon, usher- 
ing in a tall, thin, genial-looking man. Jane said in a 
loud voice: 

“Mr. Chester Cowlard.” 

Without opening his eyes, Colonel Pierrepoint, who 
could be relied upon to do the unexpected thing and say 
it, remarked in peevish accents: 

“T don’t want to see him. I—I won’t see him.” 

The ladies rose from their chairs. Lucy was smil- 
ing; Mrs. d’Aguilar looked unaffectedly shocked. She 
held out a quivering hand. 

“Dear Mr. Cowlard, please, please pay no atten- 
tion to my poor old father.” 

Mr. Cowlard replied pleasantly: 

“That's quite all right.” 

Regardless of Mr. Cowlard’s presence, deaf to the 
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clear, virile tones of his voice, Colonel Pierrepoint 
went on: 

“Hfe’s an American. JI don’t like Americans.” 

Lucy laid her slim hand upon Grandpapa’s shoulder. 

“Have you packed up yet, Grandpapa?”’ 

Colonel Pierrepoint stood up, impatient of assist- 
ance. 

“JT haven’t. J hate hurrying my packing. Yes, 

ess 

Suddenly he saw Cowlard. 

‘Bless me—who is this?” he asked blinkingly. 

“Mr. Cowlard. You have met him before.” 

Immediately the innate courtesy of the old man 
exhibited itself. He held out his thin hand: 

“How do you do, sir? I—I forget people and 
names. I’m very old, and my memory is not what it 
was. Have we had luncheon yet?” 

“Not yet, Papa,” said Mrs. d’ Aguilar. 

“You will stay to luncheon,” said the Colonel. ‘You 
will be good enough to excuse me. I have something 
important to do. What is it I have to do?” he de- 
manded querulously. 

“You have not packed your portmanteau.” 

‘Perfectly. I must do it. Even when I could afford 
a man of my own, I made a point of doing my own 
packing.” 

He limped out of the room, followed by Mrs. 
d’Aguilar. Cowlard said with sincere feeling: 

‘Say, that was pathetic. To feel, as he does, about 
Americans, and then invite me to lunch—!” 

“T hope you will stay to luncheon,” said Lucy. 

“T will, if you ask me.” 

“Where did you leave my father?” 

Chet laughed. 

‘“Doesn’t he get a wallop out of golf? He beat 
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me six up and five to go. He's playing the bye by 
himself.” 

The soft, slightly languid voice of the woman was 
in sharpest contrast, as she murmured: 

“You can’t understand my father?” 

“I can’t. That’s a fact. He’s a wonder at games— 
past sixty, too—he can lay me out at tennis every time, 
and that’s my little game.” 

“Yes; you regard it as a little game, don’t you?” 

He sat down beside her with a pleasant smile upon 
his face, already lined by hard work and hard experi- 
ence. The Captain’s face was not lined. He, the un- 
discharged bankrupt, looked pinkly prosperous and 
well-nourished. 

Chet paused before he replied, picking his words, 
fearful that he might offend the daughter of a man 
he couldn’t understand. ‘The girl knew what was pass- 
ing through his mind. 

“Well, I do and I don’t,” he replied cautiously. 
“Sometimes I’m scared stiff of adjectives. And the | 
right adjective on the Pacific Slope may be wrong in 
England. I’m up against that all the time. You see 
I want to get the true angle of vision. I’ve made some 
money. ‘That has been a big thing to me. Your 
father played polo for England. ‘To him that is a 
bigger thing. Perhaps it is; perhaps it isn’t.” 

‘“‘Papa was educated to spend money.” 

“T know that.” His shrewd eyes twinkled. He was 
thinking that spending one’s own money might be 
sound sense, but to spend lavishly the savings of 
others had a criminal tang to it. But he was humor- 
ously aware that a man spoken of, even in Dinard, 
as Sunny Jim, did not see eye to eye with him about 
that. He continued, still picking his way: “With us 
making money is a great game; and we go after it.” 
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“Yes,” said Lucy. = 

“The problem with us is this: we go after money 
till we can’t let go. Some of us get tied up—hand and 
foot.. That’s bad. I don’t want to slip up on that. 
Just between our two selves, Miss d’Aguilar, I’ve had 
a warning.” 

“A warning? From whom?” : 

‘Good old Dame Nature. That’s why I’m over here, 
taking a holiday, the first in my life. And, oddly 
enough, I’ve butted into a crowd to whom holiday- 
making is business, a bunch of kill-timers. And they’re 
mighty pleasant people.” 

“Thank you,” said Lucy. 
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Already this man, so different from all the men 
who had killed time in her company, had told her what 
was to be told, not very much, about himself. He was 
the only son of an inventor, and the grandson of a man 
who had “‘crossed the plains,” a pioneer, seeking gold 
in the Golden State. He hadn’t found it. Chet’s 
father had invented a binder and harvester. But the 
inventor died at the moment when the superlative merit 
of the machine was engaging the attention of the big 
wheat-growers of California. Chet, a graduate of the 
State University, inherited all rights in the harvester, 
and with them the less agreeable responsibility of de- 
fending those rights against many infringers of the 
original patent. At an age when most young English 
gentlemen are being coaxed into professions, he was 
fighting desperately a lot of rascals cleverer than him- 
self. Being a modest young fellow, he admitted after- 
wards that he sucked their wits from them. He tri- 
umphed greatly by virtue of pluck and tenacity. Cow- 
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lard’s Harvester remained his undivided property; and 
it had made him a rich man. How rich he was, Lucy 
did not know. It was humanly certain that such a 
man would grow richer and richer till he bloomed 
into a multi-millionaire. Her father, who had a nose 
for such information, learned from another American, 
who quoted Bradstreet, that Chet’s cheque for a mil- 
lion dollars would be honored by his bankers. Sunny 
Jim was pleased to hear this, and made himself un- 
commonly civil to one who might be a source of un- 
earned increment. Had he been present, he would 
have been grieved when Colonel Pierrepoint was so 
outspoken about Americans. Indeed, he displayed un- 
due irritability when his wife told him, rather indis- 
creetly, of the “brick” that had been dropped upon 
toes wearing, it is true, bulldog boots, but sensitive, 
none the less, to unmerited assault. 

Chet fell in love with Lucy at sight. He admitted 
that he had been in love before. He spoke ingenuously 
of sweet girls in California. Lucy guessed that they 
had, perhaps, been too sweet. The atmosphere about 
a potential millionaire is impregnated with saccharine 
matter. She was careful not to be too sweet to him, 
being at heart a gentlewoman and a creature of re- 
serves. She liked Chet at sight. In him she recognised 
her complement. He was of the positive type. It is 
affirmed to-day that positive men should marry positive 
women, and then, so we are told, the main business 
of the world will be carried on gloriously. The doc- 
trine of Compensation interferes with such Utopian 
theories. The positive man seems to be attracted to 
and by the negative woman. If she says “No” to him, 
he goes on wooing her, indefatigably, till she murmurs 
“Yes.” All Dinard whispered that Lucy d’Aguilar had 
said ‘“‘No”’ to Chester Cowlard, and all Dinard was 
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mistaken. Chet hoped that she might say “Perhaps.” 

He was in no hurry, although unmistakably a hustler. 
Leisure-loving people impose upon hustlers their own 
unwritten laws. And Chet admired in Lucy self-pos- 
session and ease of manner. Her attitude towards her 
family was impeccable. She dealt faithfully with all 
of them. He beheld her compassionate for the mental 
infirmities of Colonel Pierrepoint, tender with a tired 
mother, filial to the exasperating father. Chet had 
never met anyone like Captain d’Aguilar, so debo- 
nair and so utterly worthless. He could measure men 
—having been brought up against so many “wrong 
uns’—more accurately than he could measure women. 
Chet belonged to the generation of Californians who 
placed women upon a pedestal. He had known, as a 
small boy, some of the superwomen who had crossed 
the plains with the pioneers. Nothing was too good 
for them. He was, however, vaguely aware that the 
daughters of the Golden West were no longer cut 
to the primitive pattern. They had developed a selfish- 
ness begot by altruism. In San Francisco, at the be- 
ginning of this century, young women entertained their 
own friends; they regarded the old folks as back- 
numbers. Even then—it is infinitely worse to-day— 
the home, as home, was losing its influence. The 
servant question had become acute. People of mod- 
erate means were drifting into hotels and boarding- 
houses. Birth-control—never mentioned in polite so- 
clety—made its subtle appeal to young matrons who 
craved for a continuance of “good times.’’ Country 
clubs made good times possible for young matrons. 
Chet took note of these changes in the community; 
instinctively he resented them; instinctively he was sen- 
sible that young women with nothing to do were a men- 
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ace to his peace of mind. In his bones, he told himself, 
he wanted a home, he wanted to live, as he expressed 
it, “beautifully.” Older men, whom he met at the 
Pacific-Union Club, told him cynically that there might 
be reactions after he was dead. In the end the home, 
and all it stood for, would triumph. Meanwhile a 
new country was in a state of flux and transition. Their 
considered advice in tabloid form was: ‘‘Give these 
pleasure-seeking misses a miss.” 


That advice had sunk in. 
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Lucy and Chet were still sitting on the sofa, a ter- 
rible affair upholstered in red velvet, when the Captain 
entered breezily. He was smartly dressed, a Petronius 
in all such important matters. One recognized at once 
the accomplished horseman, the cavalier. He wore 
round his neck a light gray-blue hunting stock, held in 
place by a gold safety-pin. He was most excellently 
shaved, and his front teeth, which he displayed gen- 
erously when he smiled, were his own. The gold in 
his back teeth was the only gold really belonging to 
him that he had not spent. : 

‘So here you are,” he exclaimed. “I did the last 
five holes under bogey. I deserve a drink.” 

Lucy left the salon. 

“Good girl,” the Captain continued. ‘Now, if you 
hadn’t been here, my dear fellow, the whisky and soda 
and a little ice would have been on that table. Lucy 
is thoughtful about these matters which soap the ways 
of life. Of course you are stopping to luncheon?” 

Chet said he was. 
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“T shudder,” continued the Captain, ‘when I think 
of our meals. For you our cook may make an effort. 
I ask people to dine with us on that account. I get 
a less vile dinner.” 

He was chuckling as Lucy came back carrying a 
tray. Imperturbably she mixed her father his cus- 
tomary drink, saying to Chet: “You will mix your own, 
won’t you?” ‘The Captain had sunk into the easiest 
chair in the room, and was regarding affectionately his 
own leg, a leg designed expressly for a boot. He called 
Chet’s attention to it. 

“My girl knitted these stockings.” 

Chet praised them with enthusiasm. 

“She'll knit you a pair if—if you find the wool. 
Now, ladybird, if there is hot water in my room 
Cowlard and I will wash our hands.” 

“You will find hot water there. Mama is making 
a mayonnaise of shrimps.” 

“Ministering angel!” exclaimed the Captain. He 
winked at Chet. The wink implied that things—im- 
portant material things—were turning out according 
to plan. Somehow, account for it how you will, this 
ex-hussar conveyed the impression that a delicate ad- 
junct to luncheon was the work of his busy brain. In 
a sense it was. 

The two men ascended a narrow flight of stairs to 
the Captain’s room. As Chet washed his hands, the 
Captain discoursed learnedly upon male wearing ap- 
parel and its right care and treatment. He ended 
upon a high note. 

“T discovered a dodge for putting a permanent crease 
into trousers. My tailor made money out of it. When 
I think of the money that I have made for other people. 
And that reminds me—” 

He paused. 
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“Yes,” said Chet, with a premonition of what was 
coming. 

“T have a scheme in which you might be interested.” 

“Ts that.so?”’ 

“Yes; after luncheon, if we survive luncheon, I will 
tell you all about it. In strictest confidence, of course.” 

Chet was certainly deeply in love. He said heartily: 
“I’m a bit of a schemer myself.” 
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The scheme in itself may be dismissed as negligible. 
The Captain collected wild-cat schemes with the en- 
thusiasm that distinguishes all collectors. Lucy. and 
her mother had good reason to distrust them. Colonel 
Pierrepoint, before his brain softened, had fallen a 
victim to one. Jim’s brother, the ninth baron Dor- 
rington, had also swelled the long list of the Captain’s 
friends and relatives who had parted with gilt-edged 
securities and loaded up with rubbish. And Lucy 
knew—marveling secretly—that her astounding father 
wriggled himself out of very tight places, always con- 
fronting creditors with his disarming smile. 

From a few words dropped at luncheon, Lucy made 
sure that her father was contemplating an attack upon 
Chet. It was more than likely that already he had 
perpetrated a small loan which would vanish swiftly 
in the Casino. When the two men disappeared after 
luncheon, when the Captain reappeared with a tri- 
umphant smile upon his handsome face, fear changed 
into certainty. The Captain retired to his room to 
change his kit for the Dinard afternoon parade. Lucy 
found herself alone with Chet. She beat no bushes. 

“FJas Father spoken to you about any pet scheme 
of his?” 
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“Why, yes.” 

“Father,” continued Lucy slowly, “has a way with 
him.” 

“So have you, Miss d’ Aguilar.” 

“Please don’t make a joke of this. Father’s schemes 
never come to anything; he has no head at all for 
business.” 

“None,” said Chet frankly. ‘He gets a kick out of 
it; I’m wise to that; but being a business man myself 
I discovered at once that he wasn’t. Don’t you worry! 
I can take care of myself.” 

Lucy looked immensely relieved. 

‘“‘And let me tell you this,” added Chet, “I never 
mix up pleasure with business. I’m ona holiday. One 
of the smartest doctors in San Francisco, our leading 
physician, told me not to touch any business till I was 
quit of my trouble. And what he says goes.” 

“Will you tell me about your trouble?” 

His eyes brightened. Lucy had just warned him 
against her own father. That, in itself, was encourag- 
ing. Now she asked for details about his “trouble.” 

“TI meant to tell you anyway. I’ve been badly rushed 
over there, and J guess I was born a hustler. I don’t 
mean to yap about what I’ve done. But I had to tackle, 
single-handed, a big job. I couldn’t let up till it was 
done. And by that time I was overdone. I felt rotten, 
and looked rotten, if you'll forgive the expression.” 

“I like your expressions. You consulted a doctor?” 

“I did. He pulled a long face over me—said it was 
a clear case of overdraft on energy. My stock was 
below par. He told me to rest; he persuaded me to 
take a trip over here.” 

“You look wonderfully well.” 

“I’m sound again, but there’s the little weak spot. 
The get-rich-quick fellows have to get-well-slow. I’m 
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inno hurry. I could spend a year here if I wanted to.” 

“Are you at all homesick?” 

She spoke tentatively and seriously. He laughed. 

“I’m sick for a home, a real home. That’s in me. 
I was never a clubman.” 

“Then you haven’t a home—over there?” 

‘Not yet. I always swore that I would have the 
right thing, rightly thought out, rightly built, but it 
takes more than bricks and mortar and money to make 
a home. It takes a decent man and a decent woman. 
I’ve looked for that woman. More than once I thought 
I'd found her, but maybe there’s too much of the 
business instinct in me.” 

“The business instinct?” . 

“You don’t get me? How could you? Let’s put it 
this way. A business man considers, first, last, and all 
the time, value received. He knows what he’s giving. 
He wants to know what he’s getting. With some of 
our women a business man gets left. He works and 
his wife loafs. Some of our fashionable women don’t 
have children. If they do, they leave ’em to hired 
help. Is that fair?” 

“No. 7 

“Our women are getting the hotel-habit; ae travel 
along lines of least resistance. ‘That’s a big worry 
to the man who looks ahead and sees breakers. What 
happens? The men who marry those women hang 
about saloons and clubs. J—lI just hate hotels and 
boarding-houses.”’ 

“So do I; perhaps with better reasons, more per- 
sonal reasons, than you have.” 

His voice softened delightfully. All that was best 
in the man shone clearly and unmistakably in his eyes. 

“That fellow Burns hits the nail on the head. To 
make a home for weans and wife—! That’s great. 
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That’s life. I look at the log cabins in our forest 
clearings and think of what they stand for. That's 
the pioneer coming out in me. I could build a house 
on our Nob Hill if I wanted to. But the woman, the 
wife, must go into it feeling as my old grandma felt, 
feeling that she owns a half interest in it, that it’s 
her home, her sanctuary, sanctified by her and by her 
children.” 

He spoke with extraordinary vehemence as he fin- 
ished, carried away by emotions too long suppressed. 
To his immense surprise Lucy looked steadily into his 
eyes and her own were dimmed with tears. 
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They danced together at the Dinard Casino that 
night, and many eyes watched with pleasure their per- 
formance. In 1900 it was exceptional to find an Eng- 
lishman who danced really well; it was perhaps as 
exceptional to find an American who danced badly. 
Chet never talked when he danced. And with him 
Lucy felt secure from jostlings and the exasperating 
“Oh! I beg your pardon—” of clumsy duffers. She 
could half close her eyes and give herself up to the 
delightful rhythm of a Strauss or Waldteufel waltz. 

If life could be always like this—! 

As they glided in and out among the gay convolu- 
tionists, Lucy saw a girl watching them with shining 
eyes. She was sitting by herself—a wallflower, and 
not more beautiful than that hardy annual. Lucy had 
noticed that nobody asked her to dance. A younger 
sister, presumably, was having a good time. 

As the waltz ended, Lucy said to Chet: 

“Ask that girl to dance.” 

“But I don’t know her. If you will introduce me—” 
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“T don’t know her. She wants to dance with you. 
Of course, she might refuse. But even a snub would 
be set down as a good mark by the recording angel.” 

‘‘Say—guess you’re the recording angel. I’ll do it.” 

Lucy watched him do it, a test of manners. Chet 
approached and bowed. Lucy couldn’t overhear what 
he said, but the girl looked up, smiling and grateful. 
Then she rose with alacrity. ‘He has a way with 
him,” reflected Lucy. She had thought it likely that 
Chet would be snubbed. Obviously the girl belonged 
to the middle class; she looked prim and respectable, 
possibly some parson’s daughter. Her ankles were not 
Terpsichorean. But somehow Chet made her dance. 
When he came back, Lucy said demurely: 

“The recording angel is very pleased.” 

Chet appeared warm. 

“Gee! That was hard work. I guess she can sit 
still better than she can dance.” 

Lucy laughed. 

“T got warm watching you. Shall we go outside?” 

They strolled out on the broad verandah and thence 
down the steps which led to the sands. The tide was 
out. In the distance twinkled the lights of Saint Malo. 
A crescent moon happened to be behind a cloud. 

Presently they stood still listening to the tiny waves 
as they rippled up and back upon a smooth keyboard. 

‘The fairies are playing scales,” said Chet. 

This was a poetic flight of fancy, but at such mo- 
ments women are prosaic, and Lucy was thinking that 
her life was growing daily more and more drab and 
gray. Sunny Jim, who had brought her to Dinard, 
was playing petits chevaux, although he stigmatized it 
as a “‘mug’s game.’ He would lose a pound or two 
and excuse his folly with the oft-repeated remark: “A 
fellow must have a little excitement.” He had prom- 
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ised Mama not to play baccarat. As soon as his 
flutter was over, he would hunt up his daughter and 
carry her off regardless of her wishes in the matter. 
She could hear him: ‘Hurry up, my girl, Pve had 
enough of this.” 

Lucy was thinking: “I’ve had about enough of it 
too.” 

Chet, she knew, was ready at a word or a sign from 
her to put the eternal question. Sure of him but not 
sure of herself, she stood silent beside him. 

“You are not cold?” 

He spoke with solicitude. 

BNIOw 

“Do you want to go back to the ballroom?” 

“Not yet. It’s a heavenly night. We might walk 
to the end of the bay.” 

They sauntered slowly on till the strains of another 
waltz filtered through the darkness, sublimated sounds 
to which the wavelets lent a bewitching accompaniment. 

“‘Let’s dance,” said Chet. “We can’t glide; but the 
sands are firm.” 

He slipped his arm about her waist, holding her 
‘firmly but delicately. The dance was improvised, and 
the moon slipped out to witness it, transmuting the 
brown of the sand into silver. They danced till the 
music sobbed away. 

Chet held her as the waves rippled applause. Then 
he kissed her. She attempted no resistance. She was 
only sensible of his muscular strength. Her own tis- 
sues seemed to relax as ardent kisses fell upon her eyes 
and cheeks and lips. For an instant she was spell- 
bound. Then she struggled to release herself. Im- 
mediately Chet stood back from her. He was blush- 
ing—not she. Her lids were lowered, hiding her blue 
eyes; her lips were compressed. From her expression 
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he could divine nothing except the fact that she had 
repulsed him. He was abashed, marveling at his 
audacity. 

“Young man, be not too bold!” he gasped. 


CHAPTER II 
LUCY SAYS YES 


I 
A T this hardly audible self-injunction a smile 


flickered across Lucy’s lips and vanished. It 

might have taken her half an hour to set down 
on paper all that had assaulted head and heart. She 
had been hugged violently. Was she outraged or not? 
What did she really feel? What could she say? 
Wisely she said nothing, smoothing a rebellious ten- 
dril of hair and a frock that surely was crumpled. 
It occurred to her that a housemaid would have done 
the same. And a housemaid would have boxed the 
offender’s ears. 

“IT suppose you think me a cad?” 

She tried to see him as a cad and failed. 

“I want you desperately, and you—you are dis- 
gusted?” 

“It has happened to me before,” she replied tran- 
quilly. 

He frowned at that. 

‘And what did you do then?” 

“T surrendered.” 

‘Y ou—surrendered ?” 

“Yes; because I surrendered, because I was over- 
whelmed then, I must be careful what I do or say 
now.” 

20 
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Did he perceive a dimple in her soft cheek? Was 
she playing a part in a comedy? No; her eyes were 
serious as they rested upon his flaming cheeks. 

“Tf you can bear to look at me—” 

“T am looking.” 

She was appraising him. She saw a tall, thin, bony 
man with an attractive face. He had a jolly, gen- 
erous mouth and good teeth that showed when he 
laughed. His lips met firmly over them. His eyes— 
set well apart—were the color of a peat-stained burn, 
a delightfully clear brown. His hair was dark and 
recalcitrant, never to be brushed into order. His fea- 
tures were irregular. 

“Do you always act on impulse?” she asked. 

“If the impulse is overmastering, I do. Say, can 
you forgive me? Or’—his voice quavered—‘‘does 
this mean good-by ?” 

“Tm trying to think out what it does mean,” re- 
plied Lucy, in a low voice. “I feel—I feel—” Her 
voice failed. 

“Gosh! I feel like a cold linseed poultice.” 

Afterwards Lucy wondered whether this was the 
straw that broke the back of further resistance. She 
had never met a man like Chet. From the tone of 
his voice she knew that he was recovering from a 
shock, that he was capable of seeing himself as a 
somewhat ridiculous object. Resentment already was 
oozing from her. She had been affronted because he 
had been too bold, because he had taken for granted 
that she loved him, whereas really—she was now sure 
of this—his love for her was desperate and over- 
whelming. 

Impulse mastered her even as it had mastered him. 
In the pale moonlight he looked miserable; and yet 
humor bubbled out of him. 
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Suddenly she flung her soft arms about his neck 
and raised her lips to his. 

“Tucy— (22 

“Oh, Chet, you will be kind to me, won’t you?” 


2 


A few minutes later he put a question inevitable 
under the circumstances. 

“You surrendered before—?” 

A handsome, distinguished-looking girl had not 
reached the age of twenty-six in ignorance of love 
and all that much-defamed word includes. When 
she came out in the tempestuous nineties, when social 
conditions were in such an amusing flux, when young 
women were demanding (then as now) greater liber- 
ties and taking them, she had engaged herself to a 
Master of Fox Hounds ten years older than herself. 
At twenty-six she wondered what she could have seen 
in him, what qualities could have been tinder to her 
fancy. He was a famous sportsman, a hard rider and 
a first-class shot. He wanted her; there was no doubt 
of that. Matchmaking mamas spoke of him as a 
prize in the market. Really, he rode down a shy 
quarry, who ran away from her pursuer. He caught 
her, breathless and panting. She yielded to something 
she could not define at the moment, something primi- 
tive and remote from normal consciousness. However, 
shortly before the day set for their wedding, she real- 
ized that as a life’s companion he bored her to tears. 
They had nothing in common save flesh and blood. 
So she broke off the engagement bravely, confronting 
indignant protest and recrimination from her own 
family. The ugly word jilt was hurled at her. Within 
six months the M. F. H. married a hoyden whom he 
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met at his own Puppy Show. Lucy was well aware 
that she had been lucky. In the end the family ad- 
mitted as much. After that she became critical of 
men, perhaps hypercritical. But beneath the outward 
veneer of calm distinction, deep down in some zone 
of self-consciousness, rankled an odd fear of herself. 
She had yielded too easily to a cave man. And—dis- 
concerting thought—it was the cave man in him that 
had appealed to her. 

She told Chet that when the Boer War broke out 
she was engaged to a cavalry officer, Jock Trent, a 
cadet of the great Trent family, with independent 
means, and a stout soldier. He was devoted to her, 
unselfishly so. They had much in common. He volun- 
teered for active service and was killed in action some 
six months afterwards. 

Lucy admitted to Chet that she had been too dazed 
to do anything except drift down backwaters of life, 
dissembling with others and herself, trying to make 
the best of what was left, to help her mother, to 
wait patiently upon father and grandfather. 

“T felt, Chet, that I had nothing to give any man.” 

Chet kissed and crooned over her as his Mammy 
had crooned over him when he was a child. 

She spoke affectionately of her uncle, Lord Dor- 
rington. Of all her relations he alone had not been 
“nasty” over the breaking of her engagement with 
the M. F. H. Also, he could feel pity without being 
too sentimental. When her lover was killed Uncle 
Harry had broken the news to her. And then he 
had said kindly: ‘‘You had better come and keep house 
for me.” Sorely was she tempted to do so. Dorring- 
ton happened to be a widower; he had two sons out 
in the world and no daughter. He was offering his 
niece not only a home but a position. Had she married 
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Jock Trent she would have left her mother. Unmar- 
ried, she shrank from leaving her. Uncle Harry had 
said gruffly: ‘I shall allow you two hundred a year, 
but, mind you, not a bob of it goes to your father.” 

Nearly an hour had passed before they returned to 
the ballroom, where they found Sunny Jim with a 
scowl on his still youthful face. 

“Where the devil have you been?” 

Chet answered: 

“Well, sir, we have been walking by the sad sea 
waves, but we jollied ’em up. Yes—lI’ve asked your 
dear daughter to marry me, and I’m darned if she 
hasn’t been foolish enough to promise to do it.” 

Captain d’ Aguilar said piously: 

“Thank God!” 


3 


Dinard chuckled over the engagement, which was 
made public by the Captain next day. Back of his 
prehensile mind lay the conviction that there would be 
“pickings.”’ Chet accepted the paternal blessing with 
a broad grin. When the Captain mentioned a word 
dear to country gentlemen—“‘settlements”—Chet said: 
“I am not asking for anything with Lucy. You may 
be sure that I shall provide properly for my wife. 
I’m a money-maker. By the laws of my State, half of 
what I may make after my marriage will belong to my 
wife. I refuse to tie up working capital.” However, 
within a week of the engagement Lucy found herself 
the possessor of a string of pearls which her father 
appraised, more or less correctly, as worth five thou- 
sand guineas. This gift allayed paternal misgivings. 

By this time Lucy had placed her lover upon a 
pedestal. She realized her power over him; she real- 
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ized, too, that she would be safe with him, and security 
to such a woman counted tremendously. She became, 
also, uneasily conscious that in his devoted eyes she 
too was standing upon a pedestal. He imposed his 
standard of what a woman should be upon her; and 
did so with such whimsicality that she was touched 
to finer issues. His tenderness informed trivialities. 
Never in her life had she been considered so con- 
sistently. She said: 

“Chet—can you keep this up?” 

The Asquithian phrase fell from his eager lips. 

“But,” she protested, “it will be so difficult.” 

The man of many fights stuck out his jaw. 

“Don’t you worry, my pretty. I like difficulties. 
When it comes right down to it, I can generally hunt 
trouble to its hole and bury it. I can’t see why there 
should be any trouble between us. Faith wipes that 
out, doesn’t it? My faith in you could move moun- 
tains and make ’em skip like young hills.” 

‘And the mole-hills ?”’ 

‘“‘We must brush away the mole-hills. Married folks 
do trip up over them. Are you expecting any mole- 
hills ?” 

“N-no.”’ 

‘“Sure— ?” 

“Well, I’m so English. Do I become an American 
when I marry you?” 

“You bet. According to law. The wife has to take 
her man’s nationality. Does that worry you?” 

She smiled. 

“Not in the legal sense.” 

“Would you like to make me more English ?” 

She answered too hastily perhaps. 

“T couldn’t make you English if I tried.” 

“That’s a fact. I’m a Native Son of the Golden 
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West. I shall never talk as you do or think as you 
do. I reckon the difference between us is just this: 
I belong to a new country; you belong to an old. I’m 
a hustler; you swim along leisurely. I love to see you 
move so slowly and surely to your conclusions. You 
know what you want; and I shall give you what you 
want. We're going to live—beautifully. I wrote to 
Mammy telling her that I was bringing back the best 
bit of old England. And you can bring along, and 
send by heavy freight, other bits—furniture and so 
forth. I see you out there in an English setting, a 
picture in the right frame.” 

He spoke of his mother as his greatest friend and 
partner. Under the terms of his father’s will, Mrs. 
Jane Cowlard, as she called herself in the American 
fashion, owned an undivided half interest in the 
Cowlard ranch. She, not he, ‘“‘ran” it. Lucy had diff- 
culty in envisaging her future mother-in-law, but Chet 
afirmed that there would be no “‘in-laws’’ about it. 

“Mammy will mother you. She has a weak spot 
for young things. You ought to see her with chickens 
and calves.” 

“But I’m not a young thing,” she objected. 

“Shucks—!” 

“Really I’m years older than you, Chet; still—you 
make me feel younger. You say your Mammy is 
bossy. Will she try to boss me? J—TI shouldn’t like 
that.” 

‘Never! We shall be city birds; Mammy loves the 
country. Why, you couldn’t hire her to leave the old 
homestead.” 

The history of the old homestead beguiled agreeably 
at least half an hour, an interesting chapter in the 
annals of California. The pioneering grandfather had 
taken up more than three hundred acres of Uncle 
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Sam’s land. And then year after year his son, the 
inventor, had acquired more land, gripping all such 
opportunities, living simply and economically, aided 
and abetted by a wife who was a true helpmeet and a 
tremendous worker. Lucy decided that their struggles 
in dry years had been epic. But she used another word 
in speaking to Chet. 

“What a gamble!” 

“You bet. Life in a new country is a gamble, a 
succession of ups and downs. We have to take 
chances.” 

Lucy nodded. 

“Aren’t you taking chances in marrying me?” 

“Well, it was a dip into the ey bag, but I’ve 
drawn a prize-packet.” 
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She was quite sure that she loved him. For the 
moment her skies had cleared miraculously. She could 
contemplate exile without a pang. She wanted to put 
thousands of miles between herself and the petty 
duties and exactions and humiliations which had made 
existence so drab for her. He assured her that there 
was no need for hurry, although his health was almost 
reestablished. He pictured a long honeymoon of stroll- 
ing into enticing shops, furnishing with her taste his 
home. Her hand was to be free with his purse. 

The future glowed kaleidoscopically. 

Dorrington, good fellow, crossed the Channel when 
he heard that his niece had engaged herself to an 
American. In London he made enquiries concerning 
the Cowlard Harvester. He pulled a string or two 
at the American Consulate. To a friend at his club 
he described himself as satisfied. But in his heart 
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festered doubts, because a mere marriage of conven- 
ience was not good enough for Lucy. Had circum- 
stances tipped the scale against sense and sensibility? 
He had always seen the girl as sensible and yet one 
who shrank from thwackings. 

Her smiling face reassured him as soon as the pair 
met. She saw the head of the family alone. Chet in- 
sisted on that, adding an injunction: ‘‘Say, blessedest, 
cut me out of the talk. Your uncle will size me up on 
his own if he’s what you crack him up to be. I'd be 
scared of meeting him if you painted me to him in 
colors off your own palette. You get me?” 

Dorrington stared at a rejuvenated niece till she 
blushed. 

“You look all right, I must say.” 

They sat together in milor’s sitting-room at the 
Hotel Windsor. 

“T am all right, really and truly.” 

“I want to be sure of that. I hope you aren’t marry- 
ing a machine?” 

‘Ts this an allusion to the binder and harvester ?” 

“In a way it is. Somehow a Californian has bound 
and harvested you. I’ve seen these machines at work. 
They pick up a bundle of corn, clap a wire round it, and 
chuck it aside.” 

Lucy laughed. 

“Tm marrying a man; you will form your own 
opinion of him. Uncles P m ever so happy, the luck- 
iest girl.” 

‘Saying so doesn’t make you so. Look here, Luce, 
you're so damned English.” 

“Does the pot dare to call the kettle black?” 

“I’m damned English; I know it and deplore it. I 
don’t say I hate all foreigners—that’s going too far— 
but I know my disabilities and yours, my dear. Also, 
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DPve traveled in California. It’s a glorious country, 
but it’s seven thousand miles away from Dorrington 
Court. You’re a d’Aguilar. I can’t see you as Mrs. 
Cowlard of San Francisco. That worries me.” 

“It needn’t. To cheer you up, I’ll tell you a secret.: 
Mrs. Cowlard, being so damned English, will carry 
England with her to the Pacific Slope. She will live in a 
Georgian mansion, she will eat her waffles with Geor- 
gian silver, she will be waited on by English servants. 
All that is in the bond.” 

“You insisted on that?” 

“No; he did. We are to live—beautifully. ‘And I 
think we shall, because he’s a dear, and because he’s 
not damned English. American husbands, Uncle 
Harry, don’t regard their wives as chattels.” 

‘Who does? My God! You women go your own 
way nowadays.” 

“We do. And I’m going—west. And I shall travel, 
as Chet says, with the sun.” 

“If you get homesick ?” 

“Tf I get homesick, I can pop over and spend six 
months with you.” 

“Oh! Is that in the bond too?” 

“No; it is taken for granted.” 

Uncle Harry remarked gruffly: 

“Young people take too much for granted. And so 
do old fools. I took for granted that you were marry- 
ing for, well, for what you haven’t had from your own 
father and mother. Would you marry this harvester 
if he hadn’t harvested a lot of sheaves?” 

“T believe I would.” 

“Then I shall stop yapping. Where is he?” 

“Tn the garden of this hotel, patiently waiting.” 
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Fortunately Chet and Uncle Harry ‘‘cottoned” to 
each other. Extremes met on French soil and agreed 
amicably to disagree upon many subjects of current in- 
terest. Dorrington Court was offered as a sanctuary 
for the honeymoon. Oddly enough the American 
jumped at the invitation; the Englishwoman hesitated, 
although the old manor house was dear to her. She 
wondered if she could hide from her lover her affection 
for it. She had known the old gaffers and gammers in 
the village from childhood. Of course they kowtowed 
to the niece of the lord of the manor. Chet would no- 
tice that because he was so observant. Chet knew noth- 
ing of English “establishments.” Dorrington Court 
was far from being one of the stately homes, but it was 
decently kept up and perfectly ordered in its own way, 
a much soaped way. Chet, too, remembered that 
Uncle Harry had asked Lucy to rule over his house; 
and she had not disguised from him that she would 
have loved doing it. 

Eventually the offer was accepted. The head of the 
family certainly did his duty. He agreed to provide 
an adequate trousseau; and the bride was to be married 
from his London house, a dingy mansion in Bryanston 
Square. All the d’Aguilar and Pierrepoint relations 
would be present. Chet said: ‘“They mean to give you 
a bully send-off.” 

Uncle Harry lingered on for a week in Dinard, en- 
joying himself immensely. At the same time, being a 
shrewd man of the world, he entertained in less robust 
moments many misgivings. Much to his niece’s amuse- 
ment he laid stress upon the Americanisms of Chet, 
saying hopefully: “You can apply a bit of sandpaper.” 
When she retorted briskly: “I shall do nothing of the 
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sort,” he tapped her cheek. Chet ate boiled eggs after 
a fashion that provoked English criticism. He broke 
the eggs into a glass tumbler, added a lump of butter, 
and pepper and salt, mixed everything up and ladled 
the mixture into his mouth with a spoon. ‘‘Why,” 
_ asked Uncle Harry, “can’t he eat an egg as we do?” 
Also, Chet mispronounced famous English names like 
Marlborough and Winchester. Uncle Harry couldn’t 
help wincing, but Lucy nailed her flag to the mast. 
“T’m marrying an American, you dear old fuss-pot, and 
he talks his own language. Why not?” Uncle Harry 
had to admit that she was a sensible young woman, but 
he added portentously: “It’s all right if you can stick 
it.” Lucy assured him that she could stick it. Chet 
expressed himself as “tickled pink,” because his wonder 
woman refused to join a sort of conspiracy on the part 
of the d’Aguilar family to make him over to suit their 
idiosyncrasies. 


They were married at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, in 
presence of a distinguished company. In the back 
drawing-room of the dingy house in Bryanston Square 
a detective mounted guard over many wedding 
presents. The world and his wife whispered that poor 
dear Lucy d’Aguilar had not, after all, done so badly, 
an affirmation fortified by the belief that the Califor- 
nian’s “‘pile’’ was three times the size that it really 
was. Chet went to a Savile Row tailor for his gar- 
ments, and carried a high head as he led his bride down 
the nave. 

They spent ten days at Dorrington Court. It is 
important to record that the groom was visibly im- 
pressed. He kept on repeating: “This is new to me— 
I’m seeing things from a wider angle—I’m getting on 
to this.” 
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It was, indeed, characteristic of the man that he did 
“get on to’ what appeared to him best in an older 
civilization. The word home assumed greater signifi- 
cance when he eyed critically the cradle of the 
d’Aguilar family. It colored and discolored his judg- 
ment, routing preconceived notions. Back of his mind 
gathered the determination to give his wife what she 
was leaving for his sake. As she said, he wanted her 
to take England with her to California. To analyze 
all his motives would be unfair and fatuous. A cynic 
might hint that his pride in a distinguished woman had 
a tincture of personal vanity, that he wanted, beside 
pleasing her, to make a splash ‘“‘on his own.” He ad- 
mitted frankly that he liked “to go one better than the 
other fellow.” Assuredly Dorrington Court became 
something of an obsession. Perfect service on the part 
of old family servants, the right appointments, the easy 
luxury of such a home begat ambitions. He said to 
his wife: “We'll show ’em.” When she asked: 
“What?” he replied with enthusiasm: “‘When we go to 
building our house, some of our old-timers will sit up 
and take notice. They’ve got a lot to learn yet. Say, 
can we have your crest on our silver?” Lucy told him 
that a woman couldn’t bear a crest, not even her hus- 
band’s. The d’Aguilar coat of arms might be impaled 
with the Cowlard coat—if there was one. Chet looked 
disappointed. He suggested having copied some of the 
family pictures. Lucy laughed at him, but she kissed 
him when he said gaily: ‘“Anyway, I have you, and 
you're the masterpiece.” 

As he spoke a lovely lady painted by Gainsborough 
smiled down upon him. 

‘You know, Chet, you’ve married me, not my fam- 
ily. You may live to rejoice over that. You would 
like to have that picture copied—I hate copies, but no 
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matter. Uncle Harry will raise no objections. But, 
tell me this, do you want to pay Father’s expenses to 
the Golden State, and to exhibit him as a d’ Aguilar ?”’ 

“Honey, that sounds nasty.” 

“Forget that I said it.” 

The privacy of a bride and groom was respected, 
but some old friends offered the happy pair hospitality. 
Chet, for the first time in his life, met sportsmen and 
sportswomen. In the year 1900 a sportsman was a 
man who hunted and shot and fished. Tennis players, 
in those days, were players of a game, not sportsmen. 
Chet, as the husband of a d’Aguilar, was royally enter- 
tained, but he couldn’t understand what he termed the 
“viewpoint” of ladies and gentlemen who seemed to 
think that hunting and shooting were the greatest 
things in life. 

He stared at the family portraits. The first Lord 
Dorrington had been Privy Seal to Charles the First. 
After him, the great man of the family, the succeeding 
lords had not distinguished themselves. Before him 
d’Aguilars innumerable had reigned at Dorrington 
Court. The Lord Privy Seal happened to be the last 
of the main line. He accepted a barony for his services 
on the condition that it passed in the female line. His 
daughter became Lady Dorrington, and her son took 
the name and assumed the arms of d’Aguilar. Since 
then there had been sons in abundance; the cadets of 
the ancient family served their country as soldiers, 
sailors and parsons. 

“We have taken things easily,” said Lucy. “All the 
same, Uncle Harry does his duty and gets no pay for 
i” 

Chet admitted that this was so. 

“You’re putting me wise right along,” he told his 
wife. “I’m tumbling to your English ways, but, some- 
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how, things seem to me a bit out of focus. Values— 
what we call values—are mixed, aren’t they? Cricket, 
now, and fox-chasing. All that is to us pastime. Our 
baseball fans get a lot of publicity, but they’re not the 
only pebbles on the beach. We have a small leisure 
class, mostly sons of rich men, but they cut mighty little 
ice with us. It does rattle me some that over here your 
big men seem to take a back seat.” 

“Our big men?” 

“Well, I mean the fellows who are making history, 
scientists, doctors, inventors. Your nice friends—and 
they’ve been mighty nice to me—never talk about them. 
In these parts what counts is to have foxes in your 
woods, and aplenty of ’em. I took a shine to that old 
patriarch we met yesterday. Gosh! I sized him up 
as a personality. But all I could find out about him 
was that he had a fine cellar of wine and could show a 
lot of pheasants. There isn’t much ¢o that, is there?” 

Lucy had to fence with many questions, evading 
some of them. She pleased Chet when she murmured: 

“T’m glad that you’re different. I like to hear you 
talk about—values. But business isn’t everything.” 

“Not by a darned sight! But all these jolly boys 
who hunt and play cricket and tennis—? I like their 
looks; I like their modesty. And yet they seem to 
have a notion that their old world owes ’em something. 
In our new world when I was a graduate at Berkeley 
it was rubbed into me that I owed a walloping big debt 
to California. I had to make good, to give value re- 
ceived, to take stock of my bills payable. The bills 
receivable took care of themselves. You get me?” 

“I have got you,” she whispered. 

His slightly sallow cheeks flushed with pleasure. 

“You've got all of me.” 


‘‘T have—over here. Chet, I do feel that I have all 
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of you. I refused to marry some of our men because 
I knew that I wanted more than a ten per cent interest 
in a husband. I can’t contrast, as you do, conditions 
in this country with conditions in California. I haven’t 
been in California, you see.” 

‘And that worries me.” 

“It needn’t. I shall ‘catch on,’ and ‘hook up.’ 
Women are adaptable.” 

He nodded genially. 

‘Course you will, but it’s a big j jump for you, bless- 
edest. It’s up to me to remember that.”’ 

Such talks ended, naturally, in love-making, not 
merely tender caresses, but an ever-increasing mental 
intimacy, which binds together lovers who are reason- 
ably sure of each other. The effect on the woman was 
unmistakable. Lucy bloomed afresh. She looked 
younger and prettier. Chet, on the other hand, looked 
older and stronger. Lucy was astounded at the fire in 
his gray eyes, the glad vitality in his voice. Still, there 
were moments when he seemed far away from her. 
She divined that California was calling him, that he 
was dreaming of work that might whirl them apart. 

His business interests were in the hands of capable 
men, but till he spoke of them in detail she had no con- 
ception of their magnitude and possibilities. 

“If you attempt too much?” 

He laughed at such fears, although he admitted seri- 
ously enough that big business made inordinate claims 
upon the man who developed and built up communities. 
A good citizen—one of his stock phrases—gripped op- 
portunities. He had reason to believe that oil was his 
for the boring. He explained lucidly that wise men 
allowed the other fellow to do the boring, the survey- 
ing, the advertising, but the other fellow had to be 
watched. He spoke of options, timber claims up north 
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and coal deposits. When Lucy protested against 
multifarious activities, he said trenchantly: 

“T don’t hunt opportunities; they hunt me. And 
that’s the romance of big business. Why—I could tell 
you stories—” 

“T)o.” 

He did, becoming excitedly biographical. The life 
histories of such men as Leland Stanford, Huntington, 
Crocker, Flood, Fair and a dozen others bubbled from 
his eager lips; and to Lucy the adventures and mis- 
adventures of these state-builders were true romance, 
scintillating with color and movement. 

“They blazed the trail,” concluded Chet. 


6 


From the quiet gardens and leafy solitudes of Dor- 
rington Court, they moved to London and Paris. 

‘““We’re going to burn a few dollars,” said Chet. 

Lucy found herself encouraged, urged, to buy old 
stuff. New stuff, as Chet pointed out, was not so good 
an investment and would have to pay heavy duty. The 
happy pair prowled into curiosity shops and picture 
dealers’ galleries. Chet insisted on ‘“‘value received.” 
He trusted his wife’s taste up to a point; and then sum- 
moned experts. He kept on repeating: “It pays to 
use the best brains; we mustn’t load up with a lot of 
junk.” 

Her vision of a good citizen became panoramic 
when he said one day, after buying some tapestries: 

“It’s like this, wifie. We're starting our home right. 
We're looking ahead. I love to think that our children 
will get a kick out of what we’re buying, but if we don’t 
have children—” 

“Ves eo? 
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“Why then, after my death, after your death, I’d 
like to leave those tapestries and other things to the 
State. I think of California as the residuary legatee, 
as Leland Stanford did.” 

“T understand.” 

But she didn’t—quite. How could she? Love of 
her country had been one of the many suppressed in- 
stincts. Love of California oozed from Chet half a 
dozen times a day. Often she winced, discerning dimly 
an amorphous rival of monstrous proportions, in- 
satiate, omnipotent. If he regarded his State not only 
as a mother but a mistress—! 

To her relief, he exhibited no active interest in poli- 
tics. He spoke of politicians as ‘“‘grafters.”” Good 
citizens went into politics reluctantly, dirtying their 
fingers. According to Chet, the Irish, whom he de- 
scribed as ‘‘Micks, with hair on their back teeth,” ran 
things in the interests of saloons and other sinks of 
iniquity. 

“Not my crowd.” 

He presented himself to her as a Republican. At 
that time Mr. Robert Wharton Calhoun controlled 
the Standard, the Democratic organ on the Pacific 
Slope. Irish subscribers to that paper yelled “hu- 
roosh”’ whenever the lion’s tail was tweaked. The 
Standard commented scathingly upon Chet’s marriage 
with an Englishwoman, who belonged to the effete and 
ignoble British aristocracy. By mere chance, Lucy 
found the press cutting and read it with indignation. 

“Forget it,” counseled Chet. 

“But—it’s a slap in the face.” 

“No, Mrs. Cowlard, no. It’s up-to-date journalism. 
Now you read what the Jtem and the Observer say 
about us.” 


She did. 
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““Saccharine matter,’ commented Chet. “If you’re 


hunting the facts, here they are: as a Republican I 
advertise considerable with the Item and Observer. 
Robbie’s nose may be out of joint over that. I an- 
swered that clipping in my own way.” 

“You hit back?” 

“Not on your life. That would have tickled ’em. 
No; I cabled over a long night message instructing my 
manager to slop overboard some oil. I ought to have 
foreseen trouble. Well, hindsight is not foresight, 
but it corrects oversight. The Standard will throw 
bouquets at you when we roll up. I want that.” 

“Oh, Chet, you bribed them to be nice to me.” 

“Don’t call that graft. It’s a business proposition. 
I’ve bought some advertising space in a paper that has 
a big circulation.” 

“Fave you many enemies?” 

“Gosh! I hope so. A man without enemies is just 
a sissie.” 


The time came, all too soon, when Lucy told him 
something of supreme importance to him. It was a 
great moment for both of them; possibly the greatest 
moment in her life, because he had given so much. His 
triumphant exclamation moved her profoundly: 

““Honey—!” 

“You are pleased, Chet?” 

He kissed her reverentially, hardly able to speak. 
But she guessed his thoughts. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better see about staterooms?” 

“Staterooms ?” 

“You want your child to be born in your own 
country?” 

“If that doesn’t put the lid on— But you come 
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first—you’ll want your own mother fussing over you— 
this is your show—what you say goes.” 

She spoke decisively: 

“I want nobody fussing over me except you.” 

“Are you sure about this multiplication table?” 

She retorted briskly: 

“T wasn’t going to tell you till I was sure.” 

He seized her hand and kissed it. 

“Say, sweetheart, I’m going to call you ‘Mother’ 
right now.” 

‘You are my man,” said Lucy. 


CHAPTER III 
LUCY LEAVES ENGLAND 
I 


N the year 1900 England was in a position of 
splendid isolation, if that noun can ever be linked 
with such an unsuitable adjective. As a nation we 

were preeminently successful and unpopular. The 
Boer War was being waged against the public opinion 
of Europe; we had antagonized France at Fashoda. 
Small boys threw pebbles at English ladies, Mrs. and 
Miss d’Aguilar, when they walked abroad at Saint 
Briac. Still Lucy, in common with her fellow-country- 
men, sincerely believed that the two great English- 
speaking nations admired and respected each other. 
She had assimilated all the rankly sentimental twaddle 
of “hands across the sea,” all the after-dinner vapor- 
ings of English and American orators; she had met and 
liked Americans who prided themselves upon being 
cosmopolitan; and cosmopolitans, wherever you meet 
them, are cut to much the same pattern, polished citi- 
zens of the world, eating, drinking and making merry 
in the best houses and hotels, deliberately ignoring 
what offends their sensibilities. Lucy, too, supposed 
vaguely that there flourished in America an upper class 
approximating to the English upper class, a final Court 
of Appeal upon, let us say, the pronounciation of cer- 
tain words and their uses and abuses. Lucy would 
have died at the stake rather than call a napkin a 
serviette. She had all the social fetiches. She refused 
40 
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to acknowledge a dictionary as an authority. Her 
order laid down the law upon such matters. Lexicog- 
raphers, even the great Doctor himself, did not be- 
long to that order. You were born in it, subject to its 
unwritten laws and etiquette. You applauded the 
Right Sort doing the Right Thing well. And really 
that was all there was about it. 


2 


Mr. and Mrs. Cowlard crossed the Atlantic in mid 
October. The liner was full of Americans returning 
home. To all of these Lucy was an objective, chal- 
lenging interest and criticism. She sat at the Captain’s 
table; she wore smart frocks; she looked a d’ Aguilar. 
Also, she happened to be a good sailor. Chet, for 
three days, was horribly seasick. And so Lucy, like 
England, was left in splendid isolation, but not for 
long. Chet had presented to his bride two San Fran- 
ciscans, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Hostetter. The man 
was a sugar magnate and a millionaire. Chet de- 
scribed him as “tough,” but he didn’t appear so on the 
surface. Mrs. Hostetter was in society, but not yet a 
leader. Chet had then added: ‘Be civil to ’em.” 
When Lucy asked “Why,” he had shrugged his shoul- 
ders, muttering evasively: “Oh, because—”’ At this 
Lucy smiled. Chet hated to say disagreeable things 
about people. Lucy guessed that policy inspired “‘be- 
cause.” She wondered if she could be civil to Mrs. 
Dolph and hoped for the best. Mrs. Dolph purred 
over her. Congratulations were in order. But con- 
gratulations often carry a sting in their tail. Somehow 
Lucy was made to understand that she had been very 
lucky to marry such a prominent citizen as Chet. In 
England stout dowagers complimented Chet on mar- 
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rying a distinguished girl. Certainly Mrs. Dolph 
avenged any humiliations borne in silence by Chet. 

“Ts he prominent?” asked Lucy. 

“Why, yes. Chet has quite a nice little position. In 
the business world, I mean. Mr. Hostetter thinks 
everything of Chet. Of course he doesn’t belong to 
the Burlingame crowd. I beg pardon? You’ve never 
heard of them! My! Well, Chet is Chet. Bur- 
lingame is our country club. Chet never played polo. 
Chet never led a german.” 

There was altogether too much ‘Chet’ to please 
his wife, who had been taught as a child to be sparing 
with Christian names and kisses. She had a premoni- 
tion that Mrs. Dolph would kiss her without provoca- 
tion. 

Mrs. Dolph had to explain that a “‘german” was 
good American for a cotillion. She returned to Chet. 

“He’s solid, but you must get him out of poky habits. 
That’s the main trouble with us. The men who count, 
the men who ‘get there with both feet,’ are not bright 
enough outside business. Chet spells business with a 
big, big B. That's the busy bee in his bonnet. I can 
say this to you, Mrs. Cowlard, because Dolph used to 
suffer from the same trouble till he married little ME.” 

“Does Mr. Hostetter lead germans?” 

“Oh, no; but he’s a mixer.” 

This was a new word on the Pacific Slope, and be- 
coming popular. Lucy raised her delicate brows, hav- 
ing a vision of Dolph behind a bar shaking cocktails. 
Mrs. Dolph explained: 

“Mr. Hostetter is at home anywhere. That is a 
business asset, and it makes for popularity.” 

There was much more to which an Englishwoman 
listened with slightly chill indifference. Apparently 
Mrs. Dolph meant well. 
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Mr. Dolph was large and stout. He conveyed the 
impression that he drank lager beer in inordinate 
quantities. He was also “dressy.” 

“You are class,” Mr. Hostetter told her. 

“In these sleeves?” asked Lucy, touching derisively 
leg-of-mutton monstrosities. 

“In anything—or without anything,’ he added 
daringly. 

“Am J to take that as a compliment—or an im- 
pertinence ?”’ 

: This shaft failed to penetrate a pachydermatous 
ide. 

Dolph, nothing daunted, plunged deeper into the 
mire. 

“Englishmen,” he observed, “are too English for 
me.” 

“Do you know many, Mr. Hostetter?” 
He had to admit that he didn’t. But he could speak 
contemptuously of the “‘remittance men”’ found on the 
_ Pacific Slope, living on a monthly dole from home and 
giving themselves insufferable airs. Lucy had not met 
any of these gentlemen, whom Dolph stigmatized as 
beachcombers. Again he had to explain a word new 
to Mrs. Cowlard. He ended on a high note: 
“You won’t meet ’em. You're one of US.” 
Lucy nodded with becoming gravity. Then she at- 
- tempted to shiver a lance on behalf of the Englishmen 
whom the sugar magnate had not met. She spoke of 
her uncle and his activities as lord of an ancient manor. 

Dolph was not impressed. Bit by bit his antagonism 

to England and British institutions showed itself 
plainly. Uneasily, and veiling her discomfort under a 
smiling mask, the lady realized that Dolph was a mere 
-echo. Probably millions of his fellow-countrymen 
thought as he did. Instinct told her that it must be so. 
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The talk, trivial in itself, rankled. It happened to be 
her first rather poignant enlightenment, and being the 
first usurped undue importance. When she repeated 
to Chet, faithfully enough, what Dolph had said 
he laughed. But he didn’t somehow relieve her 
apprehensions. 

“Tt’s like this, birdie. Neither country really knows 
the other. It maddened me when some of your good 
friends ladled out their misconceptions of us. And it 
isn’t a bit of use arguing about it. If I had my way, 
I’d ship a lot of your swells to California and dump 
*em down upon a big cattle ranch. The trouble with 
us begins at school and lies in our school-books. Why, 
it’s a solid fact that I thought Dewey a bigger man 
than your Nelson. And, gosh! I believed honestly 
that sinking those Spanish ships was a greater victory 
than Trafalgar.” 

“Chet—!” 

‘‘That’s one on the solar plexus for you.” 

“Tf they all think that—?” 

‘‘Now—don’t you worry. You’re going to meet 
some mighty nice people in little old San Francisco. 
Go easy with the gravel-trainers.”’ 

““Gravel-trainers ?” 

“You have yet to see a big railroad in the making, 
opening up a new country. The spade work is done 
by the fellows on the gravel-trains, rough chaps, but 
the best in the world at their own job. To them 
everything and everybody outside their own radius is 
—remote—obsolete. Have you got it?” 

“Dear Chet, I don’t think I have.” 

“You will. I’m taking you to a country which was 
little more than a howling wilderness fifty years ago. 
We’re proud of what we've done in that time. Maybe 
we are suffering from swelled head. Don’t pass judg- 
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ment on that till you see the—results. I own up to 
you, sweetest, that we’ve a lot to learn. But, first and 
last, we Americans hate to have knowledge banged 
into us with a club. I can’t see you with a club—” 

“You won't.” 

“But I do see you with a hatpin, pricking bubbles 
and gas-bags. Go easy with the gas-bags. You can 
get barrels of fun out of them if you view them from 
the right angle.” 

“T hope so,” she sighed. 


3 


Mrs. Dolph pointed out to Lucy the Paul Town- 
sends, who had the finest suite on the ship, and took 
their meals in their own dining-room. The Town- 
sends owned a palatial cottage at Burlingame, and a 
town house on Nob Hill. Mrs. Dolph spoke not too 
kindly of Mrs. Paul. 

“She was a Horobin. Old man Horobin drove a 
hack; and they say that Mrs. Horobin took in washing. 
When he died, the old man owned the Horobin mine. 
Imogen inherited everything. She married Paul 
Townsend. He is rich, too, but an Easterner, one of 
the Townsends, and very English. My! when they 
married we called them Third and Townsend.” 

“Really? Why?” 

“She was looked upon as third-rater then. In San 
Francisco Third and Townsend is the name of the 
terminus of the Coast Railway.” 

“T see—rather apt.” 

“Oh, yes, at the time. But Mrs. Paul is now a 
leader. They have an apartment in Paris.” 

Next day Lucy saw Mrs. Townsend, a vivacious 
brunette, talking with animation to her husband. And 
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Mrs. Townsend saw her. She jumped out of her deck 
chair and approached the bride, holding out her hand. 

“You are Mrs. Cowlard. I know your uncle, Lord 
Dorrington. May I introduce my husband to you?” 

Lucy dined with them that night. Chet remained 
in his stateroom. The Townsends were cordial. Lucy 
was quite aware that she was being weighed in well- 
adjusted scales, and came to the conclusion that she 
was not found wanting. Paul Townsend belonged to 
one of the oldest families. He had been edu- 
cated at Eton and Harvard. He remained the Old 
Etonian. Mrs. Paul was a true Californienne. No 
money had been spared on her education. She could 
talk fluently French, Spanish and Italian. 

“You will find many pleasant friends, Mrs. Cow- 
lard.” 

‘So my husband says.” 

Paul, not his wife, looked up. Instantly Lucy 
guessed that the Townsends were not speaking of 
Chet’s friends but of their own. They had accepted 
Chet’s wife on her merits. Possibly Mrs. Town- 
send guessed what was passing through Lucy’s mind, 
for she said mischievously : 

‘“‘What do you make of Mrs. Hostetter ?” 

“I have only just made her—acquaintance.” 

‘You won’t get much farther than that. Dolph is 
quite impossible.” 

“Is he? Why?” 

Nothing loath, Mrs. Townsend submitted a sum- 
mary of San Franciscan society, beginning with the 
proud Southerners and ending with herself. 

“I’m sure Mrs. Dolph told you all about me. Ah- 
ha! I can see she did. In my case the stream has 
risen higher, socially, than its source. You will be 
amused at our class distinctions. I never entered cer- 
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tain houses till I married Paul. They will open their 
doors wide to you. You ask why Dolph Hostetter is 
impossible. Simply because he runs with the wrong 
crowd. He’s in with the grafters and the politicians. 
You will form your own opinion of them without any 
help from me.” 

“T want all the help I can get,” said Lucy. 

When she told Chet that the Townsends had been 
“nice” to her, his whimsical face crinkled with pleasure. 

“Good work,” he ejaculated. 

“It wasn’t exactly work,” she protested. 

“I know. You’ve made a hit with them. Lying © 
here, casting up my accounts, I’ve worried some. I 
never have trotted in the Townsend class, but you will. 
I’m tickled over this. It’s just right.” 

“T like them both,” said Lucy. 

Many women on board ship were ‘“‘nice” to her and 
volubly explanatory. They explained the sweet land 
of liberty with an insistence which surprised Lucy. 
They were enthusiastic, too, about the Old Country, 
and surprised in their turn because an Englishwoman 
said so little about England and English ways. A 
clever little schoolma’am, who had just ‘‘done” 
Europe in company with half a dozen other teachers 
not much older than herself said: ‘‘I do just love your 
English accent.” Lucy replied smilingly: “But I 
haven’t an accent.” The little teacher, who came from 
New England, protested: ‘‘Oh, indeed you have. And 
it sounds so soft and cute.’’ Lucy was amused rather 
than affronted. ‘Do you tell your French friends,” 
she asked, “that they have a French accent?” ‘The 
schoolma’am laughed gaily: “My! Id never thought 
of that. Yes; that’s one on me; I tumble to that.” 
Lucy was charmed by her, but, later on in their 
acquaintance, she unwittingly gave offense by express- 
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ing surprise at the New Englander’s knowledge of 
English towns, humbly conscious of her own ignorance 
of the great cities of America. The schoolma’am ex- 
claimed tartly: ‘Why, Mrs. Cowlard, your old 
cathedral towns are very dear to us. I’m taking back 
a stack of photographs to show to my scholars. We 
aren’t savages, you know.”’ Lucy apologized, adding 
contritely: “It is so wonderful to me that you, with 
your ties, should have traveled so far from home and 
seen so much. I’m rather ashamed to think that Eng- 
lish people, who could afford to visit your country, 
don’t do so, except for sport or business.” 

Mr. Adolph Hostetter, in high spirits because he had 
won a pool on the run of the ship, took Lucy to task 
because Englishmen living in the Golden State had 
not become American citizens. Lucy remembered that 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor had provoked even more 
rancor when he, living in England, had declared him- 
self a subject of the queen. She could recall a quat- 
rain ending: ‘Willie Wallie Astor is not with us any 
more.” Accordingly she murmured: ‘You can’t have 
it both ways, can you? If it is unpatriotic of Mr. 
Astor to declare himself an Englishman, it must be just 
as unpatriotic for an Englishman to declare himself 
an American.” 

Chet, who happened to be present, said heartily: 

“That’s so. We can’t get around that.” 

His compatriot was not too well pleased with him. 
Lucy was quick to perceive this and determined to 
keep off such grass in the future. She was touched 
because Chet had rushed to her rescue, but uncom- 


fortably sensible that an English wife might not be a 
business asset. 
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4 


They spent a few days in New York and Boston, 
where Chet had affairs of importance to transact. He 
rushed hither and thither, appearing to annihilate time 
and space. Lucy was left alone in skyscraping hotels, 
staggered to discover that in these magnificent hostel- 
ries dollars disappeared faster than sixpences in Eng- 
land. Chet silenced protest with a jolly whisper: 

“The best for you, Mother.” 

A private car, lent by a magnate, carried them 
across the continent. 

She never forgot her first impression of California. 
It happened to be bitterly cold when they reached the 
high peaks of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. To 
English eyes the gorges and canyons were indeed well- 
named as the inalienable possessions of the devil. Lucy 
and Chet sat together upon the observation platform 
of the car and stared at the grimmest, most forbidding, 
scenery in the world, bleak passes made passable by 
the pioneers. The mountains, so Lucy decided, were 
even more drear than the alkaline plains. Chet re- 
marked casually: 

“Hell must be just like this.” 

They went to bed with the thermometer outside the 
car not far from freezing point. For a long time Lucy 
was unable to sleep. The distance between her and 
pastoral England appalled her. Across the gangway 
she could see Chet slumbering peacefully. A shaded 
electric lamp illuminated pinkly his masterful nose and 
chin. 

“He is all I have,’ thought she. “I am absolutely 
dependent upon him.” 


Upon him and his unborn child. 
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Fortunately her condition had not distressed her. 
She was delightfully aware that color had flowed into 
her cheeks and into her heart; a few faint lines had 
vanished from her face. Chet had been so good to 
her. Alone with him the sense of security had 
widened and deepened. She had no doubt whatever 
that he was her man; she had followed him unhesitat- 
ingly to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

And yet homesickness assailed her. 

Finally she dozed off into troubled dreams, the 
dreams so common to us when the mind is ill at ease. 
She wandered round vicious circles of circumstance 
and inconsequence, impotent to escape. Sensation 
seemed to be heightened and action paralyzed. She 
dreamed that she had lost her trunks, or ‘‘boxes’’ as 
she called them; she found herself alone in some 
Devil’s Canyon, hemmed in by snow-clad peaks, shiv- 
ering in the thinnest of frocks. That was one of many 
similar dreams, all with this point in common—that 
she had lost herself and her intimate belongings. 

She woke with a start and glanced at her small 
watch. It was seven o’clock. Through the drawn 
blinds flashed the glad light of day. Chet was still 
asleep. Lucy slipped from her bed and put on a 
dressing-gown. Then she pulled up a blind and— 
gasped with pleasure and astonishment. ‘The train 
was moving swiftly through what seemed to be a vast 
English park studded with fine trees. Cattle and 
sheep were grazing here and there; streams meandered 
through pleasant meads. The sun, just risen, shone in 
a cloudless sky. Peace brooded upon this lovely land- 
scape. ‘The grass, it is true, was brown rather than 
green, but it scintillated with opaline tints. In the 
distance lay amethystine foothills. She opened the 
window and inhaled greedily a softly perfumed air. 
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Suddenly she started. 

Chet had kissed the nape of her neck. She heard 
his voice, eager and triumphant: 

“What does my wifie think of my country ?” 

As Chet, still in his pyjamas, pulled up two wicker 
chairs, Lucy said reproachfully: 

“You might have told me it was like this—per- 
fectly heavenly.” 

“Well, it isn’t all like this, and the best of women 
are contrary. Besides—no colors on my palette to do 
the subject justice. Isn’t it—great?” 

He held her hand, pressing it, as he embarked upon 
a “‘way-back” voyage of discovery. We may believe 
that he had rehearsed his lines, as he spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the prairie schooners steered by the 
pioneers across arid plains and mountains into this 
sanctuary of milk and honey. He spoke too of the 
earliest settlers with their high-sounding names, 
Vallejo, Alvarado, and the like, who had been lords of 
flocks and herds, dispensing a patriarchal hospitality 
to the Gringos. 

Lucy drank it in. This was high romance lending 
its own color to the speaker. She had never thought 
of Chet as romantic. Desdemona listened with no 
more thrilling attention to the stories of the Moor. 
When he paused, she exclaimed breathlessly : 

‘You never spoke of the past. I thought I had mar- 
ried a man engrossed with the present.” 

He replied shrewdly: 

‘‘Can a man see the present if he ignores the past? 
Those old Spanish dogs had their day—a high old 
time. We can learn a lot from them.” 

“In what way?” 

“They built the right sort of houses, the adobes, 
cool in summer, warm in winter. We're coming back © 
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to that. The board-and-batten shack is being scrapped. 
Yes; in their way they lived beautifully.” 

His favorite expression raised a smile. Presently 
he pointed out a big ranch-house. 

“That belongs to old man Harker. He built it five 
years ago. It’s Spanish. You can see the red tiles 
through the trees. He mixed a cocktail for me in his 
patio. If you would like a house like that on the 
ranch—” 

“T should. This is exciting. I’m simply dying to 
see the ranch.” 

“We have a lot to do in the city first.” 

They remained silent, the wife looking at the land- 
scape, the man looking at her, trying to read her 
thoughts. If he had surprised her, she had surprised 
him. It was a delight to behold her captivated by 
California, but he asked himself a question: “‘Is she at 
heart a country bird? Will she want to live on the 
ranch?” A vague disquiet possessed him. In her 
night gear she had lost the urban look. He stood up. 

“Say—l'll have my bath first. You go on gloating.” 

She nodded, turning her face to his. 

“Gosh! If you don’t look as if you'd had your bath 
in dew.” 

“T feel as if 1 had.” 

“I wish Mammy could see you right now. Likely as 
not she’ll board the car at Sacramento.” 

“You asked her to do so?” 

_ “Not on your life, but I’m her fat baby boy still. 
And she’s full of pep and curiosity.” 

“You have told me so little about her.” 

“You bet!” 

“T£ she doesn’t like me—” 

‘What a notion!” 
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““We can’t control our likes and dislikes. I found 
that out long before we reached Sandy Hook. You 
go and have your bath. I'll think over what frock I 
shall put on to meet your Mammy.” 


5 


Chet’s mother did board the car at Sacramento and 
was—as Chet put it—another surprise packet for 
Lucy. Perhaps Chet had been wise in saying little to 
his wife about her mother-in-law. He wanted that 
good lady to speak for herself, and few were better 
able to do so. 

Mrs. Jane Cowlard was not unlike Chet, master- 
ful, direct, and kindly. Kindliness, consideration for 
others, oozed from her as it did, so ingenuously, from 
her son. She embraced Lucy, surveyed her with a pair 
of alert gray-blue eyes, which twinkled out of a brown, 
deeply lined face, and said whimsically: 

“What a hard old nut I must look to you, dearie.” 

“T like nuts,” said Lucy. 

“‘And you have the right teeth to crack ’em. Now, 
Chet, you get me a lemonade. I’m thirsty. Then’”— 
she turned to Lucy—“you and I will set about getting 
acquainted. But I want to say this right here, I never 
have come between husband and wife. I ain’t built 
that way. And I can’t put on a visiting face. My 
skin’d crack if I did. You take me, child, as you find 
me, a bit of a crank, but not ready yet awhile for the 
dump-heap.” 

She plumped herself into the nearest chair, removed 
a large mushroom hat, and with it fanned herself 


vigorously. ; 
She didn’t look or speak like an English gentle- 
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woman. And it says something for Lucy that she 
was neither dismayed nor disconcerted. Quality al- 
ways reveals itself. Chet’s stalwart mother had 
quality. 

The two women, left alone, smiled at each other. 

“T knew,” said Mrs. Jane Cowlard slowly, “that 
my Chet would not marry a fool woman, but, my! 
isn’t he just lucky to have got you?” 

“If I were sure of that—”’ 

“T’ve worried considerable about you. I read that 
piece in the Standard. It was—hateful. And Chet 
certainly did have nerve to propose to an aristocrat. 
Now I understand that the poor boy couldn’t help 
himself.” 

Lucy laughed, although the other had spoken sol- 
emnly. She said honestly: 

“Perhaps I helped myself to him. What I liked at 
first in him I like in you.” 

Chet appeared with the lemonade. 


6 


Presently mother and son talked business. It was 
clear that Chet had been able to give undivided atten- 
tion to his harvester, because the ranch was managed so 
ably by his mother. On that ranch Chet had been 
born. Apparently, during his absence from California, 
land values had boomed, but not abnormally. The 
point about this family talk that penetrated deep into 
the younger woman’s heart was that Chet had been 
born on the San Julian. Would Chet wish that his 
child should be born there also? She gathered that it 
was remote from the nearest town. 

Presently Mrs. Jane spoke incidentally of the ar- 
rangements made by her for the young couple. She 
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had engaged a suite of rooms at the Palace Hotel. No 
suggestion was made that the homestead should be 
an immediate objective. 

‘You'll want to rest up, child.” 

‘Does she look tired, Mammy?” asked Chet. 

‘No; but when I think of what’s coming—” 

That was the first allusion to the great event, still 
immeasurably distant. Lucy said quietly: 

“I want to see your home, where Chet was born. I 
shall be impatient till I do see it.”’ 

‘““That’s good. But we’ve wasted no money on im- 
provements. Your home will be in the city; you’ll be 
— finding that, and building the house, and settling 


wey might build on the San Julian first,”’ said Chet. 

Mammy Cowlard shook her head. 

‘Now, Chet, you go slow over that. I never did 
hold with two homes. You can always run down to 
the ranch when you want a rest. Time enough to build 
there when I’ve hit the high places, or when you've 
turned your business into a company.” She turned 
quickly to Lucy. “Your husband is too much of a 
hustler; you’ll have to watch that. He bites off more’n 
he can chew—always did. And he’s had his notice to 
quit.” 

‘“’Tchah!” exclaimed Chet. 

“TI say you need watching. Your father would be 
sitting here with us today, if he’d taken things easier. 
Go slow and you go far, my son.”’ 

‘“That’s quite all right, Mammy.” 

“It wasn’t all right a year ago.’ 

Lucy reassured an anxious parent. 

“We shall be two to one,” she said gracefully. “I— 
I hate hustling and being hustled. Chet is rich 


enough.” 
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“What an idea!” exclaimed Chet. ‘Have I mar- 
ried a cotton-wooler ?”’ 

Mammy Cowlard replied trenchantly: 

‘“You’ve married a very sensible wife. Now I say 
calmly—you go slow, young man.” 

Lucy looked steadily at Chet. 

She wondered if he could or would. 


CHAPTER IV 
BEGINNINGS 


I 


IME passed so swiftly that they were on the 
ferry-boat that plies between Oakland and San 


Francisco almost before Lucy was aware of it. 

‘Take it all in,” Chet admonished her, “‘if you can.” 
Sunshine danced and sparkled upon the waters of 
Golden Gate Bay. High up in the blue floated some 
delicate cloud forms that might have been fashioned 
by Hesperus out of spray and mother-of-pearl. They 
were drifting in from the Pacific. Pale mists obscured 
the mean water-front. Out of them rose the Twin 
Peaks and other hills, reminding Lucy of the hills of 
Bath, as it is approached from the winding Avon. 
Across the bay, to the right, soared Mount Tamalpais, 
to the summit of which, so Chet told his wife, trem- 
bling pilgrims had hastened believing that a second 
deluge was at hand. The mountain suggested a huge 
sentinel safeguarding the destinies of the metropolis. 
Beyond it, in the far distance, was San Rafael, another 
- bedroom, even as Oakland, for San Franciscan work- 
ers. Proudly Chet pointed out his alma mater, 
Berkeley, where he had graduated ten years before. 
Lucy could see that he was watching her with eager 
interrogation in his alert eyes, demanding glad ac- 
claim. She said with absolute sincerity: ‘This is the 
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best of all, the culminating surprise and,’ she added 
softly, “‘satisfaction.”’ 

“Ah! Now you know why I couldn’t talk to you 
about it. Gee! It would be just like trying to de- 
scribe you to Mammy by cablegram. Isn’t it a wonder 
city? And built in fifty years!” 

He went on enthusiastically to tell her that some of 
the frame houses had been brought from the East’ 
round Cape Horn. He spoke of the difficulties that 
assailed the early settlers, the barren, precipitous hills, 
the shifting sands of the dunes, the mud flats reclaimed 
from the sea. In ’49 twenty thousand gold-seekers 
camped upon swamps and dunes. Later on fire rav- 
aged the city thrice. Chet gave dates and details, 
adding solemnly: “Fire might eat us up again.” Then 
he pointed out Nob Hill. He had no wish to build his 
home on that pretentious sanctuary of millionaires. 
He owned a large lot on the Western Addition be- 
tween Nob Hill and the Clif House. Mammy Cow- 
lard nodded. “I guess he was dreaming of you, dearie, 
when he bought that lot.’ Chet denied this. He had 
got the lot cheap in exchange for a debt. The other 
fellow had done the dreaming. This chance remark 
led to talk about failures. The once rich Ralston, a 
mighty financier and banker, had failed. Then he had 
swum out to sea and never returned. But, according 
to Chet, this was an exceptional case. Californians 
had recuperative qualities. Failure to most of them 
meant a stepping-stone to success. Chet warmed up 
over this theme. ‘We have uplift.” But Lucy shiv- 
ered, thinking of Ralston. He evidently had been 
too tired to begin again. Mammy Cowlard exclaimed 
disdainfully: “Boosters!” Chet laughed at her: 
“Why, sure, it’s in the air.” 
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2 


The young wife was welcomed by Chet’s friends in 
San Francisco. She found her parlor full of flowers, 
with cards attached. For several days she lived in a 
whirl of excitements, the guest of honor at pink and 
mauve and yellow luncheons which lasted for at least 
two hours and were served by the light of shaded 
candles. Men were not present at these informal en- 
tertainments. As Mrs. Hostetter observed: “They 
just couldn’t be—we have to worry along without 
them.”’ However, Lucy met the men at dinners and 
was conscious that they paid her. homage very ur- 
banely. 

Later on Mrs. Townsend insisted that Lucy should 
spend a week-end at her house near Burlingame. Chet 
described her as the Princess Pocahontas of the Bur- 
lingame “‘bunch.” ‘‘What she says goes.” Mammy 
Cowlard returned to the ranch, but she knew of the 
invitation to Burlingame and commented upon it to 
Chet. 

“Are you asked, Chet?” 

“Why, of course.” 

‘And you ain’t scared?” 

“Of what?” 

“Now, sonnie, you quit playing baby with me. Are 
you in the B’ling’um class?” 

“Keep your hair on, Mammy. Bur-lin-game is 
called after old man Burlingame. When you call it 
B’ling’um, you mean to be nasty.” 

“Can you see yourself with that crowd? They’re 
half English anyway and half French. High-toned, 
yes, and high-steppers. You can’t travel their gait.” 

Chet temporized. 

“Maybe I want to let Lucy down easy. Why, Mrs. 
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Paul knows her Uncle Harry. Mrs. Paul can help 
her lots. I’m tickled pink. It’s quite all right, Mam- 
my; it’s—it’s just as it should be.” 

Mammy Cowlard groaned. It was not just as it 
should be, and she knew it by instinct and by experience. 
She smiled grimly. 

“Tf my son likes to take a back seat—” 

“T shall sit back and look wise. Look here, I’ve 
sized this thing up. I don’t naturally belong to that. 
high-toned crowd, but they do live as Lucy has lived. 
I tell you that she feels lonesome with women like 
Mrs. Dolph Hostetter and the second-raters.”’ 

“Second-raters—? Where do I come in?” 

“Bless your old heart, you’re in a class by yourself.” 

“The women are dolls—or worse.” 

“Lucy is going to pick and choose her friends. I 

can trust her.” 

Mammy Cowlard refused to capitulate. She con- 
veyed in vigorous language her judgments upon high 
society as found on the Pacific Slope. They were not 
Californians. They aped Newport, Paris, and Lon- 
don ways. They were out for jinks—and nothing 
else. 

They spent fabulous sums upon personal adornment 
and entertainments which widened the gulf between 
rich and poor. To all this Chet replied: “Live and 
let live.” He patted her shoulder and kissed her. 


3 


Life at Burlingame surprised Lucy, and again she 
showed her surprise too plainly. Mrs. Paul had an 
“establishment.” The butler and stud groom were 
English. Paul Townsend drove a perfectly appointed 
four-in-hand; he lived in California because his wife 
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was a Californian. In every sense he was the antith- 
esis of Chet. But Lucy liked him and felt sorry 
for him. From the point of view of Chet and his men 
friends Paul Townsend was almost an alien. Never- 
theless, he had this in common with the Sons of the 
Golden West: he accorded extraordinary freedom and 
loyalty to his wife. Mrs. Paul owned a bonanza gold 
mine and valuable city property. Paul was even richer 
than she. 

Within twenty-four hours Mrs. Paul said to Lucy: 

“You’ve made a hit with Paul.” 

“Have I?” 

“Of course you have. You understand him. Years 
ago I told him that he ought to have married a smart 
Englishwoman and settled in England. Perhaps I 
ought to have married somebody like your Chet. Yes; 
Paul told me last night that you were a gentlewoman. 
Really, he doesn’t think that ’'m a gentlewoman, and 
I’m not.” 

To save her life Lucy couldn’t help lifting her deli- 
cate brows. Mrs. Paul laughed too loudly and con- 
tinued: 

“My daddy gave me a gilt-edged education, and I 
—well, I caught on to the parlor tricks. When Dad 
died on the cocktail route—” 

“On the cocktail route—?”’ exclaimed Lucy. 

Her blue eyes were widely open. She had never 
met a woman so outspoken as Mrs. Paul. 

‘Why shouldn’t I tell you that when everybody else 
will? Our big men were heavy drinkers. Even to- 
day—but things are better. We women are attend- 
ing to that. When Dad died, I was in a position to 
pick and choose. And I took my time about it. 
Finally I married Paul. And whatever the cats may 
say it was a love match. Paul is a gentleman; and he 
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can rule his own tongue although he can’t rule mine. 
We’ve worried along fine. But out here Paul misses 
women like you. You play about with him. He won't 
make love to you; at least I hope not. And he can 
help you. Paul has a flair for things rather than per- 
sons. What is bad in this house, I bought.” 

Lucy was amused and edified. She recognized in 
Mrs. Paul something indefinable that did suggest 
the Princess Pocahontas. Chet said that there might 
be a tincture of Indian blood in her veins. Certainly 
she was very dark, almost swarthy. Chet added: 
“She has the Chief’s stride on the sand.” 

Mrs. Paul was equally frank and outspoken about 
Lucy herself, saying in a jolly voice: 

“You are surprised and delighted with Burlingame.” 

“After all your kindness—” 

“We want to make you feel at home, still—” 

“tVes pe 

“Say what you like to Paul and me—unload on us, 
but with some of the others’—she hesitated for a 
second and pressed Lucy’s hand—‘‘well, it would be 
discreet with them not to be surprised because we can 
do things fairly decently. I mean, you know, that sur- 
prise coming from you, if too plainly shown, indicates 
that Englishwomen of your position expect too little 
of us. You are a dear to smile at me so sweetly.” 

After this the ladies called each other Lucy and 
Imogen. 

On the Monday morning Chet bustled off to San 
Francisco, leaving Lucy at Burlingame. Both he and 
Mrs. Paul seemed to demand from her nods of 
acquiescence. . 

“You'll be lonesome at the Palace—” 

“If you are bored with us—” 

‘T shall come back by the dinner train—” 
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“Menlo Park wants to entertain you.” 

Menlo Park, at the beginning of this century, still 
disputed the social supremacy of Burlingame. But the 
people who lived in large wooden houses encompassed 
by costly gardens were regarded as “‘has beens.” Be- 
cause they refused to entertain ostentatiously, enter- 
tainment by them was regarded as a hall-mark. Mrs. 
Paul said with finality: ““You must know them, and the 
sooner the better.” 

Press notices advertised Lord Dorrington’s niece. 
She made acquaintance with reporters who asked 
astounding questions. Even the Standard was be- 
latedly complimentary. Chet said: “Luce, you’re a 
headline.” 

She was. 


4 

It is impossible to exaggerate what this hospitable 
entertainment and cordial social recognition meant to 
an exile. Looking back long afterwards, Lucy could 
measure it, but not at the time. Briefly it established 
her in a position higher than her husband’s. Sooner or 
later this leads to unpleasantness. In Lucy’s case it 
came later, because Chet rejoiced so boyishly over her 
small triumphs. They meant little to her, because she 
took them for granted; they meant much, in another 
sense, because Chet was so engrossed in his business. 
He had to spend his days away from her. Al- 
ways he returned to her the lover, tender and yet 
ardent. She knew that his enforced absences warmed 
her heart. Meanwhile she was the guest of Mrs. 
Paul’s many friends and much busied with the plan- 
ning of her home. Paul Townsend helped, having no 
business of his own to attend to. Friendship with him 
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imposed itself. Chet said: ‘“Townsend knows; I don’t. 
He'll see to it that we aren’t skinned alive by archi- 
tects and contractors.” Paul accepted these obliga- 
tions with nonchalant grace and, so he said, from a 
sense of duty. He could recognize the best because 
he had always had it. He admitted to Lucy that the 
best in California was not to be achieved without 
effort. He talked with Bostonian primness, scrupu- 
lously avoiding slang. Western slang delighted Lucy. 
It was so apt, so fluid. But she was incapable of using 
slang herself or of coining it as Chet did. 

Ultimately, plans for a house in the Western Addi- 
tion were given to Chet. Paul had paid for them. 
But he had not used them, being overruled in the mat- 
ter by a dominant partner. The house, so Mrs. Paul 
decided, would be too small for her. Paul shrugged 
his shoulders and pigeon-holed the plans and specifica- 
tions. They called for a Queen Anne mansion in 
perfect proportion, designed upon the austere lines of 
the Christopher Wren houses. Lucy gasped when she 
saw a tiny model. 

“Tt’s so exactly right. And you say Imogen didn’t 
want that!” 

“Too English. There is a Wren house in Chi- 
chester, a dream house. These plans were made from 
that. The model, you understand, is not a slavish copy. 
It’s Wren modernized inside. If it would suit you, 
it’s yours.” 

‘“‘Oh-h-h! How generous of you! But it might be 
too English for Chet.” 

‘You ask him. It would be a real pleasure for me 
to see this house built. And I can see you in it. And 
I know the men who can build it.” 

Chet, without giving the matter any thought at all 
beyond the probable costs of construction, wished his 
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wife to please herself. He wanted a “solid” house; 
he wanted a “lovely” home. His dream house on 
Spanish lines, like old man Harker’s, was better suited 
to the ranch. Nevertheless he gibed at accepting such 
costly plans as a present. Mrs. Paul said happily: 

“It’s our wedding present. We never gave you 
anything. You take it with humble and grateful 
hearts. And if you leave things to Paul, he’ll save 
you thousands and thousands of dollars.” 

So things were left to Paul. 


5 


The time came too soon when Lucy had to abandon 
her physical activities. Three months before her baby 
was due she went to the ranch to be mothered by 
Mammy Cowlard. The ranch was in San Luis Obispo 
County, about halfway between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and within a few miles of the coast, but 
remote from the recently built railroad. If Lucy 
winced at first sight of the ranch-house, she dissem- 
bled her feelings. This put no undue strain upon her, 
because the surroundings were so beautiful. Also, 
Spring was abroad in Southern California. The foot- 
hills were gorgeous with lupin and eschscholtzia; the 
valleys at night were fields of Ardath, white with 
moonflowers. Roses bloomed gloriously in the garden 
and clambered everywhere, hiding rough palings and 
unsightly walls. Back of the ranch-house were the big 
corrals and barns, and behind these again the home- 
pasture, where the Frisian-Holstein cows stood plac- 
idly with their great udders touching the rich meadow 
grass. Mammy Cowlard knew to a gill what each cow 
gave, and the percentage of butter to each gallon of 


milk. 
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“Tt’s a paradise,” said Lucy. She inhaled the warm 
air, noting something pungent about it. 

“You smell tarweed. That’s the first smell I can 
remember. Look here.” He pulled from his pocket a 
note case, opened it, and handed Lucy a bit of the 
dried weed still aromatic. “I take a smell of that in 
my office, and, Gosh! in two two’s I’m back on the old 
ranch mending fence.” 

“Chet, you’re much more sentimental than I am.” 

“May be. Sentiment is a darned fine thing, if it 
doesn’t get over-ripe.” 

Within three days Lucy’s overall skirt, made of 
stout canvas, smelt of tarweed and became sticky 
about the hem. If she lacked sentiment, she had sense 
enough to take things as she found them and to adapt 
herself to the simple life. The ranch-house was built 
of wood. An immense verandah kept the sun from 
the principal rooms. The parlor was rarely used. 
Lucy stared at enlarged photographs of Chet’s rela- 
tions. His comments on them amused her. Granpa 
and Granma Cowlard, who crossed the plains, were 
there, and Uncle Dave, and Aunt Luella in an im- 
mense crinoline. 

A d’Aguilar assimilated, not too easily, details of 
family history. Chet said: “I guess you know now 
why I wanted to have some of your family portraits 
copied.” 

It was plain to Lucy that in Chet’s case—as in Mrs. 
Townsend’s—the stream had once more risen higher 
than its source. That, for the present, sufficed her. 
The photographs portrayed strong men and women, 
who had fought and conquered with the odds heavily 
against them. ‘This was a consoling thought. The 
Pierrepoints and d’Aguilars, on the other hand, had 
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fought a losing battle with the odds as heavily in their 
favor. 

Mammy Cowlard, divining that a d’Aguilar could 
not escape odious comparisons, said sharply: 

“I just hate frills. We could have things very 
different—we could burn our old sticks—if we wanted 
to. Someway we don’t. The ranch-house has charac- 
ter. It tells its own true tale. Chet is forever urging 
me to get more help, but I make my own bed and 
sleep the sounder on it because I do. Still, dear, if 
there’s anything you’d fancy, why you tell me, and 
Vil getiit.? 

“No complaints.” 

“Kuong is a good cook, and so am I. Our food 
won’t hurt you any, but if you want a piano with one 
of these new player attachments, you say so. I'd love 
to give you something real big and costly.” 

Lucy kissed her. ‘“That kiss is for all the things I 
don’t want.” 

“After B’ling’um—!”’ 

“But, Mammy, this is much more new and exciting 
than a piano. I’m happy here with you and Chet.” 

Mrs. Jane Cowlard observed slily: 

“Say, child, after what Chet told me of your high- 
toned folks I guess you ain’t repining because these,” 
she indicated departed relations, “went before you 
came.” 

“Oh! you mustn’t say that even in joke. Your 
people lived. And they worked.” Then something 
long suppressed seemed to break from her. She spoke 
vehemently, with real sincerity. ‘You see, I’m getting 
what Chet calls—values. You have no idea what my 
life has been. I was beginning to look upon the Eng- 
land I knew with such disappointed eyes. Most 
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of my friends do nothing but amuse themselves. You 
and your people made this place. That’s a big thing. 
And I can see what you’ve done. I’m proud to be- 
longing to you. I am indeed.” 

Mammy Cowlard’s too grim face softened. 

“Tf you feel that way—” 

ENT do.”’ 

“Good for you, dearie. Mind you, you’re seeing 
the bright side which is as it should be, and I reckon, 
too, that you’re squinting at us through Chet’s specs. 
This place isn’t so pretty in the fall when we’ve had 
no rain for three months, and the dust lies thick on: 
the roses. It is, glory be, Springtime for you.” 

Lucy had spoken simply, but in mind she was not 
simple. Inwardly she had gasped when she beheld the 
rugged countenance of Uncle Dave and the ringlets 
of Aunt Luella. But she recalled happily Mrs. Paul, 
whose grandfather drove a hack. Mrs. Paul could go 
—and had been—anywhere. Mrs. Paul, even if she 
chose to decry her claims to gentility, was a distin- 
guished woman of the world. Paul Townsend had 
married her. And it had been a love match. Nature 
contrived such matches. Extremes met and were fused 
together. Already she was tinged with Chet’s philoso- 
phy. Listening to mother and son discussing with 
animation such possibilities as drought, fires, grass- 
hoppers, and the pestilences that afflict cattle, horses 
and hogs, not to mention wire-worms in wheat, Lucy 
experienced no apprehensions. She was in a new coun- 
try and of it—for better or worse. 


Chet remained at the ranch. Oil had been found in 
many parts of the county. There were promising in- 
dications of oil on the San Julian. Lucy soon realized 
that Mrs. Jane Cowlard and her head vaquero 
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thought alike concerning what is loosely called prog- 
ress. Chet’s progressive stimuli were inherited from 
his father. It leaked out in family talk that the pros- 
perity of the ranch was due to Chet’s indefatigable 
Mammy. The inventor had busied himself with many 
inventions. Out of a score, one had succeeded greatly. 
Lucy was shown the half-room, half-shed where the 
inventor worked, morning, noon and night. His wife 
had worked equally hard on the ranch. 

“They both got there,” said Chet proudly. 

‘And you are their son,” thought Lucy. The diffi- 
culties surmounted frightened her. Such manifesta- 
tion of ceaseless energy was consuming, almost sui- 
cidal. It had killed prematurely the father; and it 
had affected the son. Still, Mrs. Jane Cowlard looked 
reassuringly robust. 

Pondering these matters in her heart, Lucy sided 
with the mother and against the son whenever they 
talked about oil. She attempted mild expostulation 
with Chet: 

““Wouldn’t oil spoil the ranch?” 

“But, sweetheart, I must march with the times. All 
the bad citizens are in the tail of the procession. It’s 
just in me to go ahead. I don’t care a continental for 
the money end of it. If I make the money you can 
spend it. Mammy hates big changes. If there’s oil 
here, we could pipe it to sea-level. I needn’t worry 
about details I don’t understand. I’ve had several prop- 
ositions—” 

Propositions. 

These were part of the rich man’s burden. Propo- 
sitions flowed automatically to Paul Townsend and 
into his waste-paper basket. After leaving Harvard a 
proposition had lured Paul into Wall Street. There 
he had lost about half a million of his father’s money. 
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- The affair had its comic side. The son had no notion 
that he was “‘bucking’”’ against his own father. The 
father made what the son lost and so the money re- 
mained in the family. Paul had bought his experience 
cheap. 

Naturally enough, to quote Paul to Chet was a 
waste of words. It was possible to quote Chet against 
himself. 

“You told me once that a wise man put his eggs 
into one basket—and watched that basket.” 

“You bet. I’m watching the harvester. It’s grow- 
ing like Jack’s beanstalk. It’s growing too big for one 
man to watch it. Now, if I make a company of it, 
what’s the matter with watching the San Julian? Or, 
contrariwise, if I go on watching the harvester, why 
not encourage some live wire to develop, at his risk, 
the San Julian?” 

Lucy had no ready answer to such a question. 

She was constrained to measure Chet by his own 
standards, not hers. Chet’s vitality and energy were 
overwhelming. He had made good by sheer force of 
will. All his men friends were like him. They sought 
power rather than money. Incidentally, power meant 
money. She could envisage Chet as heroic; she liked 
to do so; but often he frightened her when she 
glimpsed the spectre, Failure, gibbering behind him. 
She began to appreciate too the risks that such men 
ran; the physical strain quite apart from what might 
be termed, in Chet’s vernacular, the ‘‘collateral slaps”’ 
of Providence. 

She wondered whether their child would take after 
him or herself, consoling herself with the French dic- 
tum: 

‘‘Les enfants d’amour ressemblent toujours au pére.” 
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Living on the ranch with Mammy Cowlard was 
Mrs. Sophronia Jackman, Mammy’s eldest sister, who 
had buried three husbands. Auntie Soph, as Chet 
called her, had experienced many ups and downs, and 
out of these had built up a philosophy peculiarly her 
own. Lucy summed her up as a valiant old woman, 
quaintly outspoken, and intensely prejudiced, a victim 
of the preconceived idea, as most of us are. Auntie 
Soph pecked fiercely at Lucy’s cheek, when the two 
ladies met for the first time, and eyed her new niece 
with shaggy raised brows. Chet said to his wife: 
“There’s a look of old Abe Lincoln about Auntie.” 
There was. She had small independent means and the 
ends of a hard-shell Baptist. To her Lucy was an 
aristocrat and a butterfly. Auntie Soph had worked 
hard all her life. She could make root beer, sarsapa- 
rilla, and other mildly invigorating cordials. She 
played hymn-tunes upon her own organ, which she re- 
garded as a symbol of luxury and extravagance. 

““That’s mine,” she said to Lucy. “I paid cash for 
it. It was sinful of me to burn up so much good money, 
but I just wanted an organ all my life. When Mr. 
Jackman went to his long home, I pinched some over 
the funeral, because I meant to buy what I wanted. 
I’ve been punished, child. Yes—not a living soul has 
ever said a kind word to me about the thing. Well, I 
don’t care; I just love to hear myself play it.” 

“T should like to hear you play.” 

“No; you wouldn’t. And you can’t flimflam me. 
I’m too old to pay compliments or to receive them.” 

Lucy smiled, but she smelt battle. Auntie Soph, she 
perceived, was brandishing her hatpin, sparring for an 
opening. And she liked to talk as she knitted, erect 
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in a straight-backed chair. Within a day or two, she 
began to pounce upon Lucy’s pronunciations of cer- 
tain words. 

“How do you get ‘clark’ out of ‘clerk’ ?” 

“T don’t. It was ‘got’ long before I was born.” 

This was disarming, as Lucy intended it to be. She 
had to answer patiently such questions. Mammy was 
busy on the ranch with her son. Auntie Soph was 
crippled by some rheumatic affection, which she bore 
with Spartan fortitude. Lucy, in her condition, had to 
remain much at home. She came to the conclusion 
that amicable disputes with Auntie were mentally in- 
vigorating. Also, for Chet’s sake, she hoped to win 
the affection of a brave old woman. Obviously Auntie 
Soph nourished a grudge against everybody and every- 
thing noticeably English. She lost no time in accusing 
Lucy of dropping her “‘aitches.” 

‘““Auntie—I don’t.” 

“Yes, you do. You leave the ‘aitch’ out of ‘when’ 
and ‘where’ and ‘which.’ ” 

Wihhat’s true: 

“You say ‘umor’ instead of ‘humor.’ ” 

“It’s correct to drop the aitch there.” 

“If Webster says so, it is so.” 

Lucy fetched Webster. To Auntie Soph’s amaze- 
ment and annoyance, Webster—that supreme authority 
in the West—gave “humor” and “umor.” Glaring at 
Lucy, Aunt Soph attacked more virulently: 

“English folks ought to drop the word anyways, be- 
cause they haven’t got the thing itself.” 

‘You mean we have no sense of humor?” 

"Yes; I do; 

‘‘Perhaps you claim Charles Dickens as an American 
citizen?” 

“Well now, I own up I'd forgotten him, bless him!” 
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“I think I can prove to you, Auntie, that English 
people have a sense of humor.” 

“You go right ahead and do it.” 

‘““We read and enjoy your Mark Twain.” 

“Is that so? I’m mighty glad to hear it. Now, 
child, I guess you’re talking too much. Shall I fetch 
you a cup-custard? Would you fancy a little chicken 
broth?” 

Verbal encounters generally ended like this. Still, 
with Auntie Soph, and with other plain-spoken neigh- 
bors who called to have a “‘howdy,”’ Lucy was inexor- 
ably driven to the conclusion that she was regarded, 
not quite as a foreigner, but as a representative of 
much that was alien to these simple, honest Arcadians. 
Even meekly submitting to their inquisitions, she had 
to tell herself once more that an Englishwoman as 
wife was distinctly not an asset to a Son of the Golden 


West. 


7 


Alas! when the sun shone brightest upon this happy 
pair it was eclipsed. They spoke afterwards of their 
first three weeks upon the ranch as a second honey- 
moon. They were much together under enchanting 
conditions. With Chet it was impossible to be bored. 
His lively imagination, his honest zest in life, his en- 
joyment of simple and costless pleasures were infectious. 
He disarmed what was hypercritical in Lucy; he 
whirled her out of herself. During the first honey- 
moon there had been occasional doubts. The “can 
he keep it up” had assailed her. Selfish men, she knew, 
could be unselfish as bridegrooms. Upon the second 
honeymoon Chet’s unselfishness confirmed itself as 


static. 
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And then the awful thing happened. 

They were driving together behind a fast-trotting 
mare, not permitted by a careful Jehu to extend her- 
self. On a level stretch of road, free from chuck- 
holes, Lucy suggested an increase of pace: “Can she 
do a mile in less than three minutes?” Chet glanced 
ahead and admonished her to “‘sit tight.” The mare 
responded to a steady pull on the lines. As she was 
nearing top speed, a wheel came off. Chet, by some 
miracle, shot into the air and landed on his feet with 
the stout reins still in his hand. The mare stopped. 
Lucy remained in the buggy, terribly shaken, but ap- 
parently uninjured. She was the first to laugh at the 
accident. Three days afterwards her child was born— 
dead. And for forty-eight hours it seemed likely that 
Lucy would follow her baby into the shades. 


CHAPTER V 
THE END OF THE FIRST PHASE 


I 


But such speculation may be commended as a 

mental exercise for the imagination. The mis- 
carriage of so many happy hopes affected Lucy sub- 
consciously. The wilderness had bludgeoned her. The 
doctor from Paso Robles happened to be delayed in 
coming to her; a competent nurse was not to be found 
nearer than San Francisco (although Mammy Cowlard 
stoutly denied this) ; and, speaking generally, the in- 
numerable little things that make severe illness less 
insupportable were difficult to obtain. Exactly the same 
trivial accident of a nut coming unscrewed might have 
happened in Golden Gate Park, but it didn’t. Men 
may be more rational in such matters. Certainly 
women were less so five and twenty years ago. All 
her life Lucy had been forced to consider others, not 
without inward revolt. She had been bound to the 
duties and conventions of time and place. Suddenly, 
she had cut loose, to find herself once again bound to 
other duties and other conventions. Up to a point 
she was too easily influenced. She knew this and de- 
plored it when she came in contact with masterful 
women like Mrs. Paul Townsend and Mammy Cowl- 
ard. Had her baby been born strong and healthy 
-upon the ranch she might have stayed there, because 
75 


I T is fatuous to speculate on what might have been. 
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staying there meant a closer comradeship with her 
husband. He might have been persuaded to turn the 
harvester over to a company; he wanted to develop 
the ranch. Lucy was shrewd enough to understand 
all that this might mean. She could weigh, perhaps, 
the advantages rather than the disadvantages. Chet 
would have his “lovely” home, and live beautifully. 
She could behold him as a many-acred sort of squire, 
the big ‘“‘bug” in the county, a “good” citizen. He 
would have his Spanish house on the farther side of 
the ranch, nearer the railroad, and she would be the 
chatelaine. Such a life would be delightfully—Eng- 
lish. Chet and she had, indeed, chosen an appropriate 
site upon a sloping foothill. A creek flowed through 
a valley embellished with white oaks and live-oaks. 
Cottonwoods, green in the hottest summer, bordered 
the creek. Motor-cars were just beginning to annihi- 
late distance. 

This day-dream vanished when she lay in the 
shadows feeling that life was ebbing from her. The 
ranch had been cruel. To say so to Chet would have 
been a soul’s betrayal. And, besides, she was hardly 
conscious of her emotions. 

Vitality came back, but she had to endure a slow 
convalescence much alone. Chet, of course, was sum- 
moned away. To the disgruntlement of Mammy 
Cowlard, Mrs. Paul rushed down from Burlingame. 
Greek met Greek. But Mrs. Paul dissembled with 
Mammy. On that account she was the more outspoken 
with Lucy: 

“You couldn’t live here—impossible! We've tried 
it. Too remote. And the servant question would snow 
you in. I didn’t dare to bring my maid. And, say 
what you please, the hayseed comes down the centuries 
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as the historical fool. Your Chet is cut on business 
lines; his friends are business men. This ranch is run 
just right by the old lady, economically. So long as 
she lives, she'll be the boss here. What neighbors 
have you? A lot of squatters—! Oh, yes, good, hard- 
working folks in their way. And you and Chet would 
grow more and more like them. I can see the hair 
sprouting out of Chet’s ears so long that he could 
braid it.” 

More nods of acquiescence from Lucy, too weak to 
talk back, and inwardly convinced. 

“Little old San Francisco for eb concluded Mrs. 
Paul cheerfully. 

Lucy understood that her friend was kind, sympa- 
thetic and knowledgeable. This word bubbled from 
Mrs. Paul’s red lips. The ‘“‘I want to know” of the 
ardent Californian sank into unexplored zones of 
ignorance. Californians confronted facts, refusing to 
be flimflammed. In this they joined forces with the 
down-east Yankee. Mrs. Paul affirmed that San Fran- 
cisco was nearer to New York than Chicago or the 
great cities of the mid-west. 

‘We're cosmopolitans—and proud of it.” 

Even Mammy Cowlard had to admit that Mrs. 
Paul was tonic, and a mighty good friend in need. 


2 


Chet came back after Mrs. Paul had gone, bringing 
with him his friend, Harvey Bousefield, whom Lucy 
had met once or twice. Bousefield was a rising lawyer, 
a recognized authority on Patent law. According to 
Chet, Bousefield had secured, after interminable litiga- 
tion, the Cowlard rights in the harvester. Bousefield 
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—and Paraday, his partner—were “‘straight.”” Many 
lawyers in the Bay City were crooked as rams’ horns. 
“on the make,” diabolically clever and unscrupulous. 

Bousefield, from the first, eyed Lucy critically. He, 
too, was a graduate of Berkeley University, but, unlike 
Chet, a man of disconcerting silences, the more discon- 
certing because, as an advocate, he could reduce to pulp 
prevaricating witnesses and bullying counsel. Bouse- 
field looked, to Lucy, singularly un-English. He had 
never been to London or Paris; he had no use for 
society; he was a man’s man and an encrusted bachelor. 
He was rather too polite to women, standing hat in 
hand before them, throwing away a cigar if he spoke 
to them, and bowing punctiliously when he disagreed 
with them. Many petticoats waggled uneasily at sight 
of him. 

“Old Harve,” said Chet, ‘‘has a three-storied head, 
handsomely furnished, but you can’t look at the fixings 
unless he hands over his latchkey; and he carries that 
on a chain.” 

Bousefield, in his quiet way, corroborated what Mrs. 
Paul had said concerning ranching and _ ranch-life. 
Probably he regarded Lucy as unfit to be the helpmeet 
of a rancher, and it must be remembered that he was 
seeing her and sizing her up as a weakling. Lucy had 
not been asked by Bousefield what she thought of Cali- 
fornia, a remarkable abstention. But somehow he 
conveyed the impression that he didn’t care what she 
thought. 

There could be no question of his honest affection 
for Chet, whom he regarded semi-paternally. 

“Chet,” he said to Lucy, “‘is an asset.”’ 

‘To you—to me?” 

‘To the State.” 

His grave utterance was impressive. Obviously he 
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thought that Chet and men like him were sorely needed 
in a city of grafters. 

“I see Chet,” continued the Oracle, “president of 
a big bank some day. I’d like to steer him to 
that.” 

‘“‘But—he knows nothing of banking.” 

‘le knows men. Banking is, or ought to be, clean 
business, Chet couldn’t touch politics. We must keep 
him out of that mud hole.” 

The “‘we”’ was the first compliment she had received 
from Mr. Bousefield. She thrust nimbly at him: 

‘Do you think, Mr. Bousefield, that women pull 
strings over here?” 

“Surely. They are at the back of this Prohibition 
movement. Women are doctors, barristers, and jour- 
nalists. When they go into the stock market, we call 
them ‘mudhens.’ ” 

‘You admit, then, that women count ?”’ 

“Unquestionably.” 

“Do you understand—us ?” 

“T think,” he replied deliberately, ‘‘that sex differen- 
tiations are overemphasized. Men and women are 
human beings. Why they can’t treat each other as 
human beings is a howling note of interrogation to me, 
both as a lawyer and as a man. Naturally you have 
the English viewpoint.” 

“Tf you would tell me what you take that to be.” 

He picked his words—another subtle compliment. 

“T may be wrong, Mrs. Cowlard; I dare say I am. 
I have gleaned my opinions at secondhand. English- 
women, leaving out your suffragists and suffragettes, 
are passive. Perhaps you regard that as an attribute 
of your sex? I don’t. The law of primogeniture ac- 
counts for your passivity. The male comes first. Here 
a man divides his property equally amongst his chil- 
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dren. Often the girls inherit more than the boys. 
American women have more at stake; self-interest, self- 
preservation make them active along all lines of en- 
deavor.” 

“You put it clearly.” 

‘That is my business.” 

He asked permission to light a cigarette. 

Was he a prig? Was he chilled steel? He ap- 
peared to be curiously impersonal, suavely critical of 
others, a precisian. She had never met a man so aloof 
from what is petty in life. Chet had to admit that 
Harve was something of a machine— 

“Harve is a harvester—never saw the connection be- 
fore! He takes knowing. I’m under the biggest obli- 
gations to him.” 

“T know. But—he’s well paid for that, isn’t he? 
I do see him as your sound business adviser, but I 
don’t see him as your intimate friend.” 

“Maybe he doesn’t see you as my wife.” 

“T’m quite sure he doesn’t.” 

He laughed. 

“Now, birdie, that makes you hot in the collar. 
You cool off for a spell and listen to wisdom. Mammy 
rubbed it well into me that a young man must be 
mighty careful in the choice of his friends. I had to 
fight for Harve’s friendship; and I knew it was worth 
fighting for. We were college chums. Harve knocked 
a lot of darn foolishness out of me. I was half-baked 
when I went to Berkeley and apt to scatter my ener- 
gies. Harve bales his. I saw something fine in him 
lacking in me. I reckon that in this funny old world 
we want what we haven’t got. I tackled him in that 
spirit and I tried to put a double-Nelson on you for 
as same reason. Huh! Weren’t you standoffish at 

rst! 
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“Sure |”? 

“Oh, boy—!” 

“You quit that, sweetheart. Your little mouth isn’t 
made for it. I can’t alter my ways of talking; and I 
don’t want you to alter yours. I love the English in 
you; and I hope you love the Californian in me. Let’s 
get back to Harve. I want you to feel as I do towards 
him. If anything happened to me, Harve would be the 
pilot of your ship. He’s my executor. All my interests 
are in his hands. Got it?” 

Lucy temporized honestly. 

“I want to like him if he likes me.” 


3 


For the moment Mr. Bousefield disappears. Lucy 
and Chet returned to San Francisco, where a surprise 
awaited her. The Cowlard home was rising magically 
out of a sand dune, now leveled and covered with rich 
alluvial soil. Chet said: “Paul Townsend has worked 
like a beaver, but I helped to speed things up. The 
builders have been at it day and night.” 

“They never work like this in England.” 

“There’s no limit on output here.” 

Lucy blinked at the next lot. 

““Wasn’t there a house on that lot?” 

“T bought that lot and moved the house.” 

“Moved the house?” 

“You bet. We needed that lot for our yard. The 
saucer was too small for the cup. Yes, Mrs. Cowlard, 
we shall be issuing cards for our first ‘At Home’ before 
we know where we are.” 

Lucy had to confess that she didn’t quite know where 


she was. 
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Chet’s offices downtown and the Cowlard Works 
in Alameda left her dazed. He had offices and fac- 
tories in half a dozen towns in the mid-west. But 
when he said: “Say, do you want to see ’em?” she 
shook her head, murmuring: “Not yet.’ Inordinate 
output seemed to be threatening the sanctities and safe- 
ties of the home. The offices were in the new Item 
skyscraper and occupied an entire floor. Chet said 
significantly: “The Item was mighty nice to you, Luce; 
they wouldn’t have thrown so many bouquets if they 
had seen the plans of the Cowlard Block.” 

“You mean our house?” 

‘‘T mean my house, my business block, my monument, 
quakeproof and fireproof. Perhaps I ought to say 
our house, because in everything I do and make you 
have a half interest as my wife.” 

“Heavens! And you talked of developing the 
ranch.” 

“That’s a side issue. This is big business.” 

“Chet, I’m too small for big business. You frighten 
me; you do indeed. Sooner or later your business will 
own you.” 

He digested this soberly enough; and they were wise 
words wrung from a loving woman’s heart. Solicitude 
for her tempered his reply. 

‘‘A man in this country can’t have it both ways. I’d 
sooner wear out than rust out.” 

She smiled faintly, because faith in her man sus- 
tained her. She understood why men were absent from 
luncheons and teas given by idle ladies. ‘The men were 
at work. 

“IT wish I could help him in his work,” thought 
Lucy, ‘‘but I can’t.” 

She had a word or two with Paul Townsend, whom 
she was meeting nearly every day. The Wren House 
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had become his obsession, much to the amusement of 
his wife. Lucy had said, quoting Chet: “This is Paul’s 
monument.” Mrs. Paul agreed, adding: “It keeps him 
out of mischief.” She continued after a pause: 

“You’re a befogged islander. Men get into mischief 
when they have nothing to do.” 

It was easier to talk with Paul than to him. He 
could expiate on many themes interesting to Lucy; he 
saw clearly the funny side of life on the Pacific Slope; 
but his habit of mind was indolent; he was bored by 
importunate questions. 

Lucy asked him boldly: 

“What do you think of Californian men?” 

“I suppose you mean the get-rich-quick type, the 
hustlers?” 

“Yes; Ido. They puzzle me, and I wonder whether 
they puzzle you. Anyhow, you don’t go on as they do.” 

He replied derisively : 

“Label me—Hors Concours. To be honest, I—I 
don’t think about them much. I accept each on his 
merits. Are you asking me to pass a considered judg- 
ment on Chet?” 

Lucy blushed. Immediately Mr. Paul Townsend 
became the old Etonian. 

“T beg your pardon. I oughtn’t to have said that; 
it was an impertinence. Still,” he laughed pleasantly, 
‘‘an limpertinence between friends is a measure of 
friendship. If you will explain what puzzles you, I 
shall probably reveal myself as equally puzzled.” 

“They all seem to do too much. Is it a disease ?” 

“No; it’s competition. That’s why I dropped out. 
They specialize tremendously, unreasonably. It’s the 
same with games. Look at Gould. He built a real 
tennis court, sent for the leading pro, and became a 
champion. His father was a champion in Wall Street. 
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Now, Lucy” (they called each other by their Christian 
names after Lucy’s illness), “like all women you want 
to be personal. You ask these questions because they 
are affecting you. Good! I’llbe personal. My father 
accumulated a big pile. He was an object lesson to 
me. He was worn out at sixty—foundered. Towards 
the close of his life he became that pitiable creature— 
a health hunter, at Nauheim, Carlsbad, and in Florida. 
My mother was a Van Rensselaer. It was her doing 
that I was sent to Eton. Father wanted me to specialize 
in cricket. Think of it! The ruling passion in super- 
successful Americans. I was a mug at cricket. I pre- 
ferred the river. I learnt this, and not much else, at 
Eton: the value of an all-round development. As a 
rich man’s son I could do what I liked; and I liked 
books, pictures, sport. Life has many facets for me. 
Life, I hope, has many facets for you. But I admit 
that love is the big facet which absorbs most light, 
the table top of the brilliant. American men can make 
love better, perhaps, than Englishmen, but I’m hanged 
if they can keep it and make a pile of money at the 
same time. American women are beginning to find 
that out. Women love winners, but the best of them 
get a lot of solid comfort and attention from the 
losers.” 

Lucy remained silent. Paul talked of old oak panel- 
ing and mural decoration. 


4 


The housewarming was a colossal success. Chet 
spoke of it as an immense “ad.” Secretly Lucy was 
shocked at any alliance between big business and the 
home; sacred and profane loves lay apart. But she 
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could not deny the fact, which emerged in leaded type 
next day. The Press published pictures of the Wren 
mansion; columns were written about it by sprightly 
reporters, whose quills were dipped into champagne 
and old brandy. But all began adroitly in the Western 
Addition and ended in Alameda. Chet’s Publicity De- 
partment attended strictly to that. 

Mrs. Paul helped Lucy to receive. They stood side 
by side in the hall hung with tapestries. Lucy was 
yowned in pale blue chiffon and wore her pearls. Mrs. 
Paul looked resplendent in old rose velvet with many 
diamonds. A select dinner, served at small round 
tables, preceded a ball and the inevitable ‘‘german.”’ 
It was a grief to Chet that Mammy Cowlard refused 
to be present. 

At this function Menlo Park and Burlingame stared 
superciliously at frisky ‘‘second-raters.” Chet had 
asked Everybody and his Wife, pleading policy as 
an excuse for the ‘‘mix-up.”’ Towards the close of the 
entertainment a few men exceeded the bounds of 
sobriety. One or two were hardened offenders. Lucy 
waxed pallid with indignation. A prominent citizen, 
prematurely bald, tried to coax a magnum of cham- 
pagne from the nape of his neck to the apex of his 
pate. The bottle crashed to the floor. A young wife 
discovered her husband under the supper table bliss- 
fully asleep. Mrs. Paul consoled Lucy: 

‘They aren’t our friends. I dare say there was heavy 
drinking in Wren’s time. At such a hop as this some 
of the boys must get hopped. You can scratch their 
names off your visiting list. Don’t worry!” 

Harvey Bousefield displayed sympathy and tact. He 
managed to whisper to his displeased and disgusted 
hostess : 
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“Smile and keep smiling till you are quit of them.” 

“I’m sure they will be the last to leave. All the 
same, thank you.” 

She achieved smiles and gracious nods to the end, 
and was rewarded when the beaming Chet slipped into 
her hand a big blue envelope. 

“What's this?” 

“Your title deeds to your own home. It’s yours, 
Luce. Old Harve drew ’em up tight as wax. You 
own this lot and everything on it.” 

“Chet—!” 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“You’re the sweetest thing. I love to think that 
you own a chunk of real estate in California. To- 
morrow, bright and early, you must put your title deeds 
into your own safe.” 

‘““My own safe?” 

‘Yes; I’ve gotten you a safe in the Deposit Vaults. 
Here’s the key. Take care of it.” 

Overtired and overstrung, she hovered upon the 
brink of tears. She was thinking passionately: ‘He is 
the dearest and most generous of men; he gives me 
everything. And what I wanted to give him was 
cruelly taken from me.” Despite these inward groan- 
ings and travailings, she had pluck enough to smile, 
because she could see that he was asking for smiles. 

“You look pale. Have you eaten anything?” 

‘Nog? 

‘Nor have I. We'll sup together, darlingest.”’ 

Color flowed back into her cheeks as Chet bundled 
the servants out of the paneled dining-room and waited 
upon her himself. 

“Isn't it snug?” he asked, as he pulled his chair 
close to hers. 

“Yes; this is exactly right.” 
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Chet slept soundly after this triumph, but Lucy lay 
awake, vaguely sensible of physical ease and mental 
discomfort. The housewarming had opened her eyes. 
Chet’s old-time friends were not her friends. She 
knew that they had glared at each other. She knew, 
too, that Bousefield was aware of this. He stood aloof 
from the two sets of people, caring nothing for either. 
But she had seen him talking with Paul Townsend 
amicably enough. He was one of the few present who 
really knew what Paul had done. Did he approve or 
disapprove? Menlo Park approved with such em- 
phatic congratulation that a cynic might detect envy. 
Burlingame held the opinion San Francisco had been 
enriched. All the others looked down their noses, 
quoting Adonis Dixey: “It’s English, quite English, 
you know.” 

And Chet, for her sake, had wanted it to be quite 
English. Perhaps—horrid thought!—he had handed 
it over to her as her possession, simply because it 
“expressed” her and not him. Self-expression, as a 
theme of conversation at ladies’ luncheons, was then 
fashionable. Speculations concerning the inner mean- 
ing of Browning’s poetry, Christian Science, Spiritual- 
ism, were talked to tatters. It was agreed that women 
must express themselves. In God’s good time the men 
would tread in their footsteps. The women were the 
true pathfinders, the up-to-date pioneers. Lucy, at 
heart, thought that it was a case of the blind leading 
the blind, but she was too discreet to say so. 

Finally, summing up the traffiics and discoveries of 
the evening, she reposed upon the climax: 

Her home was hers, 
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Paul ‘“‘staffed” the establishment. Soon after her 
engagement, Lucy had suggested to Chet the expedi- 
ency of taking servants from England to California. 
Chet made hay of this. 

“Tt doesn’t work, believe me. The old-timers tried 
that. They can be got out there, when they’re acclima- 
tized.” 

Paul secured the highly paid services of a butler 
who looked like an archdeacon. His wife consented 
to reign over the kitchen. These two English worthies, 
seasoned vessels, engaged other servants under Paul’s 
supervision. This provoked gibes from Chet’s friends. 
Callers at the Wren house said to each other: “Say, 
I’m taking a trip to England this afternoon. Would 
you like to come along?” 

Mrs. Paul found a lady’s maid. 

The maid, Justine, was a capable middle-aged 
woman trained to trim a hat and copy a model frock 
from Paris. Mrs. Paul had just such another paragon, 
who, so she affirmed, paid with her needle for board 
and wages and gave daily lessons in French. Lucy 
soon discovered that the French were beloved by all 
San Franciscans. They spoke reverentially of Lafay- 
ette and his services to the Great Republic. France 
was a sister. All the women chattered in French, if 
they fancied their accent. Mothers of families contem- 
plated long absences from their husbands, saying 
piously: “My girls must learn French in France.” 
Many husbands seemed to accept this in an altruistic 
spirit. But Mrs. Paul winked at Lucy: “Our men 
stand hitched when the women are around; they have 
a gay time when their wives trip off to Paris.” 

For a season Lucy thoroughly enjoyed herself. San 
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Francisco, like all great cities, has an atmosphere of 
its own, difficult to describe, that makes for gaiety of 
spirit and a joyous recklessness. The sharp ups and 
downs of the streets are significant of the fortunes of 
its citizens. Nobody walks uphill. A cable car whirls 
you to the heights. Then you can look down upon the 
works of Man and contrast them with the works of 
God, the eternal hills and the ocean. Romance, the 
romance of big business, informs even the skyscrapers. 
Romance, of a more old-world quality and texture, 
haunts the polyglot quarters, where Chinese, Spaniards, 
Frenchmen and Italians live, each apart from the other. 
The water-front calls to mind the slums of Ratcliffe 
Highway. The climate, also, is grotesquely variable. 
Chill fogs roll in from the Pacific. In a jiffy cold 
succeeds heat. A valetudinarian needs a linen dust- 
coat with a fur collar attached to it. Possibly such 
disconcerting changes affect the inhabitants. Windows 
are shut to exclude sun and dust; fires have to be lit 
at night. In truth, San Francisco is a city of many 
climates; hence its provocative charm. It is not homo- 
geneous. It used to be called “‘wicked.”” In the nine- 
ties vice presented itself openly. Painted sirens sat 
behind revealing trellises. ‘Tiger town’? was one of 
the sights. Houses of ill-fame stood next to houses 
of good fame. Probably vice was the more repellent 
because it exhibited itself shamelessly. 

Lucy was astonished to find so many class distinc- 
tions. Class, as a word, is rarely used by English 
people who rank themselves amongst the Upper Ten. 
Lord Dorrington, for instance, might have spoken of 
his “order.” Ciass is used by the lower and middle 
classes in England. Lucy had supposed that in the 
land of the free all men and women were more or 
less equal socially. She was speedily undeceived. So- 
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ciety in the Bay City seemed to have innumerable 
grades and gradations. Jews, with rarest exceptions, 
were in a class by themselves. The old Southern and 
Spanish families, proud and impoverished, had little 
intercourse with the newly rich. But in 1900 the 
children of the railroad and mining potentates had 
more or less established themselves as social powers. 
As Mrs. Paul had said, they had been educated; they 
had learned what money means, and it means nearly 
everything in a new country. The jealousies and bick- 
erings of church-members tickled Lucy’s humor. Ro- 
man Catholics, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and 
Baptists moved in their own circles, barely overlapping. 
Chet, it may be mentioned, accompanied Lucy to the 
Episcopal church; and he wore a dark tweed suit that 
had been cut in London. 

A melting-pot, this San Francisco, for any English- 
woman who carried England in her pocket! 


6 


Within a year she had achieved a position. Invita- 
tions to dine in the paneled dining-room were sought 
after. Lucy twinkled rather than shone as a hostess. 
She remained herself, gracious, self-possessed, smiling, 
a creature of many suppressions. What she did not 
understand in this new country was quietly ignored. 
Inevitably she turned to the few who seemed to under- 
stand her. Women like Mrs. Dolph Hostetter said 
that she was trying to be exclusive, trying to keep 
out of her house her husband’s old friends. She made 
no such effort. Like seeks like in England. There 
was no taint of the snob in Lucy; and kindness of heart 
sweetened her manners toward many people who had 
nothing in common with her. As yet she had not 
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been assailed by homesickness. At the time of the 
housewarming, the Wren mansion (as reporters 
termed it) was barely half furnished. The adjuncts 
that give character—books, prints, pictures and porce- 
lain—were lacking. To supply these was a labor of 
love and a liberal education. Lucy displayed aptitudes 
in acquiring Paul’s expertise. He made haste slowly 
and, perhaps, deliberately. Mrs. Paul jested about 
this to Chet: 

“Paul thinks it would be sacrilege not to put the 
best into your house.” 

“That’s quite all right,”’ replied Chet genially. ‘“The 
best is good enough for me. And my house belongs, 
let me tell you, to Lucy.” 

Lucy was staggered at the bills, but Chet laughed 
at her. : 

“Bills payable are my affair.” 

We leave them pinkly prosperous and a thought too 
self-satisfied. Once more Lucy was about to become 
a mother. As soon as this glad expectation became 
certainty, Chet began to fuss over her. If they had 
drifted apart, now they drifted together again. Ob- 
viously Chet was terrified that his wife might do some- 
thing rash if he let her out of his sight for more than 
-a few hours. Business trips to the mid-west cities were 
temporarily abandoned. He came home earlier from 
the office and lingered over the breakfast table. Lucy 
discovered him reading ‘‘Advice to Mothers,” by Doc- 
tor Chevasse. Oddly enough, with a delicacy which 
Lucy appreciated, he refrained from addressing her as 
“Mother,” but he began to speak triumphantly of “My 


“Will it be my daughter?” 
She had to explain. Denseness was not a character- 
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istic of Chester Cowlard, but a tone in her voice puz- 
zled him. 

“What do you mean? Son or daughter will be 
equally sure of a welcome. When I think of some of 
the dames cavorting about this town, I feel uplift that 
I can speak of this blessed babe as mine.” 

““Chet—you haven’t the remotest idea of what I 
meant. I suppose your son will be taken in hand by 
you, trained in the way he should go. I see him build- 
ing large business blocks before he’s short-coated. But 
if it is a daughter—? Am I to have the same free 
hand with her?” 

“Tuce,” replied Chet solemnly, ‘ you’ ve always 
done what you darned please, and you’re going on 
doing it.’ 


THE SECOND PHASE 
CHAPTER VI 
FIVE YEARS AFTERWARDS 
I 


IVE years sped by more or less uneventfully. 
k Lucy, indeed, was hardly conscious of changes 
only visible, perhaps, to the introspective eye. 

One tremendous change was accepted as a matter of 
course. She became the mother of two healthy chil- 
dren. The boy arrived first, and then the girl some 
eighteen months later. The boy was baptized in water 
reputed to be taken from the river Jordan, and, at 
Chet’s wish, was christened Pierrepoint. Fortunately 
everybody called him Perry. Lucy chose the girl’s 
name—April, because the child had been born at the 
beginning of California’s loveliest month, not, how- 
ever, on All Fools’ Day. Mammy Cowlard sniffed at 
Pierrepoint but she approved of April. Lucy had sug- 
gested Berkeley as a happy compromise for the boy, 
because Chet was a son of the State University, and 
English Berkeleys (pronounced Barkley) had inter- 
married with Pierrepoints. She did not insist, partly 
because the American rendering of a famous name 
slightly lacerated her sensibilities. A joyous father was 
determined to please his wife. Mammy Cowlard had 
to leave it at that with the protest: “Maybe, Chet, 
you aren’t pleasing her.” ‘This was true enough. Lucy 
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had come to regard the Pierrepoints as remote. When 
new people took for granted that she had chosen the 
name, she felt annoyed. And annoyance had to be 
suppressed. The old man, her grandfather, was dead. 
Mrs. d’Aguilar sent out his christening cup, a fine piece 
of silver-gilt plate highly commended by Paul Town- 
send and given the place of honor upon a Chippendale 
sideboard of the same date. Lucy stared at it, mur- 
muring to herself Pierrepoint Cowlard—! Lord Dor- 
rington and Harvey Bousefield were the baby’s god- 
fathers. Mrs. Paul Townsend, who provided the water 
from Jordan, was the godmother. After the christen- 
ing, a notable function, wags at the Bohemian Club 
afirmed that it would be another ‘“‘ad”’ for the Cowlard 
Harvester. Chet saw the connection, but he was care- 
ful not to say so to his wife. 

Outwardly she remained much the same, a gracious 
hostess, a kind and sympathetic friend to her intimates, 
but increasingly aware of the innumerable petty dif- 
ferences between herself and the Californians. She 
could assume—what was unachieveable to Mammy 
Cowlard—a “visiting face.’ She reckoned herself to 
be a happy and contented woman, happiest and most 
content when with her children and in her home. By 
this time the claims of business upon her husband were 
accepted philosophically. Chet was Chet and would 
remain Chet till his vitality failed him. She had to 
consider that possibility. He “ran” the office; she 
“ran” the home. As Chet had told her, that was a 
question of money. The high wages paid to butler and 
cook-housekeeper secured their allegiance. Marriage, 
the archdeaconal butler, allowed nobody to rob his 
mistress except himself, and his peculations were con- 
fined to commissions from tradesmen. Butler and cook 
fortified their position by engaging other English ser- 
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vants, including a truly British ‘‘Nana,’”’ whom Chet 
called Queen Victoria. Mammy Cowlard protested in 
vain: 

“Say, Chet, it’s too English for me.” 

Chet laughed at her. 

“Now, Mammy, it can’t be too English for Lucy. 
Geewhillikins! Does she pester me to take her back 
to England? No, ma’am! She’s happy in her home, 
because she runs it according to English notions. Has 
she tried to make a Britisher out of me? Not much! Is 
she homesick, as she well might be? And, first and 
last, she’s been sweet to you, bless her. You ought to 
be down on your knees thanking God because I picked 
a winner.” 

Mammy Cowlard surrendered. 

“I am cranky. They say you never know your own 
luck. Well, I do; but, my! you never know other folks’ 
luck. My grandson—” 

“What about him? Isn’t he lucky?” 

“Pierrepoint Cowlard—! Such a mix-up.” 

“You take it from me that there’s more Cowlard 
than Pierrepoint in my son.” 

“Saying so don’t make it so.” 

Mammy had the last word. 


2 


The Cowlard building, on Sansome Street, scraped 
the skies as a monument to Chet’s prosperity and en- 
terprise. As he had said, propositions came to him. 
Both Lucy and Bousefield saw to it that Chet’s soaring 
wings were clipped. He had not flown, as he wished 
to fly, to the forests and coal mines of the far north. 
That meant, as Lucy knew, longer absences from home. 
Business trips, involving much personal discomfort, 
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weakened a man never physically robust. Accordingly 
Bousefield urged upon his friend the expediency and 
wisdom of concentrating on San Francisco, a big basket 
to watch, with room for millions of golden eggs. The 
Cowlard Building paid. Apart from that it embel- 
lished a city of startling contrasts. Good citizens were 
afraid that San Francisco might find a serious rival in 
Los Angeles. It was up to men like Chet to build and 
go on building, to wipe out slums, to progress along 
business lines. Big men had gone elsewhere, but they 
were regarded as deserters and shirkers unless they 
happened to be superlatively successful. Then, grudg- 
ingly, it was admitted that they had made good. 

Upon the eve of New Year’s Day, 1906, Chet was 
reconsidering the question, always insistent on Lucy’s 
lips, of turning the Cowlard Harvester into a Limited 
Liability Company. He was considering, too, many 
other questions closely connected with such a big de- 
cision. 

Uncle Harry happened to be in the Bay City, 
shrewdly alert to everything that concerned the for- 
tunes of his niece. The warmth of her welcome aston- 
ished him, and also the lavish nature of his entertain- 
ment in a perfectly conducted establishment. He 
exclaimed: ‘Jove! you know how to live.” To this 
Lucy replied demurely: “Do any of us know that?” 
A tactful nobleman let this pass without comment, but 
he thought to himself: “Now is there a fly in all this 
ointment?” Chet’s lined face answered his question. 
Chet, obviously, was a source of anxiety to a loving 
wife. A quiet word or two with Harvey Bousefield 
confirmed this apprehension and justified an assault 
upon Lucy’s reserves of speech. 

“This plute of yours has made enough money,” be- 
gan Uncle Harry, who adopted transpontine slang. In 
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a similar genial spirit he absorbed soft shell crabs and 
other delicacies not obtainable in England. San Fran- 
cisco welcomed Uncle Harry as a good mixer. Club- 
men agreed that he had accepted Chet as a member 
of his own august family. Somehow Uncle Harry, 
although he was thickset, freckled, and might have 
been mistaken for a yeoman farmer, had the air of a 
magnate. He conveyed the impression that he was 
“somebody.” Chet in his own way had also acquired 
the same look of authority. 

Lucy nodded, as her uncle continued: 

“T’ve come seven thousand miles to pay you a visit. 
Why not return my call? It’s common sense and com- 
mon politeness.” 

“We would do that, Uncle, if you could persuade 
Chet to make a company out of the Harvester. How 
clever you are to see that his money is beginning to 
own him. Make that plain to him, if you can. I 
cates 

“T’ll have a jolly good try,” said Uncle Harry. “All 
the same if you, my dear, have failed—” 

Lucy hesitated, slightly flushing, before she replied. 

“Tt wonder if any Englishman can understand an 
American of Chet’s type. I suppose our best men feel 
as he does, but they don’t seem to recognize quite the 
same obligations.” 

“Obligations ?” 

“‘Chet’’—she smiled faintly—‘‘is tied to a petticoat.” 

“Tord save us! Whose—?”’ 

“T mean California—his beloved State. She stands 
behind his ambitions. He can’t let go because of her.”’ 

Uncle Harry blinked at his niece. For the moment 
he was looking through her and beyond her, impressed 
by what she had said, trying to assimilate it. Previous 
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talk with Chet made the process of digestion easier. 
Chet had expatiated upon what had been done in San 
Francisco since Lord Dorrington’s first visit in the late 
eighties. And he had talked with even greater en- 
thusiasm of what remained to be done. 

Uncle Harry said solemnly: 

“Some people live too long. Your poor old grand- 
father—! Tragedy I call it. But a worse tragedy is 
when the right people don’t live long enough.” 

“You always were an understanding person. Chet 
doesn’t know what he is to me. Nobody knows. I 
don’t know myself. His generosity—his unselfish- 
ness—! He’s a big man.” 

“He is,” assented Uncle Harry warmly. ‘Well, 
well, I shall talk to him. His energies must be—er— 
conserved; that’s the word. Bousefield is of the same 
opinion. You leave this to me.” 


3 


Uncle Harry tackled Chet in his office during busi- 
ness hours. Chet’s private room was at the top of the 
Cowlard Building, and the windows faced south and 
southwest overlooking the Mission side of the city. 
When Chet stood, as he often did, at his open win- 
dows, he could see the meaner aspects of San Francisco, 
all the ugly, old-fashioned, wooden houses that cluster 
round “Third and Townsend,” the terminus of the Coast 
Railway. Visitors to the city, coming from the South, 
were set down in slums. Chet resented this. To take 
the “taste” of these slums out of his mouth, he would 
mount to the roof of his building and gaze at San 
Francisco as a whole. His glance lingered kindly upon 


Rincon Hill, which had been the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
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main of the Bay City in the fifties and sixties, where 
the southern aristocracy had firmly established itself 
after the War before drifting to Menlo Park and 
elsewhere. He would think that something ought to 
be done for Telegraph Hill and the polyglot quarters, 
such as the Barbary Coast, Spanish Town, and China- 
town. But finally his keen eager eyes would always 
end upon the bay. What a harbor! Surely the finest 
in all the world—could you beat it? Wasn’t it destined 
to be the roadstead, where tens of thousands of ships 
would find safe anchorage, bringing their cargoes to a 
city of millions? What a privilege it was to live and 
work in such an El Dorado of possibilities ! 

His private room was well and simply furnished. 
Except a telephone on the massive desk nothing indi- 
cated the successful conduct of an immense business. 
Upon the walls hung maps and enlarged photographs 
of what needed no enlargement, the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia, the colossal vegetables and fruits, huge wheat- 
fields with the Cowlard Harvester dotted on them, and 
here and there handsomely framed portraits of the Big 
Men—Senator Stanford, D. O. Mills, Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, Charles Crocker, and the mining magnates. A 
large sofa exhibited no signs of use. Indeed, when 
Uncle Harry saw it for the first time it was covered 
with papers, books and pamphlets. 

Chet received the head of his wife’s family with 
courtesy tempered by surprise. Why should a guest in 
his own house ask for an appointment at the office? 

Uncle Harry explained tersely: 

“T’m here on business.” 

“You want to do business with me?” 

“T want to talk business—your business. I’m a 
blunt old man. I’m not in a position to give you any- 
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thing except advice. Now, has it occurred to you that 
your mother and your wife and your own particular 
friend have reason to worry about you?” 

“TI can guess what’s coming,” said Chet. “I’m up 
against a syndicate. Have a cigar?” 

“When I’ve laid you out, I will. Did Lucy give you 
that sofa?” 

“Come to think of it she did.” 

“Do you ever rest on it? Not you. Hardly fair 
to her.” 

“Tt’s mighty handy that sofa, but I do my resting at 
home.” 

_ “You'll do your restin’ in a coffin, if you don’t take 

a pull on yourself. And, let this soak in; you won’t 
be of much use to Lucy, or your two children, or San 
Francisco, when you're dead.” 

“You are a blunt old man,” said Chet whimsically. 
‘And this is a hold-up. You come here and shoot me 
sitting in my own office. Have another shot.” 

“Any doctor will tell you in his own professional 
jargon what I have told you.” 

After more talk Uncle Harry had his way with 
his nephew-in-law, exhorting from him a promise that 
he would visit England in the autumn. 

“TI can round up things by then.” 

‘Does that mean the flotation of the Cowlard Har- 
vester Company, Limited?” 

“Well—well—well—! I suppose it does mean 
that.” 

Uncle Harry chuckled and went his way. 

He had certainly achieved his object. Bousefield re- 
ceived instructions, but he was astounded at Chet’s 
attitude. 

“I must quit the old Harvester. I’m not going to 
be Managing Director subject to the dictation of a 
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Board. The machinery for running the business is 
all there. You know that better than anybody else. 
I hate to quit, but you and others have put a lot of 
pressure on me. I hand over everything.” 

‘You have no wish to retain a controlling interest ?” 

Chet said impatiently: 

‘'T shall sell all my shares.” 

“In that case,” replied Bousefield, “you will have 
considerable cold cash to reinvest.”’ 

Chet looked happier. 

“That’s the little ray of sunshine, Harve.” 

Even to-day the flotation of the Cowlard Harvester, 
Limited, is spoken of by old-timers as a triumphant 
demonstration that good wine needs no bush. The 
public gobbled up the shares available and clamored 
for more. Bousefield eventually sold all Chet’s shares 
at the top of the market. 

Chet was unhappy over the affair. He had been 
“‘bossed.”’ Something had gone out of his life which 
could never be replaced. An Englishman, who is 
bossy, bosses everybody, his wife, his children, his 
servants. An American is content to boss his business. 


Chet had done that well. 


4. 


Lucy often went to the ranch, taking the children 
with her. Mammy Cowlard adored her grandson, and 
Chet complained that his nose pained him when he 
beheld his first-born on the old lady’s knee. Obviously 
she was pinning her ambitions to the baby’s bib, almost 
pathetically so. He was another Son of the Golden 
West. One day Chet told Lucy that Mammy had 
made a new will, leaving her undivided half interest in 
the ranch to her grandson. Chet, apparently, had 
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raised no objections to this. He was rich and growing 
richer. His mother had a right to do what she pleased 
with her money. Still he was doubtful of the wisdom 
that relieved young men of the necessity to work. He 
quoted the old tag: “Back to the soil in the third gen- 
eration.” He had to explain what he meant to a 
bewildered Englishwoman. 

“Tt’s like this, Luce. Money is much more fluid in 
a new country. It comes and goes. If luck went 
against me—’” 

“You call your success luck ?” 

“Well, I do and I don’t. We live in a country 
where the bottom does drop out of things sometimes. 
Anyway, the boy may take to the land. I’ve half a 
mind to deed my half interest in the San Julian to 
you.” 

“Chet—!” 

‘Form of insurance—that’s all. We are living in 
the earthquake belt.” 

This, of course, was a figure of speech. For years 
there had been no serious earthquake in California, 
except one, and that had not affected San Francisco. 
Chet harked back to his son. 

‘Mammy is scared of big business; she’s a true 
lover of the soil, except when it turns into dust. She’d 
make the boy into a hick if she had her way with him.” 

Lucy dissembled her feelings. By this time she was 
well aware that big business had a stranglehold on 
Chet. He had stopped talking of building a second 
home on the ranch whether he survived his mother or 
“not. But dissembling in any form affects in time the 
dissembler. Lucy dissembled for Chet’s sake rather 
than for her own. She had dissembled to spare 
Mama and Grandpapa. In San Francisco, under new 
conditions, that apprenticeship served her well. Prob- 
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ably if a woman dissembles with others, she ends by 
dissembling with herself. Successful dissembling be- 
gets self-righteousness. Mrs. Paul was outspoken on 
this point. 

“You have the manners of a Lady in Waiting.” 

“Dear Imogen, I never met a Lady in Waiting.” 

“But I have. Yes, you remind me of a Lady in 
Waiting whom I knew intimately. She told me what 
Royalty expected. She suffered from neuralgia, but 
she had to grin and bear it when she was on duty. 
Grinning and bearing became chronic. She spoke of 
it as a wholesome discipline with a rather unwhole- 
some self-complacency. Self-complacent people are 
such humbugs, the more so because they humbug them- 
selves.” 

‘‘If a woman wants to be happy she must kid herself 
a little.” 

“You feel that way, do you? I—I don’t. Kidding 
oneself is a childish amusement. Still, it entertains 
others. When I see you smiling graciously upon bores 
and botherers it tickles me to death.” 

“What a comfort to know that.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Paul laughed and kissed her. 


5 


Mrs. Chester Cowlard knew that she was not popu- 
lar except with the few women who called themselves 
cosmopolitan. She came to the conclusion, after much 
talk with Paul Townsend, always perched upon the 
fence between the two countries, that there was no 
valid reason why Englishmen should be liked by Ameri- 
cans. Paul gave his views candidly. 

“I’m an American, but I spent nearly five years 
at Eton. Then I was pitchforked into Harvard. 
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You'll laugh when I tell you that I thought it was my 
mission to explain England to the men of my class. 
No go! Over here there is a sort of blind prejudice. 
More than once I’ve written to the papers correcting 
some blunder. Were my letters to the editor printed? 
Not much! If you scrapped our school histories and 
wiped out the Irish, you might possibly change the 
angle of vision. We might then see England as she 
is, but I’m not too optimistic about that. England 
has stood stoutly by us again and again. The millions 
here don’t want to believe that. I remember, at the 
time of the Indian Famine, all the lies about English 
administration in India. One of our big men was sent 
out by the editor of a famous magazine to get the 
facts. He got them right enough. And his article 
was a glorification of the Indian Civil Service. His 
own editor crabbed that article, hinted that his corre- 
spondent had been humbugged. . 

Paul cited half a dozen other igetaniecs, RS cyni- 
cally but kindly. Then, with the same calm impartiality, 
he indicted, as James Russell Lowell had done, the 
superciliousness of the traveling Briton. 

‘You are so sure that all your ways are the right 
ways. The Mayfair standard! Mrs. Grundy! The 
social fetishes! England regards herself as the Mother 
Country. What rot! Very few of us are really her 
children. The others come from countries that hate 
England far more than we do. I say ‘you’ and ‘we,’ 
but you and I, Lucy, are lookers-on.” 

This was unanswerable. Lucy had wit enough to 
look on and keep silent. Californian women, young 
and old, are voluble talkers. Lucy admired them im- 
mensely. She wrote home to her mother that she had 
never seen so many beautiful, healthy, joyous young 
creatures. They exuded phod-wull and good-fellowship 
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—up to a point. Lucy was conscious that she was 
the point. She could understand them; they failed to 
understand her, the English in her. She was amused 
by their superb charlatanerie, their sustained efforts to 
appear, at any rate, cleverer, more sophisticated, more 
daring, than they really were. The young girls, hardly 
out of school or college—and still taking post-graduate 
courses—chattered about theosophy, Post-Impression- 
ism, Christian Science, the latest discoveries in medi- 
cine and surgery (especially surgery), and men. When 
they talked about men, Lucy pricked attentive ears. 
Californian men were the finest in the world, perfect 
gentlemen, Bayards sans peur et sans reproche, but 
they were expected to stand hat in hand—as Harvey 
Bousefield did—before the supermen. The flappers 
“adored” George Bernard Shaw because he exalted 
women, revealing them to themselves. They took 
G. B. S. even more seriously than he takes himself. 
They talked a patter that Lucy found difficult to fol- 
low. But she enjoyed their slang, always humorous. 
The young matrons were not so ingenuously amusing. 
And between them and the spinsters civil war raged. 
The young matrons, flouting the traditions of the nine- 
ties, refused to take a back seat. Ultimately an Eng- 
lishwoman found herself popular with the men. Mar- 
rying Chet, she had paid a compliment to the men of 
San Francisco, which they, not the women, appreciated. 
From the men she learned much, because she had sym- 


pathy with strivers. They liked her because she liked 
them. 


6 


Upon the eve of Uncle Harry’s departure for Eng- 
land, as uncle and niece were sitting alone together in 
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the small paneled room which was Lucy’s own sitting- 
room, the old fellow told her something which she 
didn’t know. He hated to tell her, but it was certain 
that sooner or later, and perhaps with startling unex- 
pectedness, the truth would confront her. It would 
come better from him than anybody else. He began 
hesitatingly: ‘““You have a ‘Burke’s Peerage’ amongst 
your books, but it is several years old—” 

‘“‘“And I never look at it,” said Lucy. 

“If it happened to be this year’s edition, you might 
be surprised.” 

“Really? In what way?” 

He paused. He was recalling her piteous face when 
he told her that her gallant young lover was dead. 
Looking at her now, it was difficult to believe that her 
face had ever been piteous. Well, she had got over it, 
thank God. 

“T think you ought to know. When you became 
engaged to young Trent, there were five lives between 
him and the title.”’ 

“Were there?” 

She spoke honestly; she didn’t know. ‘Trent had 
inherited a modest fortune from a maternal uncle. He 
had never talked much to Lucy about the head of his 
own family, who lived in a feudal border castle. 

‘Those five lives have gone, Lucy. If Jock Trent 
had not died, he would have inherited that great place 
and all the family honors. Humanly speaking, you 
would be to-day a most noble and puissante princess, the 
Marchioness of Coldstream.” 

A wood fire was smoldering in the dog-grate. Lucy 
looked into it. She said nothing. 

‘It was wise of your mother not to have written this 
to you. She knows, of course. And probably she 
begged your father not to write about it either.” 
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Lucy nodded. When she spoke, after a decent in- 
terval, her voice quavered slightly: 

‘Do you think that I have regrets, Uncle Harry? 
For myself I mean? For him—! Ah, yes. He was 
so alive, so keen. He would have been worthy of a 
great position. But my heart, perhaps, is small. Chet 
fills it. It was kind of you to tell me; it would have 
been a shock had I heard it from a stranger as J 
might have done.” 

“I know that Chet fills your heart, Lucy,” replied 
Uncle Harry gravely. “If I hadn’t known that I 
should not have paid you this pleasant visit. It has 
warmed the cockles of my aged heart. You had your 
dose of bad luck at the beginning of your life.” 

“You mustn’t say that. Touch wood.” 

Uncle Harry didn’t; he was not superstitious; and 
he believed that luck, good and bad, spread over life, 
was fairly apportioned. Also his mind was hovering 
elsewhere. He said abruptly: 

“Why hasn’t Arthur married?” 

Arthur was Lucy’s brother, who had done so well 
tea-planting in India. But long ago he had sailed 
out of Lucy’s life. ‘They had always been upon com- 
fortably affectionate terms, but sometimes it occurred 
to Lucy that probably she would not recognize Arthur 
if she met him in the street. She was proud of him 
because he was so different from her father. She 
knew that Sunny Jim had been an object lesson of 
“how not to do it” to a young man with his own 
way to make in the world. 

“T don’t know,” replied Lucy. “For a long time 
he was very poor. I dare say he has drifted into 
bachelor ways. And,’’—she hazarded another guess— 
“he is like you, particular about women; he wouldn’t 


marry anybody.” 
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Uncle Harry scowled. 

‘My boys haven’t married. That worries me. And 
they’ve got into bachelor ways. Either men ask for 
more, or else the women do. Damn it,” he continued 
irritably, ‘do you realize, my dear, that if your cousins 
and your brother were wiped out, this little chap of 
Chet’s would, some day, be the last representative of 
the d’Aguilars? And he would inherit Dorrington and 
what goes with it.” 

Lucy had not realized this, and said so, adding 
hastily: 

“One of the boys, perhaps all of them, will marry. 
You aren’t really worrying about this, Uncle Harry?” 

“Yes; I am. And it’s a consolation to think that 
you have brought into this world a very stout little 
fellow. I suppose, if the worst happened, if he did 
succeed, he would assume our name.” 

Lucy said hastily: 

‘Perhaps he would. Please don’t mention this to 
Chet.:’ 

“As if I should. I can only say that unlikelier 
things have happened. If you survived your brother 
and cousins, the old place would go to you first. You 
would be Lady Dorrington.” 

“T never thought of that.” 

‘Perhaps not, but it might come to pass.” 

At the time Lucy dismissed this talk from her 
mind. 

It came back to her when Uncle Harry had gone. 
She went into the spare room he had occupied for 
more than a month, and found, hanging up in a cup- 
board, an old golfing cap. Homesickness assailed her. 
The cap had the faint peaty smell of Harris Tweed. 
It conjured up the land of melting mists and purple 
heather; it evoked memories of jolly house-parties, and 
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gillies’ balls. Uncle Harry always took a grouse moor 
not far from Braemar. 

She sat down with the cap in her lap, stroking it 
with her slender fingers. Presently her mind took a 
swallow’s flight into the distant future. It would be 
too dreadful if Uncle Harry had no sturdy grandsons 
— it would be dreadful if anything happened to Arthur. 
She thought: “I wish he hadn’t suggested such im- 
probabilities,’ and then: ‘““Why did he?” Was it a 
hint? Did he really hold the opinion that Chet’s 
son should be led by her into English ways? 

After dinner that night she stole into the nursery 
where the children were sleeping. She stood by Perry’s 
cot and took note of his chubby limbs and red cheeks. 
Subconsciously a fond mother murmured: 

“Lord Dorrington.” 

Immediately she reproved herself, thinking: ‘“‘Are 
all mothers fools?” Her common sense put the ques- 
tion, for this slumbering cherub was so indisputably 
Chet’s son. Mammy Cowlard said so, and Lucy could 
see for herself Chet’s masterful chin, and his short 
nose, and, beneath the closed lids, Perry’s eyes were 
the exact tint of Chet’s. 

She crossed slowly to April’s cot. April had her 
mother’s blue eyes and delicate skin. April was a 
d’ Aguilar. 

“Perhaps,” thought Lucy, “April will marry a really 
nice Englishman.” 


CHAPTER VII 
HENRY D. CROFT 
I 


HET was now regarded, by everybody who 
& counted, as a prominent citizen. Paul Town- 
send would say slily: 

‘“‘Chet—you’re prominent.” 

Lucy laughed when he used the adjective, because 
Paul gave a twist to his pronunciation of the word, 
imitating the boosters. ‘‘Booster,” as a descriptive 
noun, was just then coming into its own. Chet was reck- 
oned by good citizens to be a booster. And as such 
he was at the mercy of other boosters not quite so 
simple-minded or single-hearted as himself, gentlemen 
with axes to grind. Bousefield kept some of these at 
bay. The boosters had a slogan: “Mobilize against 
squalor, vice, and ignorance!’’ The pastors of the 
Bay City thundered this war cry from their pulpits; 
the women were organizing their campaign against 
booze. Boosting and boozing were antitheses. Some 
of the boosters wore a nickel badge—Civis Americanus 
Sum. Paul commented on this: 

“Tf the Sons of the Golden West have one faith 
which they prize above others it is the conviction that 
they live in God’s Country and are much better, physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally than anybody living 
anywhere else.” 


“It isn’t true,” protested Chet. “I get hot in the 
IIo 
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collar when you say that. I darned well know how 
much I’ve got to learn about things outside my own 
business.” 

And now he was outside his own business with an 
immense sum on deposit at his bankers. Bousefield 
suggested buying State Bonds and other gilt-edged se- 
curities. Chet scoffed—Cotton wool, eh? No, I 
thank you.” To Lucy he said: “I’m going to play golf 
and jolly around with you, but I’m not pensioning my- 
self off. Dye got to reinvest my cash in progressive 
industrials. When I’ve done that we’ll buzz off to 
England.” 

Incidentally he endowed Berkeley with a laboratory 
and workshop to further original research work. Hav- 
ing done this for his own Alma Mater, he did nearly 
as much, along similar lines, for the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

This munificence, loudly acclaimed by the Press, 
must be recorded inasmuch as it brought the donor 
into contact with Henry D. Croft, the super-million- 
aire. H. D., as he was called on the Pacific Slope, 
was a philanthropist and the Emperor of Boosters. 
Also he happened to be a trermendous Individualist. 
H. D., and his father before him, had made money 
anyhow and everywhere. Money was nothing to 
H. D., but power was everything. He sent for Chet. 

“What do you want?” he asked bluntly. 

Chet blinked. What did he want? Such questions 
are posers to honest men who try to be honest with 
themselves. It was said of H. D. that he “wanted” 
to be President of the United States. Chet, however, 
had come to the conclusion that this was not true. He 
replied hesitatingly : 

“Mr. Croft, I—I don’t know that I want anything 
in particular. I’m not a politician—you know that.” 
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H. D. smiled grimly. Chet went on: 

“T want to help the community. I’ve been lucky. 

“You've worked. Now, you're out of work.” 

‘*Temporarily.”’ 

“T asked you to come here, Cowlard, because I 
thought you might like to work with me.” 

“Why—Mr. Croft—!” 

“Why not? I have a big scheme. [I don’t submit 
my schemes to anybody till they’re thought out to the 
umpteenth degree. Hitherto, I’ve worked my schemes 
on my own. But I’m getting old. I can’t swing this 
thing singlehanded. It may interest you; I think it 
will.” 

“T am greatly honored,” said Chet. 

H. D. nodded. 

‘In tabloid form the proposition is this: I hold an 
option of purchase on an immense block of property 
south of Market Street—mean houses, mean streets, 
an eyesore. I could incorporate an Investment and 
Development Company. That means loss of personal 
initiative and increased expenses. If you cared to take 
hold as my working partner—”’ 

“Ves ee 

‘We could do big work. You can go into it with 
Bousefield. I'll send round to your office maps, plans 
and specifications, all the necessary information. 
There’s money in it and kudos. I warn you that we 
shall be up against a few grafters and bloodsuckers, 
but I control the machinery that deals with them. As 
an investment it is a lock-up. We shan’t touch profits 
for a year or two. That’s nothing. Before you say 
a word look at the plans.” 

Chet looked at the plans before he consulted Bouse- 
field. He was dazed by the possibilities of the scheme, 
by its magnitude, and the consummate ability of the 
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surveyors and architects already employed by H. D. It 
appealed to all that was best in him. In his excite- 
ment he rushed home to Lucy. 

“H. D. Croft wants me to come in with him on an 
immense slum-scrapping prop. It’s great. Luce, I 
feel drunk; and, honest, I shan’t sober up till I’ve 
talked it out with you. It’s monumental. I was tickled 
pink when the Cowlard Building went up, but this— 
oh, Lord!” 


Z 


Poor Lucy had to dissemble again. Staring at 
Chet’s flushed and still boyish face, realizing, as she 
did, the importance of this “‘proposition,”’ the honor— 
for it was an honor—of being selected by a magnate 
to work with him upon such lines, her own ambitions 
for her husband melted into thin air. She had told 
him that she loved him for himself, that she had no 
wish to make an Englishman out of a Californian. But 
we are all bundles of contradictions and inconsistencies. 
She had carried England with her to San Francisco; 
she lived in her England—the lovely Wren House. 
In her dining-room Chet was expected to dress for 
dinner, to wear what he called his ‘“Tux.’’ Often he 
was too tired to change when they happened to be 
alone. And then he reverted to type. And Lucy liked 
that. At such moments Chet became a joyous under- 
graduate, making absurd jokes, chaffing his wife, “cut- 
ting loose.” 

But when she saw the dire effect of overwork upon 
him, a determination to get him away from his work 
became an obsession. Chet was a man of his word. 
He had pledged himself to take his wife and children 
to England in the sweet fall of the year. Uncle 
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Harry promised him some shooting. Chet, greatly 
daring, had talked of riding to hounds. 

In fine, Lucy was dreaming of a more or less perma- 
nent residence in England. If Chet had fallen in love 
with her because she was so English, why should he 
not fall in love with England, where, leading a 
leisurely life, health and strength would return to him. 

She exclaimed faintly: 

“Oh-h-h !” 

Chet hardly heard her, continuing volubly: 

“I’m at a loose end. I was kidding myself and you, 
when I talked of golf and lolloping about killing time. 
That would kill me. I know it. And this thing is 
going to be dead easy, arm-chair work. No more trips. 
And you can help me lots. Together we can win out 
on this.” 

Lucy’s instinct asserted itself. 

“Chet, I believe this old man has picked you to do 
work which he’s too tired to do for himself. And 
you are the more tired man of the two.” 

“What an idea! Me—? I’mthirty years younger 
than H. D. Now—I’m going into this with you here 
and now. I have the facts and figures in my head, 
buzzing like swarming bees. I’ve a notion that I can 
go one better than H. D. I see in this scheme a gar- 
den city. You sit tight and listen.” 

Lucy listened, unable to stem a torrent of words, 
captivated, in spite of herself, by Chet’s enthusiasm. 
He shone. 

And this, remember, was the essential man whom 
she loved, the conqueror. 

When he had finished, he kissed her and danced her 
round the room. 

Breathless and gasping, Lucy stammered out: 

“You must see Harvey Bousefield.” 
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Secretly she determined to see Bousefield first, or 
to ring him up, when Chet was safe in his dressing- 
room. She achieved this. But Bousefield, over the 
telephone, was noncommittal. He agreed that Chet 
needed a long holiday, and so forth. Lucy had to 
be content with that. 

Next day, plastic to Lucy’s beguilements, Chet con- 
sented, not too willingly, to see Bousefield in Lucy’s 
presence. He confounded her by saying: 

“Tl bet you’ve rung the old bird up already. You 
have—! Gee! Good for you that you owned up. 
I'll bet, too, that H. D. has had a word with Harve. 
I hope so—shows the old man’s dead keen on having 
me as a partner. I feel my kick coming back to me. 
But, say, I want an impartial opinion from Harve. 
He'll have to tackle this from the business end, be- 
cause it’s just going to be jinks with me.” 

The stiff and starched lawyer, who hated to do 
business out of his own office, stretched a point to 
oblige a friend, and arrived at the Wren House at 
noon. Chet chuckled when he was told that H. D. had 
dropped into Bousefield’s private room that same 
morning at ten. 

To Lucy’s delight and satisfaction, Bousefield, urged 
to speak with entire frankness, summed up H. D., and 
his business methods, without fear or favor. 

“He uses men as his dad did before him. Senti- 
ment counts with him, I admit that. But business 
comes first. This looks like good business for him 
and you. Can’t be positive till I’ve gone into details. 
Still, from knowledge of the man, it’s safe to assume 
that big profits are round the corner. Did he tell you 
that he owns already real estate south of Market 
Street?” 

“No.” 
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‘Ffe does. For years he’s been picking up odd 
lots. You are offered no interest in them. But they 
will automatically double and treble in value if this 
thing goes through.” 

“Euh ie 

‘All the same, his scheme must be taken on its 
merits. His offer is generous. H. D. runs on a broad 
gage. His staff is better paid than any in the city. 
And his luck is proverbial. So much so that the old 
gentleman has a horror of anything approximating to 
failure. I believe he picked you with the Napoleonic 
idea that you are lucky too. Looks like it. Well, as- 
sume, I say, that the scheme is sound, can you tackle 
it? Ought you to tackle it? Your doctor’s decision 
on that point must be taken.” 

Chet growled out: 

“(Oh—these doctors! Still— To satisfy Lucy—” 

Lucy said eagerly: 

“Why, of course.” 

Unhappily, as events proved, the doctor who had 
sent Chet to Europe was now practising in New York. 

“Chet can see Dr. Perrott,” suggested Lucy. 

Perrott had seen Lucy through her confinements, 
and was established as the Cowlard medical attendant, 
but Chet had never consulted him for anything more 
serious than a mild attack of influenza. Perrott was 
considered the ablest accoucheur in San Francisco. 
Bousefield frowned when his name was mentioned. 

“Perrott—? Well, I don’t know.” 

“I have the greatest faith in Dr. Perrott,” said 
Lucy too hastily. It is to be feared that she extolled 
a worthy practitioner, because he happened to be a 
personal friend and amenable to suggestions from 
ladies in high places. Dr. Perrott, with tactful 
handling, would say, authoritatively, what a prudent 
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and loving wife wished him to say. It did not occur 
to Lucy at the moment that such a man, on the horns 
of a dilemma, might side with a very prominent citi- 
zen against his wife. 

“T’ll see Perrott,’’ said Chet. 

Protest died on Bousefield’s lips. Afterwards he 
reproached himself for holding his tongue. At the 
moment he was confronted with a delicate situation, 
all that is included in the prickly phrase ‘medical 
etiquette.” ‘To denounce Perrott as a traveler along 
lines of least resistance might make trouble. Bouse- 
field reflected that Perrott knew enough of his own job 
to detect organic trouble if it existed. Bousefield went 
his way, carrying with him the plans and specifications. 
Chet promised to see Perrott at once. 

Alone with her husband, Lucy coaxed from him his 
consent that she should see Perrott first. 

“Why?” 

“T want to tell him what you won't tell him.” 

“You want to prejudice his judgment.” 

“Chet—!” 

“T know it. Guess you’re worrying about our trip 
next fall. Don’t! We’re going anyway. Between 
now and then I can fix up things. This scheme has 
got to be started right. H. D. knows that. I can 
give it my undivided attention for six months. You 
go and see the doc. Get in your fancy work. It is 
fancy that I’m on the rocks or anywhere near 
’em. Yes, you see him, and make an appointment for 
m ” 


e. 
Lucy kissed him tenderly. 


3 


Dr. Perrott had a house on Van Ness Avenue, with 
a lucrative practise amongst Semitic neighbors, but his 
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sumptuous offices were downtown. ‘The more en- 
lightened specialists of the Bay City spoke of him as 
the Parrot, because he repeated time-worn phrases and 
shibboleths with such suave sonority that they almost 
passed as original utterances. He was President of 
the Geary Street Women’s Hospital, and lectured at 
Berkeley and Stanford. He had accumulated, pains- 
takingly, a mass of honorary distinctions. Much sly 
fun was poked at the parrot’s cage, embellished with 
genuine antiques, statuary, and pictures. These were 
spoken of as “the plant.” In striking contrast to the 
old stuff were all the latest appointments of an up-to- 
date physician. But his professional brethren knew 
that Perrott was not up-to-date. He could talk as if 
he were—a different matter. 

Lucy, very well-dressed, very chic, alert to her fin- 
ger-tips, was ushered ceremoniously into Perrott’s con- 
sulting room, where there was nothing to excite the 
alarm of nervous spinsters or matrons and everything 
to soothe and satisfy. Over the telephone she had 
asked for a cup of tea. Dr. Perrott’s China tea was 
famous. And if you asked for tea, it was understood 
that your business with him was not of a too serious 
nature. 

The great man on his own hearth-rug looked small, 
but he contended that nearly all the world’s greatest 
men were on the short side—Ulysses S. Grant, Edison, 
Napoleon, not to mention lesser lights like Wellington 
and Nelson. Abraham Lincoln, of course, was a 
notable exception. 

‘You have not come here as a patient. No, no. 
You look radiantly well. And the children—? Ah! 
It was a privilege to bring such healthy babies into the 
world. A clean bill of health in the nursery—? 
Good.” 
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He smiled paternally. Within five minutes a woman 
with a conscience told herself that her task had been 
accomplished too easily. Dr. Perrott was reassuring. 

“Yes, yes, I’m so glad you came to me first, and 
with his consent. These hints are valuable. After all, 
we doctors want intimate knowledge. Often we have 
to grope for it. Much of our prescribing is guess- 
work. And the big man profits by the mistakes of the 
small men. As a consultant, if I may say so in all 
humility, I am much helped in diagnosis by just such 
confidences as you have given to me. Tires too easily 
—um! Falls asleep in his chair—suffers now and 
again from insomnia. A clear case of overfatigue. I 
remember that he didn’t recover from that dose of 
grippe as quickly as I expected. You can count on 
me, my dear lady. I quite understand. And Mr. 
Cowlard’s health is precious. Still—I am not alarmed 
—TI am not alarmed.” 

“T want to get him away.” 

“Just so. Now, let me show you a nice bit of 
Oriental China. Would I prattle about my own hobby 
if you had aroused any serious apprehensions?” 

Thus Dr. Perrott. 

Lucy went away, after making an appointment for 
Chet. But her faith in Dr. Perrott was assaulted by 
Mrs. Paul, whom Lucy happened to meet a quarter 
of an hour later in Shreve’s store. The happy idea 
occurred to her that she would buy Chet a present, 
one of the new gold petrol match-boxes. Mrs. Paul 
said quizzically: 

‘“Are you getting at Chet?” 

‘Yes; I am; and you may be able to help.” 

Mrs. Paul listened attentively till Dr. Perrott was 
mentioned. 

“Perrott—? Mercy sakes! I’d forgotten that he 
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was your man. He was mine till I discovered that 
I knew much more about my own inside than he did. 
He’s all right—up to a point. He purred at you 
and told you to leave everything to him? My dear, 
I’ve no confidence in Dr. Perrott—none. He’s per- 
formed miracles with a lot of silly women who had 
nothing the matter with them. He never was a man’s 
doctor. Chet ought to see Rojas.” 

“T have never even heard of Rojas.” . 

“No. He studied under Ehrlich and Pasteur. He’s 
a ‘bug’ man. It’s my belief that some beastly bug is 
biting at Chet. And I tell you this—when old Per- 
rott is up against bugs he sends his patients to this 
Hungarian.” 

“Very sensible of him.” 

‘“He’s worldly wise.” 

Lucy bought a match-box and went home on a 
cable car, crowded at that time of the afternoon with 
business men. All of them appeared to her anxious 
eye overworked and harassed. She could not help 
contrasting their thin, too yellow faces with the rubi- 
cund countenances of Uncle Harry and her father. 
Two men were talking irritably at each other, obviously 
on edge. “That ain’t.so,” snapped one. “TI tell you 
there’s too much bile in your make-up. You're jaun- 
diced. None o’ my business, but you smoke too much 
and shake too many cocktails.” The other, glaring 
back, replied fiercely: “Oh, hell! If a chump like you 
carried my load you’d be dead.” A girl in a corner 
tittered. The other passengers sat up and took notice, 
mildly amused. The duel went on: “I don’t spill my 
beans the way you do. No, sir! And you can’t cough 
up your work-wheeze on me. I’m no quitter. I go 
till I drop. In our shebang we work—good salary, 
and I earn every cent of it. You hold no monopoly 
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of hard work.” The shaker of too many cocktails 
laughed and said affectionately: ‘“‘Old son, we’re doing 
a music hall turn and getting it across.’ The other 
responded heartily: ‘“‘Why, that’s so. Anyways, I was 
only pulling your leg, and if you wasn’t so accustomed 
to that, you’d have known it. All the same what 
makes me mad, Eddie, is this: me and you are just 
slaves, and our wives sit around the Regalia and loaf.” 
The Regalia was a well-known third-rate apartment 
house. “That gets my goat too,’ responded Eddie. 
“Say, shall we do a show to-night all together—whoop 
her up a bit? There’s a bully piece at the Baldwin.” 

Obviously these two jaded husbands were friends 
and comrades. Before the Regalia was reached, they 
were laughing and making others laugh, slyly con- 
scious that they had a sympathetic audience. Lucy 
was delighted with them. They had exhibited the 
recuperative quality which informs nearly all Cali- 
fornians. They had squabbled as Frenchmen do some- 
times in a café, and then like Frenchmen they had, so 
to speak, kissed each other. What appeared to be a 
violent quarrel had ended in laughter. 

Often Lucy wondered whether she didn’t like some 
of these simple outspoken jolly Californians more than 
the cut-to-pattern Burlingame people. What was 
primitive in them appealed to her enormously. But 
she knew that they eyed her with wrinkled interroga- 
tion. Her efforts to make friends with some of Chet’s 
friends became attenuated, because she was so con- 
scious of a veiled antagonism, not to herself, as Chet’s 
wife, but to what she represented as an Englishwoman. 
They assailed her with questions. When she answered 
them frankly, they were offended and showed it. Was 
her skin too sensitive to pinpricks? 
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Chet saw Dr. Perrott on the following morning at 
ten. He had never beheld the ‘“‘parrot’s cage” and 
possibly he was impressed by it. Also—a trait not 
too common with the younger Californians—he had 
reverence for age. Perrott presented the appearance 
of a dean of a great faculty. He looked the good 
physician. 

Chet was at his best, although nervous at the pros- 
pect of being overhauled. He exclaimed ingenuously: 
“Mrs. Cowlard has told you I’m a sick man.” 

“No, no. Really your good wife told me nothing 
that I didn’t know already. We have been overdoing 
a little. A successful man has to meet overdrafts on 
his energy. Please take off your coat. I have a most 
ingenious little contraption here which I shall apply 
to your bare arm. It registers the heart’s action... .” 

Examining a patient was a function with Dr. Per- 
rott, lightened and brightened by an urbane manner 
and a fatherly smile, with occasional quips. As Per- 
rott officiated, the quips became reassuringly frequent. 
Finally he said pontifically: 

“You have a fine constitution. There is no organic 
trouble—none. Lungs—heart—arteries—perfectly 
sound. My congratulations.” 

“That’s bully. Now—what about it?” 

“What about what?” 

‘Am I to take a back seat?” 

“God forbid!’ ejaculated Perrott piously. ‘You 
are not one who can be shelved. This is a case of 
reculez pour mieux sauter.” 

Chet grinned. 

“I know just enough French to catch on to that; 
and I’m not a fool. Your old tag means—take a 
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long run at a big jump. That’s just what I want 
to do.” 

“Really, I am befogged.” 

“Is that so? Mrs. Cowlard didn’t say anything 
about H. D. Croft and his proposition to me?” 

“Not a word. I understood this, which is, indeed, 
common knowledge. You have escaped in the nick 
of time—so your wife told me—from the cares and 
responsibilities of your own business.” Chet nodded. 
“You are entitled to a holiday. You ought, in the 
interests of all concerned, to take it. That is my 
advice. Dame Nature will readjust any—er—faulty 
functioning of a tired body. Sea-fishing at Catalina 
Island—?” 

“Never was a fisherman.” 

“A trip to Honolulu—?” 

“T’m a darned poor sailor. Look here, doc, I—I 
want to consider others—” 

He plunged forthwith into an eloquent disserta- 
tion upon the H. D. plans, emphasizing his conviction 
that it would be pastime to him. Perrott seemed to 
inflate and grow rosier as Chet warmed to his text. 
He purred over H. D. Croft. ‘A great power for 
good in our community. Yes, yes, I see no reason 
whatever why this magnificent enterprise should over- 
tax you. You mustn’t allow it to do so. I take it 
your part will be that of direction; you will supervise 
the more active endeavors of others. In this scheme 
for making the wilderness blossom like the rose I see 
you as a sort of head gardener.” 

“That is the idea,” said Chet modestly. “I can 
work right here in the city, in my own home, if I feel 
like it. The other work drove me away from home. 
I’ve promised Mrs. Cowlard to take her and the chil- 
dren to England next fall. I admit to you she put the 
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wind up me. And if you’d found anything seriously 
wrong, I should have placed myself unreservedly in 
your hands.” 

“Just so. Health, like liberty, has to be earned 
to be enjoyed.” 

“You bet! Sick men are clogs on the world’s ma- 
chinery. I put that into the pickle barrel when I fell 
sick years ago. I tell you, I’m feeling fine. On the 
thin side, maybe, but I fairly humped myself to turn 
over my Harvester interests to the public in apple-pie 
morder. ’ 

‘The public appreciates that.” 

“Now, all that is beyond my horizon. But, am I 
to quit work because I’ve overworked a bit? That 
seems unreasonable. Doc—I want to play ball—lI 
want to divvy up my good luck with others—I want 
to make the best I can of myself.” 

Dr. Perrott held out a smooth, immaculate hand, 
the hand that had ushered innumerable potential good 
citizens into a work-a-day world. 

“You have convinced me, my dear young man, that 
this opportunity must be grasped. And I’m willing,” 
he added thoughtfully, “that you should say as much 
to your future partner and colleague—Mr. Croft.” 

Chet hardly grasped the significance of these bland 
words. Dr. Perrott added hesitatingly: 

“You might tell Mr. Croft that I would gladly place 
my services, if they are needed, at his disposal. I 
have always tried to identify myself with such pro- 
gressive schemes. I see this one from my own profes- 
sional angle.” 

Chet was whistling as he left the Presence. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BURIED HOPES 
I 


NCE more Lucy had to dissemble her feelings 
‘@) when Chet, fired to even higher enthusiasms, 
spoke warmly and gratefully of Dr. Perrott. - 
“Never did the old man justice. My mistake. 
And, of course, he holds a watching brief over your 
hubby. Someway, Luce, I looked upon him as a baby- 
snatcher.” 


“What an awful expression—! But he is. Perhaps, 
Chet, you ought to have seen Rojas.” 
“Rojas.” 


“Did Dr. Perrott take any tests?” 

“Why on earth should he? Who is Rojas?” 

‘Imogen says that he’s a ‘bug’ man. It appears that 
out here you may speak of bugs, although it’s a 
solecism to mention corns. She means, I suppose, 
bacilli.” 

‘No flies on me or in me,” affirmed Chet, very 
cheerily. “I hope you're satisfied, Mother. You ought 
to be. I shall stay home most of the time till we cut 
loose for old England. And, see here, next time we 
have a dinner party don’t forget to invite Dr. and 
Mrs. Perrott.” 

Lucy, not altogether unruffled, smarting under the 
sense of defeat, became very English. 


“T hate asking my own doctor to dine—” 
125 
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“That beats the band. Why?” 


‘Mere prejudice in your eyes. A woman has her 
own reserves and delicacies. A doctor has to— Oh, 
well, I can’t go into explanations, but, as Uncle Harry 
says, if a man likes to drink a glass of port after 
dinner, and if his doctor has forbidden it, aren’t you 
insulting the poor fellow if you flatly disobey him 
when he’s a guest at your own table?” 

“Perrott hasn’t forbidden me to drink port.” 

“Did he tell you that you smoked too many cigars?” 

“‘No, he didn’t.” 

“T think he ought to have gone into all that.” 

Chet laughed at her. 

“Come off it, dear. You’re looking cross-eyed at 
this. Let’s have a swell feed and ask H. D.” 

“Have you closed with him?” 

“Not yet. I must give old Harve time. He’s 
tackling a hundred-weight of script with a wet towel 
round his head, but I’ve a hunch that this thing is— 
Destiny.” | 

Perhaps,’ 


’ 


sighed Lucy. 


2 


Bousefield reported favorably. And he accepted 
Perrott’s decision concerning the fitness of Chet. Also, 
he had to admit that Chet looked fit, the result of 
playing golf in the wind and sun. There is nothing 
so deceptive as tan. Moreover, Chet promised to be 
a good boy, making fun out of a serious situation. 

“You’re an old woman, Harve. Why the blazes 
don’t you practise what you preach? You sit in this 
stuffy office till you look like a whited sepulcher. Has 
H. D. dropped in again?” 

H. D. had. Harvey Bousefield, somewhat reluc- 
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tantly, had to repeat the magnate’s flattering remarks. 

‘““He’s a wonder. Made no secret that he wanted 
to boom his Mission property. Lays his cards face 
up on the table. It pays to do so, if you’re big enough. 
A Colossus. Really, what worries me is that I don’t 
see clearly the end of this. H. D. hinted that he 
wanted a Chief of Staff. If words mean anything, 
this job is a test case. Make good, and H. D. will 
submit other propositions. You may find yourself 
snowed in with H. D.’s gold-flakes. It’s a comfort to 
reflect that when he is called to his long rest, he can’t 
carry his cheque-book along with him. If he could I’d 
be getting anxious about the archangels.” 

Chet had to admit that he was rattled. 

“But I didn’t hunt him; he hunted me.” 

“I’d sooner see you hunting than hunted.” 

No more was said. The ambitions of wife and 
friend went into the melting-pot. Bousefield had to 
abandon the hope of establishing Chet as a banker. 
To Englishmen, in 1906 still believers in proprietary 
banks, Bousefield’s project may appear absurd. Surely 
bankers must serve a long apprenticeship? On the 
Pacific Slope they don’t. A man with immense capital 
can find no better and safer investment than a bank, 
provided he surrounds himself with a competent staff. 
In England we give men Cabinet rank knowing that in 
technical matters they can count upon the experience 
of their permanent officials. Chet, of course, knew 
that it would be his fate, as a banker, to pose as a 
figurehead till he had served another apprenticeship. 
So he turned down banking as he turned down his 
wife’s hope that he would retire from active work and 
metamorphose himself into a sorry imitation of an 
English country gentleman. 

He repeated to H. D. Dr. Perrott’s message. 
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“Throw him a bone or two,” said H. D. superbly. 
“Ffe’s not my doctor. But he gets there with both 
feet. Didn’t he start the ‘Eat More Fruit Campaign’ ? 
And he lectures. I have not much faith in lecturers. 
Why did you go to Perrott?” 

“At my wife’s wish. To be overhauled.” 

“Nothing: wrong?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Good. I’m going to give you a free hand. I 
may be in New York when you start in. Don’t forget 
Sti Patrick.” 

Steceatrick.,”” 

“HfYe cuts ice in slums. You will have to eject a 
lot of Micks, the boys with six-shooters and a politi- 
cal pull. My own people will attend to them. 
All a question of money. First and last let other 
people do the dirty work.” He smiled cynically. “You 
know it’s mighty handy to have a son of a gun on 
one’s staff. You needn’t know him. All your publicity 
bunch went with the Harvester?” 

cOVieg 

‘That’s a pity, but it can’t be helped. I shall hand 
over to you a very confidential document, the dossier 
of my fellows. ‘Trust two; watch the others. Watch- 
ing not praying brings about results.” 

This talk took place after the deed of partnership 
was signed. Each contracting party had to put down 
a large sum of money; profits were to be equally di- 
vided; Chet undertook to do the work as an offset 
against the options secured by Croft. Bousefield told 
Chet that he had been treated handsomely. 

There was no manner of doubt about that, but it 
riveted round Chet’s neck a galling collar of obligation 
and responsibility. 
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Mrs. Paul, meeting Lucy at a ladies’ luncheon, said 
brightly: 

“So Chet is hitched to H. D. A happy combination 
of commercial vision and public-spirited ideals.” 

“Don’t rub it in,” murmured Lucy. 


3 


Immediately after this momentous deal Chet found 
himself, comparatively speaking, a man of leisure. He 
decided that he ought to make more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his son, now nearly five years old. In the 
Harvester days, when Chet came home, Perry was 
snug in bed, with “Queen Victoria” on guard in the 
nursery. Mrs. Killip, for that was her name, had once 
served a duchess as nursery-maid. She told Mr. and 
Mrs. Marriage, who shared her views, that money was 
not everything even in California. She upheld William 
of Wykeham’s dictum that ‘Manners Make the Man.” 
Free-and-easy manners, slang, and familiarities with 
underlings she declared to be ‘‘no class.” Chet was 
humorously aware that she eyed him sorrowfully, al- 
though she liked him. Mayjestically, she tolerated his 
chaff. The good soul, with all the obstinacy and 
tenacity of the family retainer, had determined to make 
Master Pierrepoint an English boy. She winced when- 
ever Chet bounced into the nursery and said to her: 
““How’s young Perry this fine morning?’ With hauteur 
she would answer back: ‘“‘Master Pierrepoint is very 
well, sir.” She declined to join in uproarious romps. 
The nursery-maid was French, some connection of 
Mademoiselle Justine. Perry prattled French when 
he was not prattling English. And he spoke the Eng- 
lish of Mayfair nurseries. Lucy had started “Reading 
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without Tears,” and Perry was already familiar with 
“Peep of Day” and “Line upon Line.” He said 
proudly to Chet: ““Mummy’s Mummy had my books. 
Her name is in them.’’ And, sure enough, on a stained 
and frayed title page, in a child’s large round hand 
was the inscription: “Amy Pierrepoint, her Book.” 
Chet was touched, but he said later on to Lucy: “Did 
you bring those little books from England?” Lucy re- 
plied that her mother had sent them out. Chet ob- 
served that they were a trifle time-stained, if not 
obsolete, and then Lucy asked him if he applied the 
same stigma to the Bible. Her question was put so 
gently that Chet felt rebuked. He said generously: 
“That's quite all right, sweetheart. You teach our 
son what your mother taught you.” 

Being a boy at heart, Chet soon captured the adora- 
tion of his son. Perry began to understudy his father 
and to defy Mrs. Killip, when she advocated broad 
vowels. “Daddy says ‘bath’ not ‘bath.’ I want to 
talk as Daddy talks.” Augustly Mrs. Killip referred 
the urchin to his mother. Lucy dealt with him firmly: 
“When you are a man, Perry, you can talk as you 
please. You will try to talk now as I please, simply 
because that will please me.” 

Perry became bewildered. 

Meanwhile, to salve a pricking conscience, Lucy dis- 
played eager interest in the great scheme. She had the 
business instincts common to all intelligent women, a 
very lively sense of the value of property. And she 
had good taste. With Chet she pored over the plans 
and specifications, asking apt questions. 

‘Isn’t there a weak spot?” 

“You show it to me.” 

“Are these handsome buildings to be homes, apart- 
ment houses, or service flats?” 
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‘Homes, with service-flat facilities, and every labor- 
saving device under the sun. That’s the problem; that 
worries me. The servant question is knocking the old- 
time home on the head. Men want homes.” 

“The women here don’t.” 

“Yes; they do. We shall supply the new-time home, 
bang up-to-date. Our supply will create the demand. 
I went through all that with the Harvester. It comes 
to this, people don’t ever know what they want till you 
show ’em the right article. If it is—right, it goes 
a-humming. Why do our clerks sleep in Oakland? 
We have concentrated on our big business blocks. 
Homes must be made a business proposition.” 

The general style of the new buildings was to be 
Hispano-Mauresque, suggesting the old Spanish Mis- 
sions. They were to be solidly built, warm in winter, 
cool in summer—and restful to the eye. 


4 


This was a period of mental growth for both our 
protagonists. To Lucy, engrossed with her home and 
her children, the first six years of marriage had glided 
by with startling smoothness and rapidity. She had 
married for love; she was gratefully aware of that, 
but she had never ignored the fact that marriage is, at 
best, an arduous business. 


“Tt isn’t lockets, dear, nor pairs of gloves; 
It isn’t marriage bells nor wedding cake.” 


Securely married, she had little time to think of it 
with detachment. She recalled the “What do you 
think, Mother?” of her girlhood, and Mrs. d’Aguilar’s 
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tired answer: “‘Oh, my dear, I haven’t time to think.” 
Lucy’s path from the altar into the wilderness of an 
uncharted future had been bestrewn with roses, not 
thistles, as in her mother’s case, but somehow she had 
never had time to think of anything except the passing 
hour. 

Now and again she wondered what she would do if 
Chet had lapses from marital fidelity. Many such 
lapses came under her critical nose. Mrs. Paul dis- 
cussed them with a sprightly nonchalance that Lucy 
found irritating. “Some of them can’t help it, poor 
dears! Of course, if it becomes chronic—!’’ Or: 
“Jack Beddow has been on the tiles again. He says 
that a domestic cigar palls on the palate—”’ Lucy 
would wince, and Mrs. Paul would laugh gaily, saying 
with finality: ““Wives must accept life as it is, not as 
they would like it to be. Anyway, you’ve found it a 
jolly business.” 

This easy doctrine was not preached from the pulpit 
of the First Episcopal Church, which Lucy attended 
regularly, transported overseas by the beautiful liturgy, 
and mechanically adding certain words left out in the 
American book of Common Prayer. ‘Most heartily 
we beseech thee with thy favor to behold our most 
gracious Sovereign Lord, King Edward—” 

Mrs. Paul contended that American husbands, as a 
rule, were more faithful than Englishmen. ‘They 
work harder; work keeps ’em out of mischief.” Lucy 
replied: ‘““And American wives—?”’ Mrs. Paul had 
to confess that she was anxious about some American 
wives who did not work, ending up vaguely: ‘‘We have 
to consider emotional values, conflicting temperaments 
and all that. Why worry? Your Chet is a bon petit 
Joseph.” 

Lucy knew that Chet was human. And women were 
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attracted to him, not by him. Vitality is a big magnet. 
She saw Chet lured into corners by gay young matrons 
and felt pangs of jealousy. Chet was not jealous. He 
trusted his wife, saying genially: ‘I should feel kind 
of cheap if my wife couldn’t attract other men. When 
they send you flowers, it’s a compliment to me.” His 
pride in her as his wife sometimes expressed itself not 
so agreeably. When he was tired, he became irritable 
and interjectional, expecting Lucy to ‘“‘catch on” to un- 
finished phrases. Lucy lacked the American swiftness 
of uptake and uplift. His sharp: “Have you got it?” 
provoked occasionally: “I might get it, if you could 
present it more clearly.” Chet had to apologize to 
Mrs. Paul and Paul, when Lucy rose up and sailed 
out of her drawing-room after what Mrs. Killip would 
have described as ‘“‘a tiff and a turn.” 

“Tm a roughneck,” said Chet contritely. ‘“‘It’s just 
vanity and self-glorification in me. I wouldn’t care 
a dump if any other woman wriggled and twisted. I 
don’t want her to agree with me about everything. 
I despise echoes. If she slung a loaf at my head I’d 
love it. And, darn it! I lose my temper because she 
keeps hers.” 

There were not many “tiffs and turns.” 

Now, husband and wife were thrown together dur- 
ing the daytime. Active work had not begun upon 
the Croft-Cowlard Garden City. Both Lucy and Chet 
were free from all distracting worries. The man re- 
acted to this life of leisure, thereby fortifying the 
woman in her conviction that she knew better than 
he did what was best for him. He put on weight; his 
complexion cleared; all irritability vanished; he slept 
sound o’ nights. But a shrewd observer might have 
said: ‘“‘He is fattening up in the future; she is bloom- 
ing in the present.” ‘That possibly is the disconcerting 
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difference between millions of couples. The Press— 
inspired by Mr. Croft’s Publicity Department—were 
booming sky high the new enterprise. Dr. Perrott 
contributed a headline: “‘Hygiene in the Home.” An 
attractive prospectus was entitled: “Service without 
Servants.” Rotarians, Elks, Woodmen of the World, 
Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows and Masons were in- 
terested. It was in the air that Croft and Cowlard 
would win out gloriously. Success was stamped in 
indelible ink upon their faces. Only the Micks pro- 
tested against necessary evictions. One street orator 
asked in a rich Corkian brogue: “‘Buoys, is this ould 
Oireland?” And a Native Son replied caustically: 
“No, it isn’t, and it never will be, by Golly!” San 
Francisco was beginning to look askance at the Irish, 
to demand a cleansing of stables polluted by “graft” 
and “‘bull-dozing.” 

Croft wired from New York to Chet. 

“Fine start. Push, and keep on pushing.” 


5 


Mammy Cowlard had to bury her hopes, too, if 
they had not been decently interred already. The old 
lady rejoiced when the Harvester was turned into a 
company. She was prepared to retire from active 
management of the San Julian, if Chet still wished to 
develop it according to his notions. She looked older 
and felt older. But Chet said decisively: “Mammy, 
you can’t make a hick out of me. Have a go at young 
Perry.” 

The family were at the ranch for three weeks in 
the full lush of Spring. On the ranch Lucy always 
had the feeling that England was immeasurably re- 
mote. She couldn’t account for this adequately. 
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Meeting Mammy’s neighbors, rough and ready folk, 
her heart warmed to what was best in them, fortitude, 
patience, pluck; but she reflected: “It would be awful 
if my children ran wild like these foothill ragamuffins.”’ 
This reflection was punctuated by the spectacle of Mas- 
ter Perry running wild with ragamuffins whenever he 
got the chance. One night just before he knelt down 
to repeat, with negligible variations, the same prayers 
that Lucy had said when she was five years old, he 
demanded sharply: ‘Mummy, why can’t I ask God 
what I want?’ Unprepared for this natural question, 
Lucy said indiscreetly: ‘“Why, of course, darling.” 
Perry plumped down and said in a loud voice, certain 
to be heard: 

“Dear God, I rode on a pig to-day all round the 
corral; I thought you’d like to know. And, of course, 
if you want to take old Nana, you can, ’cos she says 
she’s prepared to meet you. Please don’t take me yet. 
And, please, may I play Injun with the Greiffenhagen 
kids—and—and not wash my face so often—”’ 

Lucy suffered this in discreet silence, but she remon- 
strated when Perry left out the final apostrophe: 
“Make me a good boy.” She reminded him of the 
omission. 

“That’s quite all right, Mummy. I done that on 
purpose. I am a good boy. You told me so yester- 
day.” 

“A good boy says ‘I did’ not ‘I done.’ For the 
present, dear, I think you had better just say your 
prayers as I have taught you, and leave it to God 
to give you what He thinks best for you.” 

That night she said to Chet: 

“Perry is rather a handful.” 

“Bully for him! But what do you mean?” 
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“Fe’s reverting to type. Those Greiffenhagen chil- 
dren—!” 

“Jolly barrel of monkeys.” 

“You don’t want your son to talk and behave as 
they do?” 

“Rats! I want Perry to learn to take the rough 
with the smooth, as I did. He may pick up a cuss word 
or two. That won’t hurt him. He can get more than 
he gives from those kiddies. They’re good sound solid 
flesh and blood, and they smell of tarweed. Now we're 
on this, you might tell Mrs. Killip to give Perry more 
rope.” 

“Tf you wish it,” assented Lucy. 


6 


During these early April days of 1906 Chet and 
Lucy would ride out together to mend fence, carrying 
a hammer and a bag of staples. Chet pointed out a 
live-oak, near some water troughs, under which he 
had fallen asleep, derelict in duty when he was eleven 
years old. Mammy Cowlard had discovered him. 

‘She paddled me good and hard, I tell you. Slept 
top-side down that night. Say, isn’t she soft on Perry? 
I wonder whether that kid is spanked enough ?” 

“He isn’t spanked at all,” said Lucy. Then, carried 
away by a surge of suppressed emotion, she let her- 
self go: “I worry about him; I do indeed. He’s ours, 
our boy—half you and half me.” 

“And all his own,” chuckled Chet. 

“You don’t see in him, but I do, the conflicting 
issues” —she picked her words carefully—*all that 
might be irreconcilable—”’ She paused. 

Chet’s face crinkled, but he stopped chuckling. 

“Why, Lucy, what a word! Irreconcilable—?” 
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“Oh, let’s face it together. It’s come out down here. 
Straws—tiny indications— I want to be honest, Chet. 
But it’s dificult. I wouldn’t hurt you for the world—” 

Chet jumped off his horse. 

“Hop down,” he commanded. “I'll hitch the plugs 
to a scrub. We'll tackle this sitting down. Looks as 
if history was about to repeat itself. Am I in for a 
walloping from you?” 

They sat down in the shade not far from a babbling 
creek, singing its way to the ocean. They had ridden 
to the westerly boundary of the San Julian. Behind 
them, far away, stretched the Santa Lucia mountains 
sharply defined against the cloudless sky. The six- 
stranded, barbed-wire fence was the only ugly object 
in sight, the dividing line between the Cowlard ranch 
and another property even bigger. Cock quail were 
challenging each other in a thicket of manzanita and 
chaparral. Cattle stood, knee-deep, in the creek, where 
it widened into pools flanked by cotton trees. The 
fence in Lucy’s eyes spoilt a beauty spot. But Chet, as 
she had discovered long ago, regarded fences as sym- 
bols of progress. And the natural beauties.of his own 
ranch were too familiar from childhood to excite en- 
thusiasm. But he guessed what was passing in his 
wife’s mind. 

“We're at the Back of Beyond, Mother. Just the 
place to take a squint over the hills and far away. 
Now, dearest,—unload! If I can’t pack my share of 
your worries, you can sue for a divorce.” 

“You may misunderstand—?”’ 

“Not me.” 

“I’m so English; you’re so American.” 

“Granted. Push on.” 

“I’m not a pusher; you are. And I can’t jump at 
things as you do. I’m a creeper and crawler. Till I 
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met you, Chet, I thought I was one of the Broken 
Brigade. Mother’s family, the Pierrepoints, were big 
people once. And Father—and even dear old Uncle 
Harry—are, well, they’re ‘has beens.’ Not one of 
us—except my cousin, George Pierrepoint—has done 
anything really worth while for generations. I knew 
that when I married you; I felt it ten times as strongly 
when—when I had that accident. It looked then as if 
such a woman as I couldn’t bring a strong, healthy baby 
into the world.” 

“Good Lord! And you never said a word of all 
this to me at the time?” 

“JT couldn’t. I had the queerest conviction that 
I had brought bad luck to you.” 

“I’m a chump. I ought to have guessed.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t. Anyway that passed. And 
ever since we’ve been so lucky that I’m frightened 
again. Now, Chet, I come back to Perry. I’ve never 
tried to change you, have I?” 

‘‘Perhaps you knew you couldn't.” 

‘Perhaps. But some women would have tried. Chet, 
I do love you for yourself, just because you are you.” 

‘Same sentiments here about Mrs. Cowlard.” 

“Now, I’m going to stick a knife into you. I can’t 
look at Perry as I look at you. Oh, how I wish I 
could! Why can’t 1? Why is life so dificult? I want 
Perry to be like you, and yet I want him to be like me. 
When he’s down here, he seems to be running away 
from me, escaping from me. Am I a snob because I 
loathe the idea of his catching tricks of speech and 
manner from those children? Am I a fool in all my 
inherited ideas about the upbringing of our son? He 
runs from me to Aunt Soph and Mammy. And they— 
they just hate the English in him.” 

Chet rose greatly to the occasion. Perhaps for the 
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first time he dissembled with Lucy. Perhaps—who can 

say?—love for her beguiled judgment. Nearly all 
American men are too generous when dealing with 
their womenkind. And she, this trembling distracted 
creature half dissolved in tears, had exiled herself for 
his sake. 

He kissed away her tears. 

“Luce, dearie, you remind me of Abe Lincoln. He 
said that he’d had an awful lot of trouble that never 
happened. You quit worrying about Perry. That boy 
is a crackerjack. You go ahead and do the best you 
know how with him. I trust you. The main thing 
is that he should grow into,a man, not a mannikin. 
He’ll have money some day—it’s up to you to teach 
him, even as a kiddie, that big money is a big trust.” 

Lucy was smiling as she cantered back to the ranch- 
house. The victory had been hers. Chet’s loyalty as 
a husband had survived assault. Inwardly she was 
not smiling; inwardly she was not sure that her ways 
with Master Perry were the right ways. Still she 
thanked God, humbly and devoutly, for Chet. He was 
splendid. 

That same evening after supper (late dinner was 
never served at the ranch-house) a silly little alterca- 
tion with Aunt Soph forced further disconcerting in- 
trospection upon a troubled mind. Auntie, having sur- 
vived three husbands, could and did speak with the 
authority of a Ulysses in petticoats. She had seen 
many men and many cities. Lucy, on the other hand, 
knowing to a hair what consideration was accorded 
to poor relations in England and their placid accept- 
ance of God’s great gift of silence, was amazed at 
Auntie Soph’s independence of speech and action. She 
could only assume that independence was in the Cali- 
fornian air. Mammy Cowlard explained Auntie Soph 
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to Lucy: “‘She’s very old and pernickety, bless her! 
She’s contrary, because she can’t do much but talk. 
Well, let her talk.’”’” Auntie Soph, however, elected to 
talk “at” Lucy, rather than with her. They fell out, 
on this particular occasion, over Christian names. 
Auntie thought that April was a foolish name and 
said so. : 

“The child was born in April—’”’ 

‘Yes; you said that before. If the child had been 
born in Febuary—”’ 

“Tn Feb-ruary—” 

Auntie felt the hatpin thrust and ignored it, pro- 
ceeding with seeming irrelevance on her way: 

“T keep two books beside my bed—William Shake- 
speare and the Bible.” 

‘“And which do you read, Auntie?’ asked Chet. 

“Both,” snapped Auntie. “I love Bible first names 
and Shakespeare’s first names. I hate my own name. 
If I'd been consulted, which I wasn’t, I’d have chosen 
—Vi-ola.” 

Lucy said tranquilly: 

“Tf Viola was properly pronounced over here I 
might have chosen that.” 

“Tt is properly pronounced.” 

“You say—Vi-ola, with the accent on the ‘o.? We 
know how Shakespeare pronounced the name, because 
if you say ‘Vi’ola’ it scans; if you say ‘Vi-dla’ it doesn’t. 
And if you say ‘Vi-dla’ why don’t you say ‘vi-dlet ?” 

Auntie Soph replied tartly: 

‘You can search me.” 

“You're down and out, Auntie,” pronounced Chet. 

‘‘No such thing. You say that when I’m buried, 
young man. [| talk good American, and I’m proud of 
it, and in my talk I’m grammatical. I say ‘that’s he.’ 
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You don’t catch me slipping up on ‘that’s him,’ or 
‘between you,and I.’ Auntie Soph may be a cackling 
old hen, but she doesn’t drop her final ‘g’s.’ Not on 
your life!” 

Lucy was provoked into retorting: 

‘I never say ‘between you and I.’ J don’t drop my 
final ¢ g’s Py 9”) 

Ate Soph poised herself for a lashing stroke. 

‘Never said you did, child. But when your noble 
uncle paid us a visit, he did both. My! He left more 
‘g’s’ on the body Brussels than I could sweep up in a 
month o’ Sundays.” 

“One up on Auntie,” said Chet. 

Lucy, unhappily, was nettled. Auntie Soph flour- 
ished her hatpin, speaking acrimoniously : 

“J don’t say—‘dinnah’ for dinner, or ‘dea-ah’ for 
“deat? 2 

With a dangerous smile, Lucy riposted: 

“Shall I tell you why with us ‘r’ is dropped out 
instead of emphasized?” 

“T’d be mighty glad to know.” 

‘Simply because it happens to be a gutter-bred con- 
sonant used and abused by our—servants.”’ 

The fat was now sizzling in the fire. Chet, how- 
ever, put out the blaze and saved an awkward situa- 
tion. But, alone with Lucy, as they lay side by side 
in the huge bed where Chet had been born, he said 
quietly: 

“See here, Luce, that was rather small, a pitiful sort 
of triumph. Not a bit like you, sweetheart.” 

“T know—I know.” 

‘“‘Then—not another word.” 

“Never again,’ agreed Lucy; “at least, not with 
Auntie Soph.” 
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“She might have landed you one on the point—” 
‘‘Really— >?” 


“Why, yes. She leaves the gutter-bred consonant 
out of February; you shove it in.” 


“Chet, why is it you’re always too much for me?” 


CHAPTER IX 
EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE 
I 


HE year nineteen hundred and six had begun 
with a disastrous earthquake and volcanic erup- 
tion that destroyed the town of Munagua in 

Nicaragua. Chet had commented on this to Lucy. But 
she, frightened at first, had come to regard quakes 
very much as she regarded rattlesnakes: she had no 
personal acquaintance with either. At the moment 
she was more distressed because Mr. Arthur Balfour 
had suffered crushing defeat in East Manchester. 
Uncle Harry said portentously that England was being 
wrecked by Liberals and Laborites. He had added: 
“Upon my word, some of us may be driven out of 
the country—that fellow John Burns—! Punch is 
right—the Lower Chamber is a House of Awfully 
Commons.” Later on followed the colliery calamity 
at Courriéres, when more than a thousand lives were 
lost. Just when the Cowlard family were packing up 
to go to the ranch came the news of an appalling erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius. But when Lucy mentioned 
this incidentally to Mrs. Killip that well-trained serv- 
ant murmured: ‘Yes, M’m, very sad, to be sure. Am I 
to slip in Master Pierrepoint’s winter combies?” 

This shocked Lucy, although she understood that 
distance minimizes the effect of catastrophes. She con- 
veyed delicate rebuke to Nana, when she murmured: 

143 
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“Tf we lived on those terrible slopes, with death rum- 
bling inside them—” Mrs. Killip dealt with this ac- 
cording to her lights: ‘If I may say so, M’m, we do. 
Leastways, I did, when my pore husband was alive. 
Never knew what was coming next, and God’s mercy 
that I didn’t.’”’ Chet said that this was the philosophical 
viewpoint, but he had sent a cheque to the homeless 
unfortunates of Munagua. 

On the 14th of April there was another destructive 
cataclysm in South Formosa. 

On the 18th the great earthquake took place in 
San Francisco. 


2 


The first shock came at five in the morning. On 
the San Julian nothing happened to excite grave alarm. 
Chet woke up, knowing that the big bed had moved. 
He rushed into the parlor to rescue two large porce- 
lain vases from a high mantel shelf. These were blue 
and white, and valuable. Chet had presented them to 
Mammy on New Year’s’ Day, against Lucy’s advice, 
but Chet had been wilful: “See here, Mammy has 
nothing good, and our house is full of stuff.” Lucy 
had to admit this, pointing out, however, that presents 
ought to give pleasure not to the generous donor but 
to the recipient. Chet grinned at his English wife; 
her common sense tickled him and it was always ready 
in just such trivial matters as this. Nevertheless, he 
had his own way, and later on it was Lucy’s turn 
to smile when the jars were presented. Mammy 
Cowlard was not pleased with them. She eyed them 
with resentment because in her thrifty mind they rep- 
resented idle capital. She said drily: “Say, Chettie, 
didn’t you know that your old Mammy wanted a thor- 
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oughbred Frisian-Holstein bull calf?” Chet replied: 
“No, Ma’am, your only son did not know that. How 
could he when you never told him? You can afford 
to buy any old bull calf. You go buy one.” 

When the big bed began shaking, Chet guessed that 
the blue and white jars would not be rescued by his 
mother. The old adobe house had withstood stoutly 
many shakings. Nevertheless, one never knew! If 
there were a severe shake old plaster might fall upon 
young pates. Within ten minutes all the Cowlards 
were upon the lawn in the front yard. Old Uncle Ed, 
the head vaquero, hurried across from the corrals. 

“Tt ain’t nothing,” he rumbled. ‘But I thought the 
wimmenfolk might git scairt.” 

Only Auntie Soph was missing. She appeared pres- 
ently, having achieved a leisurely toilette. 

Lucy, with a fur coat over her nightgown, held little 
Aprilin her arms. Above the dark fur her face looked 
milkily white. Old Ed expectorated freely, relieving 
his feelings with strong language: ‘‘Hell of a shake up 
somewheres.” 

‘Possibly in San Luis Obispo,” said Chet. Tidings 
of the Formosa earthquake had reached him two days 
before. He continued irritably: ‘Darn it! Why 
haven’t we got a ’phone? Put one in first thing. 
Guess you people can go back into the house. I’m 
off in the automobile to Paso Robles.” 

Lucy handed April to Mrs. Killip, and was the first 
to go back into the adobe. 

“She knows enough to be scared,” said Mammy 
Cowlard. “But she’s set us an example.” 

“Lucy knows enough to be mighty curious, too,” ' 
added Auntie Soph. ‘‘She means to go to Paso Robles 
with Chet.” 

‘Auntie had guessed correctly. Chet hurried off to 
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get ready his new car, in which he and Lucy had 
traveled down from San Francisco. It was an im- 
ported Mercédes, high-powered, and the pride of 
Chet’s heart. As he purred up to the porch, he saw 
Lucy ready to take the road. 

“Yes; I’m going with you, Chet,” she said decisively. 
“Tf this shake is nothing, as old Ed says, I shall enjoy 
the trip, if it is—serious—”’ 

“T may have to go on, south or north, either way 
a road full of chuck-holes, a mighty rough journey for 
you.” 

“T’ve thought of all that. So has Mammy. She's 
filling a basket with food. Auntie has a cup of hot 
coffee for us. Come in.” 

He jumped out of the car, staring at her. All pallor 
had gone from her cheeks. She was flushed, and her 
eyes sparkled. Something indefinable about her made 
his soul sing within him, but he said casually: 

“I guess we’re off on a goose chase, but come along 
if you’ve a mind to.” 

They were gulping down the coffee, and some bacon 
and beans, that standing dish on all the old ranches, 
when a cowboy reported a deep fissure in the hard clay 
road beyond the corrals. 

“Don’t like that,” growled Chet. 


3 


At Paso Robles, which they reached before seven, 
they were driven half crazy by conflicting reports. 
Everybody knew that San Francisco was ablaze. 
Everybody said that it was going to be a worse fire 
than the stupendous conflagration at Chicago, caused, 
according to tradition, by a cow kicking over a lantern. 
A few optimists were howled down by pessimists. 
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“I shall push on,” said Chet. He looked at Lucy. 
“You can hire a team and return to the ranch.” 

“Tm going on with you.” 

“But, darn it, you don’t know what we're up 
against.” 

“IT go with you.” 

‘Luce, you blessed thing, if—if it’s as bad as they 
make out, you, why, you might be an extra person to 
feed.” 

“I’m going with you, Chet.” 

“You'll be shaken to bits.” 

“T don’t care.” 

She attempted no beguilements, no coaxings. A 
steadfast, not an obstinate, look glowed in her eyes, 
as she said calmly: ‘Don’t tell me that women will not 
be wanted to help other women.” 

“AML right.”’ 

At Salinas, although all wires were down, Chet heard 
the first definite news that concerned him personally. 
A dozen fires were raging south of Market Street, and 
the earthquake had burst the big water mains. 

On and on through Gilroy, wrecked San José, and 
Los Gatos till they reached Menlo Park and the houses 
of friends. In each town and village crowds of men 
and women were talking and gesticulating. All hope 
that the first reports had been exaggerated vanished. 
Things were worse, indescribably worse, than the most 
perfervid imagination could conceive. 

They had traveled at nerve-racking speed a hundred 
and sixty miles. But Chet insisted on going on, and 
Lucy insisted on remaining with him. 

They reached Burlingame and drew up in the fore- 
court of the Townsend house. Paul, like Chet, had 
hurried off to San Francisco that morning. But Mrs. 
Paul hadn’t the remotest idea of where he was. All 
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Burlingame was making ready to receive refugees, 
Mrs. Paul said curtly to Lucy: ‘‘You stay and help me. 
Women can do something here; men are wanted there.” 

“You're right,” said Lucy. ‘Tl stay and do what 
I can with you.” 

Mrs. Paul persuaded Chet to leave the Mercédes in 
their garage. She was doubtful whether Chet could 
get into San Francisco. Already the city was under 
martial law. No trains were running into it. Finally 
Chet borrowed a bicycle, refusing the loan of a polo 
pony: ‘‘Can’t leave that to starve; can leave the old 


He kissed Lucy, mounted, and pedaled away. 

The last five miles was a slow and heart-breaking 
pilgrimage. He passed little children carrying rag 
dolls,. women with bags of flour, men shouldering 
blankets and bundles—and tugging trunks. One tall, 
gaunt, wild-eyed creature was striding along with a 
small box on wheels trailing behind her. It was empty! 
Another woman hugged to her bosom a large ham. 
Chet was standing still as she flitted by. Two men 
watched her. They were begrimed with soot, staring 
savagely out of red-rimmed eyes, and seemed to be 
jeering at others as unfortunate as_ themselves. 
“Golly,” said one, “she’s left her baby and is nursing 
aham.” Both laughed insanely, a shrill concatenation 
of sound. When they perceived Chet they yelled at 
him: “You go back, you damned fool. We've come 
plum outer Hell.” 

Chet struggled on after abandoning the bicycle. He 
was nearly spent by excitement and fatigue. Just out- 
side the city a young lieutenant of militia stopped him, 
spoke curtly, paused, and then said pleasantly: ‘“‘Why, 
it’s Mr. Cowlard.” Chet nodded. The young officer 
said: “If you get in you may not get out.’’ Chet ex- 
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plained that he was making a beeline for his own 
house, if it was a house. On that point the officer 
was reassuring. The fire was far away from the West- 
ern Addition. He warned Chet: ‘‘Your services as a 
citizen may be commandeered.” 

“I hope so,” replied Chet. “I’m not hunting my 
home to lie down in it.” 

Finally he staggered into the Wren House, so 
soundly built that it had sustained but trifling damage. 
The portly Marriage received him; Mrs. Marriage 
and the maids hovered in the background. Marriage, 
faithful to duty, although the heavens were falling, 
said regretfully: 

“You can’t have a bath, sir. The water is cut off.” 


4 


There was no sleep for Chet that night or for 
anybody else in Pandemonium. Devils were abroad, 
including the evil spirits of anarchy and violence. 

For a few minutes after he reached his home Chet 
stood upon the lawn and surveyed a spectacle so 
sublime, so awful, so far transcending description that 
he failed utterly to take it in. He was more sensible 
of an acrid, pungent smell than anything else; it as- 
sailed nostrils and throat; it seemed to desiccate all 
tender tissues and membranes. 

Marriage stood beside him, in his humble fashion 
a tower of strength. It had not occurred to Marriage 
to bolt. Chet discovered a shotgun in the hall. Mar- 
riage explained it: ‘‘Looters, sir, all over the shop, if 
you'll pardon the expression. A scatter-gun might be 
handy. Aim low—fire into the brown.” 

“You're the goods, old lad,” said Chet affection- 
ately. “Now, fetch me a long cooling drink. I wish I 
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had a throat like a giraffe so as to enjoy every drop 
of it.” 

Marriage retired. 

Left alone, Chet gazed steadily eastward, quite un- 
conscious that tears were streaming down his face. 
Was his City Beautiful, the City of his Dreams, 
doomed to utter extinction? Thousands of men were 
asking that question at that minute. The labors of 
a lifetime were being wiped out—inexorably. He had 
heard from Marriage that nearly everything down 
town was in ashes. The one hope of saving what was 
left lay with the dynamiters. At the moment dyna- 
mite was expressing itself unmistakably. Chet could 
hear it and smell it. 

He drained eagerly the long thin tumbler of whisky 
and soda. Marriage, standing at attention, answered 
questions. The Wren House was fairly well pro- 
visioned. ‘The maids, after hysterical outbursts, were 
reasonably calm. Marriage had packed up the plate. 
The small safe that held Lucy’s jewelry could be 
removed. 

“If we have to retreat,” said Marriage, ‘‘we shall 
do so, sir, quietly.” 

“Quietly—!” groaned Chet, hearing the screams of 
terrified women and children. 

Wires, of course, were down; communication by 
telephone had ceased to be. The main thoroughfares 
were almost impassable. 

Chet rushed off to the house of a neighbor. Here 
and there he picked up a thread by which he groped 
his way onward. At the fifth house he visited he found 
Paul Townsend, cool as a cucumber. Till now he 
had never held the Etonian in very high esteem. Paul 
seemed to have added cubits to his stature. Paul told 
him that a committee had been formed, a resolute 
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band of men self-pledged to devote all energies of 
mind and body to the task of fighting fire and reestab- 
lishing some measure of order where all was disorder. 
Sub-committees had been hastily organized. Paul was 
working for one of these, dashing from house to house, 
getting together means of transport, making lists of 
what food was available. A revulsion had set in 
against a few profiteers squeezing the last cent out of 
men dragging trunks, too tired to drag them further. 
“Till you get a job, you can help me,” said Paul. 

Thursday morning dawned. A blood-red sun shone 
with macabre splendor through clouds of smoke and 
dust. At Fort Mason, the government reservation, 
the refugees assembled in thousands. Chet worked 
all day upon an improvised supply committee. The 
volunteers were drawn from all grades of society. 
A hobo elbowed a merchant prince. Class distinctions 
were cast as rubbish to the void. Some of the refugees 
huddled together, mute, cowering, half-daft with mis- 
ery and fatigue. Others behaved as if they were at 
a picnic, laughing, telling stories, glad to find them- 
selves alive. Some bewailed the loss of personal prop- 
erty; some deplored the destruction of the churches; 
many held the conviction that the end of the world 
was at hand. 

Chet found an old man sitting by himself. He had 
two or three books on his knees, and some half dozen 
volumes tied up with string lay at his feet. He looked 
so abjectly forlorn that Chet asked him if he could 
do anything for him. In a strangled voice, he an- 
swered: ‘No. You are very kind. I have lost all my 
books. See—I saved these, presentation copies. With 
a little help I might have saved others. But—no. 
Nobody would help. They pulled me out of my house. 
They meant well. They didn’t understand. My books 
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were my children. I wish I had died with them.” 

Throughout that dies irae the pitiless flames swept 
on and then back, licking up diabolically the few houses 
that had been apparently spared. The tale has been 
told too often and too well to be told again. 

Ultimately the tide of battle turned at Van Ness 
Avenue. The Western Addition and all that fair resi- 
dential section lying between Van Ness and the Cliff 
House was saved. But the famous Palace Hotel, the 
new Fairmont, the Cowlard Building, and innumerable 
other ‘‘monuments” of human endeavor had gone. 

On Saturday, and not till then, the stricken city 
surveyed its smoldering ruins with some sense of de- 
tachment and the divine hope of resurrection. On 
the Sunday H. D. Croft arrived. The old man had 
come through, alone in his resplendent car, achieving 
a non-stop run from Maine to California. Personality 
began to count. Caruso was alive—the nightingale of 
the world. On every lip were comparisons between 
the twin calamities of Chicago and San Francisco. Chi- 
cago had soared above disaster in less than three years. 
Let San Francisco beat that record. 


5 


Croft saw to it that Chet was elected one of the 
famous Committee of Fifty, a notable honor for so 
young a man. What that committee has achieved is 
history and need not be recorded here. Alone with 
Chet, Croft faced the facts: 

‘This is a paralyzing blow.” 

“I did not feel that way, sir, when you were ad- 
dressing the Committee.” 

“Um! Only a dog licks his wounds in public. God 
knows what our losses will be. Insurance won’t cover 
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"em. And I’m old; I’m damned old,” he added irrita- 
bly. Then half reluctantly, speaking in a kinder voice, 
he continued: “I’m crippled, tied into financial knots. 
What about you?” 

“If the Insurance Companies can pay up—” 

“They may wiggle out of some claims. The quake 
preceded the fire. I—I don’t know. I suppose that 
you and I, and everybody with big interests, are con- 
founded by the extent of the damage. I tell you, in 
my own mind, I’ve written off as total loss more than 
half my fortune.” 

“Same here, and probably worse,” admitted Chet. 

“You’ve the courage of youth; perhaps I, well, I 
have something, not much, of the resignation of age. 
What is left to me must be devoted to the processes of 
reconstruction. You’re thinking of the Cowlard 
Building. I’m thinking of the Croft Blocks, the Croft 
business properties. My house on Nob Hill won’t be 
rebuilt. But our scheme—”’ 

“Ves ey 

“T told you it was a lock-up. It is. Other pressing 
matters sidetrack that. We own now a big chunk of 
very unreal estate; we’ve paid for it. If we do nothing 
with it, taxes will eat it up. We may be able to sell it. 
Again, I don’t know. I see a market full of sellers. 
Now—is the time to buy. That fellow—what was 
his name ?—Smith, yes, Chicago Smith. He made mil- 
lions in ’73 by buying up fire-swept lots. Well, there it 
is. What have you to say?” 

“TI agree with you, sir, that our scheme is hung up. 
But I’d hate to sell, even if I could.” 

Croft leaned his massive head upon his hand. 

“Tf we can hold on— It’s a grave risk. I had to 
warn you; but, personally, I could stand that risk better 
han you. Think it over.” 
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Lucy joined Chet on Monday. She looked years 
older; and so did he. Chet said what he thought; she 
didn’t. A man finds relief in speech as a woman does 
in secret tears. Both are mind-clearers. Chet’s atti- 
tude was optimistic. Lucy couldn’t climb to his alti- 
tude. 

“We're so darned lucky, Luce. We have our home. 
If I’ve dropped a few dollars, what of it? I say, it’s 
more fun to make money than to keep it. And the 
kiddies were out of the horror. Gosh! I saw babies 
looking a hundred years old!” 

“But,” she persisted, “it isn’t the money you’ve lost. 
I think of the past years and all your hard work gone 
up in smoke—” 

‘Sweetheart, if we'd gone up with them.” 

She perceived that he was informed, saturated, with 
a new spirit. He had fought for his own hand; now 
fighting for others had become a sacred duty. He 
spoke of the old San Francisco as he spoke of the 
plans and specifications of the Garden City. They 
had gone up in smoke. “Gay old bird, the Phenix— 
put salt on his tail, eh?” 

Let it be written that Lucy admired his point of 
view whole-heartedly, saying to herself that such vision 
was panoramic. Paul inspired similar respect, and 
Harvey Bousefield, and dozens of other men. They 
were soaring into the blue, leaving her in the abomina- 
tion of desolation. She sighed anew for the sanctities 
and sanctuaries of England; she hated San Francisco 
because it had bludgeoned the man she loved. At the 
first sight of the Wren House some malicious sprite 
had whispered: ‘Why didn’t you burn? Then we might 
have gone away.” 
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Civil war—raging in a woman’s heart. 

Mrs. Paul summed up the situation from the Cali- 
fornian angle: 

‘‘Maybe this is a good thing.” 

Lucy gasped. 

Mrs. Paul’s personal losses were stupendous. That 
fact simply bristled. Her town house, her pictures, her 
works of art, and all her city property were gone. 
She, a pleasure and ease-loving woman, was suddenly 
confronted with a colossal task of reconstruction. 

““You—you say that?” 

“Why, yes. I don’t know that we weren’t too fatly 
pleased with ourselves, suffering from swelled head. 
Anyway, some women here were degenerating. Never 
said that to you, did I?” She chuckled. ‘‘Couldn’t 
hand a club to an Englishwoman. Not that you use 
clubs, but you’ve never cottoned to the women as 
you have to the men.’ 

“The men are wonderful.” 

“You wait and see what we shall do. This will 
knock spots of damfoolishness out of us. I’m a sinner, 
but, oh, my! I’m thinking now more of halos than 
hats. We want the best in California. We kidded 
ourselves we had it; we hadn’t. I knew we hadn't, 
but I just pretended we had. And, of course, I’ve 
traveled. But the stay-at-homes—! If their conceit 
wasn’t ascream! Once I was telling one of them about 
the Pont Alexandre Trois and the vista from the Place 
de la Concorde up to Napoleon’s tomb, and all she 
said was: ‘I hear they have no cable cars in Paris.’ 
There spoke the Daughter of the Golden West, just 
like the milkman who thought there was a lot of water 
going to waste over Niagara.” 

Lucy couldn’t cope with this strange spirit of gravity 
and levity. It seemed to raise in her not criticism, 
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but a sense of the deep-lying differences between her- 
self and these amazing Californians. If such a sane, 
clever woman as Imogen Townsend was indulging in 
revaluations she was doing exactly the same, but tenta- 
tively, slowly, trying to pick her way through the débris 
that lay about her. 

She recalled some lines of Ambrose Bierce. 


“Efe fiddled his fiddle-de-dee 
Till the bow and the strings were invisible things, 
And a vibrant blur was he.” 


‘Am I a vibrant blur?” she reflected. 

She remained with her husband in San Francisco. 
The children were safe at the ranch, and for the first 
time since she became a mother she hardly missed them 
or thought about them. She had to think about Chet. 
She stopped thinking about herself except indirectly. 
Within a week she knew that he had shouldered bur- 
dens too heavy for his frail shoulders. He had said 
calmly: “The real work of my life lies ahead, not be- 
hind me. If we all pull together, and we shall, that 
work will be well done in three years.” Lucy thought: 
“And you will be dead.” She was too wise to attempt 
protest, recognizing that it would be her work to 
protect him, if she could, against himself, against too 
great activities and ever-increasing responsibilities. Al- 
ready he was dashing here, there and everywhere, start- 
ing early, coming home late with the signs of over- 
fatigue plainly visible to her anxious eyes. His visit 
to England in the autumn was indefinitely postponed. 
He said tenderly: 

‘You can go, Luce, and take the children.” 

“Leave you? Never!” 

“God bless you! I—I hoped you'd say that.” 
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He spoke unsteadily; she saw that he was very 
greatly moved. Full confession trembled upon her 
lips. She longed to debase herself. Had the tension 
been a thought tighter, she might have burst out: 
“Shall I tell you what I thought when I heard that 
all the district south of Market Street was burning? 
My first thought, my selfish thought, was this—he 
won’t do that work, his big scheme is dead. We can 
go to England at once. He may stay there. He has 
worked too hard; he has worked enough. Let him 
give himself to me and his children. He wanted to 
live beautifully. I live beautifully; he doesn’t. Is it 
beautiful to wear yourself out, to go on piling up 
money when we are too rich already? That was my 
thought, Chet. Despise me, if you like, but I felt 
that way because I love you, because I want you, be- 
cause I’m mad with fear that you will die and leave 
mer 

She couldn’t say it. And, if she did, he would only 
reason with her, tenderly, patiently, but eternally true 
to that driving force within him which, after all, had 
made him the man that he was. 


CHAPTER X 
THE END OF THE SECOND PHASE 


I 


UT passe. 

Within a few months, San Francisco had ac 
cepted her bludgeonings as something belong- 
ing to the past. With a lively sense of the sweeter 
uses of advertisement, business men dropped the terri- 
fying word “quake” and spoke of the “fire.” Earth- 
quakes were visitations of God, but skilful engineers 
believed (and with reason) that their more terrible 
elfects could be guarded against. Man was held re- 
sponsible for devastating fires. Meanwhile half of the 
aty had to be rebuilt, a task that exacted sustained 
action, not words. Words had become cheap. In 
June the tinned-meat scandals of Chicago were on 
every lip. San Francisco talked righteously about 
them. In September the awful typhoon at Hongkong, 
which caused more than ten thousand deaths and 
calamities elsewhere, seemed to restore confidence. All 
said and done, the Golden State was not ravaged by 
bhzzards; it suffered no intolerable extremes of heat 
and cold; in a word it was God's Country. If you 

lived in it, you were absolutely sure of that. 
Lucy soon ceased to be a vibrant blur, although dis- 
. mally aware that something in her had gone, shaken 
out. She was now a woman of thirty-three; up to the 
moment of the earthquake (it remained an earthquake 
to her) she had reckoned herself to be a churchwoman. 
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She had accepted unquestioningly her mother’s faith, 
her grandmother’s faith, the faith of all the placid gen- 
tlewomen whose blood ran in her veins. 

She had never talked about religion. Waguely she 
regarded all polemical discussions as bad form. To 
discuss openly discrepancies in the Gospel narratives 
was similar to indelicate references to one’s inside. 
Mrs. Paul’s charge that Lucy had not ‘‘cottoned’”’ to 
Californian women was true. They talked of “stomach 
trouble” when they were eating chicken salad and ice- 
cream. They talked of everything else with disarming 
frankness and a jolly aggressiveness essentially local. 
The older aristocracy of the city, no longer a very 
dominating influence, shared Lucy’s reserves and re- 
straints of speech; but Lucy saw but little of them, 
simply because Chet was not persona grata in such very 
exclusive and rather dull circles. 

She had lost something. What? 

She had gained something. What? 

The loss was as difficult to estimate as the material 
losses after the fire. ‘The inherited faith that was 
not her own, the blind acceptance of what, admittedly, 
had been good for others (her own mother, for in- 
stance) had oozed out of her. On the other hand 
she was aware of a strange spiritual quickening. A 
new belief in the ultimate triumph of good over evil 
stirred within her as if it were an unborn child. That : 
belief was universal; it informed the whole city; it 
took Protean forms. Publicity Departments expressed 
itin headlines. Lucy had to accept them, sorely against 
her will, as signs and flashlights. Even these, in their 
blatancy, illumined her darkness; even they gave to 
life a certain beauty and a renewed zest in living. 

Her gain, even if she didn’t know it at the time, 
was greater than her loss. 
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In September, Henry Croft died. He worked in- 
defatigably to the last, and was found dead at his 
desk, with his head bowed upon a half-written business 
letter: 

Once more a wild hope surged into Lucy’s heart 
that Chet would now be relieved of what had remained 
a smoldering responsibility. Croft’s affairs were much 
involved. His executors might insist upon the sale of 
the South of Market Street property, still in ruins. A 
codicil to the will, however, was explicit: “I desire 
that my executors shall give to Mr. Chester Cowlard 
every possible assistance if he should decide to de- 
velop the Mission property which stands in our joint 
names. I have every confidence that he will carry 
out what we planned together, if such a great and 
public-spirited undertaking is not marooned through 
lack of funds. My executors are instructed to supply 
my share of what money may be needed when Mr. 
Cowlard deems fit to apply for such assistance.” 

This codicil challenged attention. It was printed in 
all the newspapers with editorial comments. Croft’s 
death in harness, his work during the last few months 
of his busy life, silenced criticism concerning other ac- 
tivities which were not entirely to his credit. Cer- 
tainly the good he had done lived after him. He had 
been born in California; he died in California. He 
took his honored place in the Valhalla of the State 
Builders; his funeral was an immense public function, a 
great and moving spectacular demonstration. Chet was 
a pall-bearer. 

When Lucy asked her husband, with many misgiv- 
ings, how the codicil affected him as a personal injunc- 
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tion or a message from the illustrious dead, he an- 
swered with hesitation. 

“It will take an awful lot of money, Luce.” 

“But you,” she insisted, “‘how do you feel about it?” 

“T’d love to do it. But every cent I have is fore- 
stalled. You know that.” 

“Because I know that, because I know, better than 
anyone else, what you are doing, I suggest that you 
should take this opportunity of shaking yourself free 
from an obligation which I look upon as entirely senti- 
mental.” 

Chet said pleasantly: 

“I wish I could express myself as neatly as you do. 
But you’re only half right. Sense balances sentiment. 
H. D. had amazing business instincts. The Mission 
property scheme remains what it was before the frre, 
a potential bonanza.” 

‘‘Perhaps I have business instincts, too, after living 
with you for seven years. If this is a potential bonanza, 
if every cent of your capital is employed, isn’t it your 
duty, as a good citizen, to hand over this potential 
bonanza to some big Eastern syndicate ?” 

“Now, if you aren’t catching on—!” 

‘“‘“And you’re trying to evade me.” 

He regarded her with grave admiration. 

“No. But there is the sentimental side. We don’t 
want Eastern capital, if we can worry along without 
it. We want to build up on our own. Say, I'll give 
you an analogy. I wanted, long ago, to butt into the 
management of the San Julian. In a way, I guess, I 
wanted to show Mammy what could be done by me.” 
He chuckled whimsically. ‘Well, Luce, someway it 
occurred to me in an enlightened moment that I was 
hitting her with a fence-rail, and on the softest spot 
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syndicates !”” 

“Oh! The conceit of you Californians!” 

“That’s all right, but I call it civic pride. That 
built Rome; and it’s going to rebuild San Francisco. 
There’s just one more thing. The Press has gotten 
hold of this. It’s true enough that I could sell out 
at a profit, and then we should see another headline: 
‘Chet has Cold Feet.’ Well, he hasn’t—yet.” 

She was tempted to retort that an imperfect blood 
circulation called for a hot-water-bottle on chilly nights. 


=] 


Chet’s health, however, remained fairly good, partly 
because he was well fed at home. Also, he was easy 
in his mind about his financial affairs, although, like 
everybody else, much impoverished. Rents from offices 
in immense buildings had fallen into abeyance. Credit 
had to be pledged to the nth degree. Somebody said to 
Chet: “You’re all hunky—you’re a capitalist.” Chet 
replied: “You bet I am, and living on my capital, too.” 
But he refused to cut down the home establishment or 
to reduce Lucy’s allowance, which she entreated him 
to do. ‘‘Tchah! that makes no difference; we shall 
pull through.” 

The Cowlard Building, of which practically nothing 
but the steel frame was left, rose from the ashes 
rapidly. Its resurrection was merely a matter of sign- 
ing contracts, supplying cash, and then seeing that the 
contracts were carried out. The same applied to other 
city property. Really, the arduous work that en- 
grossed Chet all day and every day was time lavished 
upon others. The great fight against all that was evil 
in the municipal management of a city in ruins went 
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on night and day. ‘That, too, has been chronicled, 
but people forget easily what they wish to forget. It 
was granted that fire had been a cleanser, but human 
nature was much the same before the Flood and after 
it. Chet was constantly up against graft and greed in 
those epic days; and he fought them tooth and nail. 
Lucy devoted herself to her children. 
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She began to live again in them, a very subtle 
process, and in its way, rejuvenating. The portrait of 
her painted by Duplessis was exhibited in October, and 
entitled (without her permission) ‘‘A Lady of Qual- 
ity.’ Critics agreed that quality was the distinctive 
note. Perhaps the artist, seeking to present character, 
had exaggerated the slenderness of the hands, the deli- 
cacy of the fingers, and the fine contours of a head 
daintily carried upon a slim white neck. He had ren- 
dered faithfully the masses of soft brown hair, the 
blue eyes, and the gracious curves of lips and chin. 
And he had seen to it that Lucy was not attired a Ja 
mode. She wore a kimono, cleverly indicated without 
being elaborated. It was a charming picture, ex- 
quisitely painted, but Lucy herself was not too well 
pleased with it. 

“Do I look like that ?” she asked Chet. 

“Sometimes.” 

“Dear me! To see oneself as others see us. It may 
be a wholesome discipline, but disconcerting. That 
woman is looking down her nose—” 

“She isn’t. I shouldn’t blame her if she did. It’s a 
nice little nose.” 

“I mean that inwardly she looks down her nose. 
And the eyebrows? Supercilious!” 
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“Notha: bitoof at.” 

“Oh, well, if you like it, Chet, I suppose I ought 
to be satisfied.” 

“T do like it; and it has pleased all your friends. 
Duplessis is well off the rocks now.” 

This was an allusion to the temporary stranding of 
all artists who were working in San Francisco before 
the Fire. Immediately after the Fire, it looked as if 
no money could be justifiably spent upon works of Art. 
A reaction from this too crude opinion followed. The 
artists, of whom San Francisco was justly proud, could 
not be allowed to starve. Mrs. Paul Townsend made 
that plain to every well-to-do woman on her long visit- 
ing list. Duplessis happened to be a protégé of hers. 
In her masterful fashion she had commanded Lucy to 
sit to him. 

“Duplessis is too clever,’ observed Lucy in reply 
to Chet’s allusion to his easier circumstances. 

When the portrait, after exhibition, came home and 
was hung in the drawing-room, Lucy often looked at 
it with troubled eyes. Character did stand out of it. 
Duplessis had portrayed what he saw—a certain in- 
ward complacency of which Mrs. Cowlard was un- 
aware till it forced itself upon her notice. She re- 
called talks with the artist. Duplessis was a true son 
of Bohemia. He had lived in Montmartre and was 
of Montmartre. He flouted conventions and tradi- 
tions: “Je pars en guerre contre tout ca.’ Being a 
Frenchman and accustomed to talking freely in the 
presence of matrons, talking, too, in his own language 
to Lucy, and consequently much more at his ease, he 
had taken, perhaps, a malicious pleasure in trying to 
shock “une Anglaise.” Probably he did see Lucy 
looking down her aquiline nose and raising interroga- 
tive brows. 
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Still, as an object lesson the portrait was well worth 
the money paid for it. 

Fortified by Chet’s generous injunction that she 
should do what she regarded as best for Perry, she 
continued tranquilly to educate the boy along English 
lines. It was satisfactory to note that the Greiffen- 
hagen children had made but slight impression. Perry 
dropped “‘cuss-words” when he returned to the Wren 
House; and he wanted to please his mother. She in- 
culcated good manners. She was careful about the 
youthful society that he kept. Uncle Harry was used as 
a convenient peg upon which to hang warnings and 
admonitions. Uncle Harry loved children. During 
his long visit at the Wren House, Perry had adored 
Uncle Harry, tagging about after him, and dropping 
final “g’s.’ He limped when Uncle Harry suffered 
from an attack of water on the knee. When Lucy 
murmured gently: “I’m sure, darling, that Uncle Harry 
would never say that,’’ Perry would stick out a deter- 
mined little chin and exclaim: ‘‘Then I won't, 
Mummy.” 

Chet had no time to spend with his children during 
these arduous days. The little leisure he had was de- 
voted to Lucy. However tired he might be, he came 
back to her joyously, accounting for this in his own 
queer way: “I say that men are faithful to one woman 
if she doesn’t change. Some women change as often 
as the fashions. Then a faithful fellow tries to find 
the one and original love in another.” 

“But I have changed.” 

“You haven't.” 

“T hope I have. When you married me I was 
mentally anemic. It was a pitiful case of weakness 
surrendering unconditionally to ‘pep’ and ‘push.’ ” 
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“You know, Lucy, you are getting a trick of under- 
valuing yourself. Is that a new society stunt?” 
She smiled at him—maternally. 


5 


She decided that she mustn’t undervalue herself to 
him. He had set her on a pinnacle; he would be 
upset if she tumbled off it. Oddly enough she was 
most natural, most free from restraint, when alone 
with Mammy Cowlard. Mammy loved her without 
any inconvenient gushings. The grim old lady, grow- 
ing grimmer with increasing years, had known what 
life was without frills or phylacteries. And, like 
Auntie Soph, she read her Bible every day, finding in 
that wonderful Book much that she took to it. Lucy 
had been clever enough to realize that Mammy was 
intensely human. She had the faculty of inviting con- 
fidence without giving much of it in return. Perhaps 
the bond of union, the touchstone, between two women 
so sharply contrasted in their upbringing was the con- 
viction that the man they loved was in peril, a slave 
to conditions he couldn’t change or control. 

Mammy accepted Chet’s losses with equanimity. 
Possibly she had never envisaged Chet as a plutocrat. 
Possibly, as his mother, she saw more clearly than Lucy 
the boy in him, the spirit of youth so dear to wise age. 
That spirit she deemed immortal, but it might make 
an immortal of her son. After the Fire, Mammy 
plotted and planned with Lucy how to spare Chet. 
She hated leaving the ranch, but she spent, neverthe- 
less, many week-ends at the Wren House. She had 
always eyed it sardonically. “It’s just right for you, 
Lucy; yes, I guess you do feel at home here.” Lucy 
noted the derisive accent on the “at home” without 
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resenting it in the least. She would reply gaily: “Now 
you know, Mammy, that you are proud that your son 
should own a house which is different from other 
houses, and in its way unique out here.” But Mammy 
seldom gave herself away and generally had a’ Roland 
ready for any Oliver. “Why, Lucy, it’s your house 

not his.” : 

Bit by bit she captured Lucy’s confidence—a remark- 
able achievement. Mammy had the defects of some 
old women and the qualities of many wise old men. 
Wild horses would not have dragged from her the 
admission that Lucy was “‘better” than she was, but 
she granted that she was different. And, of course, 
the grandchildren were a tremendous lure. After bath- 
ing April and popping her into bed, Mammy looked 
forward to long talks with Lucy. 

When Lucy threw stones at herself, Mammy nodded, 
although her eyes twinkled. At Christmas, when the 
old lady spent a full week in San Francisco, the talk 
turned one evening upon New Year resolutions. To 
spare a busy public the necessity of making these, the 
newspapers, on the Sunday preceding the first of Janu- 
ary, devoted much space to the challenging theme. 
There had been one headline that arrested Lucy’s at- 
tention: Flat Tires Can Leave Our City. Lucy com- 
mented on this to Mammy: “‘I suppose that’s a good 
instance of the American humor that relies upon exag- 
geration. If a tire is flat, it remains where it is. I 
admit that I’m a flat tire.” 

“Ts that so? You don’t look flat. You've put on 
flesh.” 

““A very bad sign.” 

‘No; to my notions you were too thin.” 

“The thin people are doing the work. It keeps 
them thin. It wouldn’t surprise me if the Fire estab- 
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lished a new standard of beauty. All these gentlemen 
who write for the papers tell us that next year is 
going to make us or mar us. Well, I agree. It is a 
case of ‘get on’ or ‘get out.’ I believe I’m going 
back—”’ 

“To England?” asked Mammy sharply. 

“Tm speaking figuratively. I am going back to 
what I was before I married Chet.” 

“Nonsense, child. You are not yourself, Lucy.” 

“Have I ever been myself? What are we after all?” 

“Sometimes I think we’re like cocktails. There’s 
sweet in us and sour; there’s a dash of bitters. There’s 
the strength of raw whisky; and there’s water, and 
with the more fancy drinks the bar-keep dresses the 
concoction with pretty fruits.” 

Lucy laughed, but became serious again. 

‘‘What I meant was that we are so horribly at the 
mercy of our ancestors—” 

“Oh! Put the pack on grandma.” 

“Mammy, you’re tonic, but you didn’t know my 
grandmother. She was the sweetest old lady. I mean 
my mother’s mother. She looked like a bit of Chelsea 
porcelain. The white curls on her head melted into a 
lace cap, and her chin—which was of the retiring order 
—disappeared into a jabot of the filmiest chiffon. I 
can’t believe she lived; she existed, perfectly contented, 
perfectly satisfied with herself and what she called 
her position. When I stare at my picture, I say to 
myself: ‘You’re getting like that.’ But, being Chet’s 
wife, I don’t want to get like that. Why am I so 
concerned with small things in a big State? I don’t like 
the big things. You won’t give me away to Chet, will 
you? Of course, I know you won't. But the big 
vegetables, the huge pumpkins and cabbages and 
onions, even the big trees, only astonish me. Do I 
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look at the world through the wrong end of the 
telescope ?” 

‘(Maybe you do. But, you’re a good wife, child, 
and a good mother. That counts big with me.” 

Lucy knew that it did. 

‘‘Mammy, you give me goodies. Some of them are 
acidulated drops. I like acidulated drops.” 
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Nineteen hundred and seven began joyously. San 
Francisco was pronounced by experts to be convales- 
cent. Californians labored and laughed. Laughter 
was in the air. It was amusing to note, as Lucy did, 
that the same people who had refused to criticize, 
or to listen to criticism of their beloved Bay City, 
were the first to damn it from the water-front to the 
tips of a hundred hills as a sometime “‘shack-town.” 

It must be recorded, sorrowfully, that high-thinking 
—and there was plenty of it—went hand in hand with 
highballs. The saloons did a roaring business. Even 
in the clubs good citizens, after a hard day’s work, 
“braced up” against a bar. The great movement in 
favor of total prohibition had begun in the nineties, 
even before, and now, inexorably, it gathered force and 
impetus, when men who advocated temperate drinking 
became intoxicated under the strain of chronic fatigue. 

It was a dreadful day for Lucy when she told herself 
miserably that Chet, hitherto so abstemious, was stimu- 
 Jating jaded energies with too much whisky. He had 
never drunk between meals, except upon rare occasion. 
She had taught him to like a glass or two of sound 
wine at luncheon or dinner; Paul Townsend had stocked 
the cellar in the Wren House; Chet was very hospita- 
ble. All the magnates with whom Chet had daily 
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dealings and confabulations were seasoned vessels. But 
even they, shrewd men of the world, justified the in- 
dictment made by the ladies that Californian men 
either drank not at all or to excess. 

Chet, need it be said, was incapable of getting vul- 
garly drunk. And the absorption of Bourbon whisky, 
in particular, was at first regarded by him as hygienic. 
Eminent jurists, distinguished lawyers, doctors, and 
all the glib manipulators of real estate had combined 
to ‘whoop things up.” In California that included 
whooping down many and very mixed drinks. 

Lucy realized that Chet had not the remotest idea 
that he was acquiring the whisky habit. When she 
said tentatively: ‘““We never used to have cocktails 
before dinner. Paul says that it vitiates the palate 
for good wine,” he would reply genially: ‘“We march 
with the times, sweetheart. No harm in a glass of dry 
vermouth.” Lucy replied: ‘Perhaps not, but whisky 
after dinner—” Chet laughed: ‘“That’s quite English 
—the old stuff looks well on a tray—cut-glass decanters 
and all that. A nightcap—! MHonest, Luce, a man 
has to do what others do.” 

Fear crept into her soul. 

Faith in her man, love for him, justified the hope 
that he, at any rate, would not do unreasonably all 
that others did. Paul ‘Townsend was consulted. Ever 
since her marriage Paul had remained her friend. Mrs. 
Paul was an equally good friend to Chet. But before 
the Fire the Townsends were birds of passage. They 
visited Paul’s relations in the East; they went to 
Europe each year. Friendship with both could be 
picked up where you left it. Since the Fire the Town- 
sends had remained in California, and Mrs. Paul was 
regarded by Society as the uncrowned queen of boost- 
ers. During her long friendship with Paul, Lucy had 
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wondered now and again if he was ever tempted to 
make love to her. On his account she had to endure 
a certain amount of mild chaff from the gayer ladies 
of her acquaintance. It hardly went farther than that. 
Sometimes, too, she wondered whether Mrs. Paul made 
love to Chet. The sprightly dame was a man’s woman; 
scalps dangled at the belt of the Princess Pocahontas; 
she gloried in being flirtatious. Still, even at Burlin- 
game, where high jinks were frequent, it was generally 
admitted that Imogen Townsend was incapable of los- 
ing either her heart or her head. 

Lucy had a confidential talk with Paul over a cup 
of tea. She beat no bushes. She asked him flatly if 
he thought Chet was on the “cocktail route’; and, if 
so, what steps should be taken by his wife and his 
friends. She may have hoped that Paul would treat 
the matter lightly. He did nothing of the sort. 

But he softened a blow by admitting candidly that 
he swallowed too many “pick-me-ups” himself, adding 
parenthetically: “All the same, I’m watching that.” 

‘And Chet isn’t.” 

“I’m afraid he isn’t. Imogen has had a go at me. 
You must have a go at Chet. His popularity is a 
handicap. I’m not popular out here. I never was 
popular with the boys. And the old boys are the 
worst. Dash it all! you know, Lucy, I’ve come to the 
conclusion that this rebuilding of San Francisco has 
swept us back morally more than half a century. The 
pioneers were great builders, but they drank like fishes, 
they drank as haymakers drink in England, simply 
because hard work excites such an unquenchable thirst. 
Navvies drink for the same reason. Temporarily 
we've been turned into navvies.”’ 

“I know,” groaned Lucy. “I understand all that, 
but Chet—!” 
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“T repeat—you have a go at him, and the sooner 
the better.” 
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Lucy’s “go” was not successful. AlJl her life she 
had lived with blinds down between herself and what 
she regarded as offensive—an inherited instinct. Much 
of her charm was due to her obstinate determination 
not to touch pitch or even look at pitch. She kept her 
mind as clean as her fingers. She could imagine how 
Imogen ‘“‘went for’ Paul in a vigorous, jolly, call-a- 
spade-a-spade fashion. She had heard hundreds of 
Californian women discussing the drink problem. They 
agreed that it had to be handled without gloves. It 
was a plague spot, a raging pestilence. 

She approached Chet timidly, thinking, it is true, 
more of his feelings than her own. As soon as she 
broached the subject, he tried to laugh it out of court. 

“Why, Lucy Cowlard—! I haven’t been hopped 
since I left Berkeley. Isn’t alcohol a preservative of 
tissue? Dr. Perrott says so. I do take one or two 
for my stomach’s sake— But what of it? You 
blessed woman, you’re making a mountain out of a 
mole-hill. Say, shall I swear off to please you? Shall 
I take the Gold Cure? Anything to oblige.” 

Difficult to deal with such a man as this. 

Lucy did not deal with it adequately; and she knew 
it. She compromised on Chet’s solemn assurance that, 
like Paul, he would ‘‘watch it.” 

In a word he was “‘sweet” to her. Many husbands 
would have rampaged. Chet bustled off to romp with 
Perry. Lucy heard his gay laugh as he chivvied his 
little son up and down the broad staircase. Her con- 
sidered conclusion at the moment was: ‘‘He is such a 
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dear. He’ll pull up when he sees that he’s going too 
far.” 

Unhappily men seldom see when they are going 
too far. Virtue may or may not be blind; vice al- 
ways is. 
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She said nothing to Mammy Cowlard—another 
blunder. That she discovered long afterwards, for it 
transpired that Chet’s father, the inventor, had re- 
cuperated his flagging energies with raw Bourbon. 
And Chet didn’t know it. Mammy had seen to it 
that nobody knew it. Mammy would have dealt very 
drastically with her son; and he loved and honored 
the old lady to such an extent that he would have 
sworn off had she urged him to do so. 

The immediate result of Lucy’s talk with Chet was 
reassuring. He gave up his nightcap and the pre- 
prandial vermouth. He did not give up the “one or 
two”’ at the Pacific Union, and elsewhere. He hated 
to become unpopular. 

Accordingly the next time Mammy came to the city, 
Lucy was once more engrossed with her children. An 
opportunity had presented itself to secure the services, 
as governess, of a very agreeable Englishwoman, who 
had known more prosperous days. Her husband had 
lost his money fruit-farming, of which the poor man 
knew nothing except what he gleaned from text books. 
He had come to Southern California with some form 
of lung-trouble, but he had come too late. He died 
on his small ranch. It was a true charity, as Lucy 
pointed out to Chet, to engage his widow, who had, 
it appeared, been a governess in a county family be- 
fore she married her poitrinaire. 
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All that Chet said was: 

“Don’t you pinch over her salary.” 

Mammy Cowlard had more to say: 

“This isn’t going to help Perry.” 

“Mammy, what do you mean?” 

“T haven't met this lady. I guess she’s quite all right, 
or you wouldn’t want her in the house. But charity 
begins at home. It takes a lot of trouble to be an 
Englishman in this country. You can ask Mr. Paul 
Townsend about that, or your own butler. And 
once an Englishman, always an Englishman. Have 
you any notion of sending Perry to a school in Eng- 
land?” 

This was an awkward question. Lucy palpably 
winced. Such an idea had bloomed in her mind. In- 
continently she took refuge in evasion. 

“If we were over there—?” 

“But you’re not; you’re here. I mind my own busi- 
ness, always have and hope to go on minding it till I 
die. Lucy, my old eyes are pretty sharp. I want to 
tell you this—you'll never make Chet want what you 
want.” 

Lucy’s laugh was forced. 

“Gracious! What do I want?” 

“You want to make Chet’s son and my grandson as 
English as you are, and, oh, my dear, you'll never 
do it.” 

Lucy accepted this blow over the heart in silence. 

But the English lady was engaged as governess. 


THE THIRD PHASE 
CHAPTER XI 
ENGLAND 
I 
Cu D’AGUILAR attained the age of 


seventy without looking it or indeed feeling it, 
except when pains in the lumbar region assailed 
him. After the death of Colonel Pierrepoint, he and 
Mama settled down comfortably in Bath, in a Georgian 
house which was got cheap in Edwardian days, be- 
cause it was perilously near to a less genteel residential 
quarter. The Captain would have liked a mansion in 
Pulteney Street or the Royal Crescent, but Mama, upon 
whom her father’s modest fortune was settled, refused 
(for about the first time in her harassed life) to live 
beyond her means. In any case the Captain spent his 
time (and all the money he could lay his hands on) at 
his club, where he met one or two veterans of much 
the same kidney as himself, who took honest pride in 
“doing themselves top-hole’” at the expense of others. 
The Captain played a sound game of bridge, and 
thereby added a few pounds to his meager allowance. 
He had changed but little in ten years; he remained 
tall, thin and distinguished; at the club he was reckoned 
to be a fine old English gentleman and a thorough 
sportsman everywhere except—which they didn’t know 
—in his own house. 
He was chipping his second egg at breakfast when 
175 
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Mama handed to him a long letter from California. 

The Captain read it with ejaculations. 

“T suppose we must put up the lot, Amy?” 

‘Surely nothing else is possible.” 

The Captain smiled with an eye cocked at a post- 
script: “Chet insists upon one point—that you two 
are put to no expense whatever.” ‘This postscript 
soothed him. Freely translated it meant a better cook, 
good wine in a depleted cellar, and, quite possibly, a 
car. It might mean the redecoration of a shabby house. 

He counted heads. 

“Lucy and her husband, two children, and a maid.” 

Mama murmured limply: 

And a nurse.” 

“As you say, Amy, and a nurse. Unnecessary ex- 
travagance carting a nurse and maid seven thousand 
miles; bringing coals to Newcastle, what?” 

‘They haven’t to think about money.” 

The Captain nodded, raising his eyes to high heaven, 
mutely appealing against the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence. He heard his Amy meekly protesting: 

‘You are not worried?” 

“About the prospect of entertaining my own flesh 
and blood after all these years? Certainly not.” 

“IT was alluding, Jim, to what seems to have escaped 
your notice—Nauheim.” 

“Nauheim. What do I know about Nauheim? Yes, 
yes, to be sure. Nauheim is some damned German 
spa, where dicky hearts are treated.”’ 

“Just so. Lucy only hints at something that may be 
very serious. Nauheim has been prescribed for Chet. 
Lucy might have said more about that.” 

“Why borrow trouble?” asked the Captain genially. 
‘We shall see our dear girl again, and her children. 
That is enough for me. We have three weeks in 
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which to make adequate preparations. I suggest re- 
papering this dingy room. Something must be done 
about another bathroom. Your affair, all that. I shall 
lay in a little good wine at once. Vintage port can’t 
be ae and drunk in five minutes. Engage another 
cook; Sane 

Thus the Captain, speaking eloquently for at least 
a quarter of an hour out of the fulness of a paternal 
heart. 

“T don’t like Nauheim,” faltered Mama. 

“We are not going there,” replied the Captain. 

“Ought we to ask Harry to meet them on arrival?” 

“Old Harry,” replied Sunny Jim, “will ask us to 
meet them at Dorrington. J shall see to that. Then 
they can come on here.” 

It is pathetic to reflect that the Captain, had he 
turned his resourceful mind in his youth from sport 
to a more commercial field of endeavor, might have 
been living in his old age in a corner house of Royal 
Crescent. 

He ended on a high note: 

“All said and done, Amy, this is rejuvenating. I 
am quite excited at the happy prospect of making ac- 
quaintance with my grandchildren.” 


2 


This family talk took place in the year 1911. San 
Francisco had risen from her ashes after the Great 
Fire. Perhaps the most remarkable effect of the purg- 
ing flames was shown in the determination of good 
citizens to rebuild their beloved city without the let 
and hindrance of the old political gang which con- 
trolled municipal affairs before the catastrophe. Chet 
took active part in the graft prosecutions, and was 
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working with Francis Heney when that plucky lawyer 
was shot and wounded. Chet, and others like him, 
had to get into politics whether they liked the job or 
not. In the end most of the better sort agreed that it 
was distinctly worth while. 

The project of the Mission Development had to be 
abandoned. ‘The day came when Croft’s executors 
put pressure upon a man already overworked. ‘They 
said peremptorily: “Go ahead, Mr. Cowlard, or sell 
out.” Ultimately Chet sold his undivided interest 
at a profit. Then Harvey Bousefield suggested in- 
vesting the capital in the Los Angeles Oil Fields. Chet . 
was obstinate: “That means boosting Los Angeles.” 
Bousefield replied: “It means, if my information is 
correct, taking dollars out of Los Angeles and planting 
them later on in San Francisco.” Chet grinned. Once 
more his amazing luck, backed by the advice of a 
knowledgeable friend, triumphed. He got into oils and 
finally he got out of them a much richer man than he 
was before the Fire. 

But Nemesis was at his heels. 

Early in 1911 he put himself into the hands of 
Rojas, now recognized as the leading authority upon 
diseases brought about by overwork. Rojas never 
minced his words with men; he was too busy and too 
honest to compromise with facts. He applied every 
possible test to Chet and delivered his verdict. 

‘Nauheim for you.” 

“Surely here—” 

Rojas cut him short. 

“You must get away. The sooner the better. Stay 
away as long as you can unless you want to join the 
noble army of martyrs. There is more than heart 
trouble, which you had, you say, before. The arteries 
are thickening—blood pressure. Why should I inflict 
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technicalities on you? I have a friend at Nauheim to 
whom I shall write. After the treatment you will 
have to go slow. You must observe a strict diet for 
at least a year. I can’t cure you; you must cure your- 
selr:” 

Chet had sense enough to accept this as final. 
Twenty-four hours afterwards, Lucy wrote the letter 
to Mama that disturbed her father’s full enjoyment of 
his second egg. 


3 


The Captain had his way chucklingly. Uncle Harry, 
not he, squandered money upon cablegrams. The 
Cowlard family and two trusted retainers duly arrived 
at Dorrington Court just as the beeches in the park 
were bursting into leaf. 

By this time Uncle Harry was happier in his mind 
about the succession. One of his sons had married 
and was the father of a fat baby boy. None the less he 
was delighted to see Lucy again and astonished also 
at the little change in her. Chet’s deeply crinkled 
countenance worried him, but Uncle Harry had faith 
in Nauheim. Chet made light of his infirmities. It 
was settled that he would go to Nauheim, leaving 
his wife and children at Bath, after a week’s rest at 
Dorrington. 

To Lucy the great change, the only change that 
mattered tremendously, was in her mother. At first 
sight of Mrs. d’Aguilar’s drawn yellow face she had 
gasped, absolutely unprepared for such a tragic dis- 
covery. Mama looked years older than Papa; she 
spoke as if speech were an effort to her; she moved 
languidly; she winced when the children chattered 
shrilly. Worst sign of all, she avoided being alone 
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with Lucy and turned the talk from any discussion 
of her own health. 

“You just get the truth out of her,” said Chet. 
“What does your father say?” 

“Papa silenced me with two ridiculous words, ‘Anno 
Domini.’ Papa has a horror of anything disagreeable. 
As a child I always kept out of his way when I had a 
toothache.” 

Chet said alertly: 

“She may be close as a clam with you, Luce. She 
hates the idea of spoiling your homecoming.” 

Lucy replied with slight irritation: 

“You are right; you played the same game with me. 
It’s not fair to me. If she had written—” 

The truth, however, had to come out within forty- 
eight hours. Mrs. d’Aguilar at her best had been no 
match mentally with Lucy. The unfortunate lady had 
been stricken by cancer; she was terrified of her secret 
leaking out. It was not a case for the knife. Lucy 
was distracted by horror and grief; her mother re- 
mained listlessly calm and resigned. 

“I’m afraid,” she admitted, “‘that I may last a long 
time yet. But you are here, child; nothing else matters 
much.” 

Lucy kissed her, a prey to remorse. Why had she 
stayed away so long? In her heart she had been con- 
templating going to Nauheim with Chet. At the last 
moment she intended to insist upon looking after him. 
Instead she would have to look after her mother, to 
dissemble as she did in the presence of Papa. Mrs. 
d’ Aguilar exacted a pledge that not even Chet was to 
be told all the truth. 

‘Can nothing be done?” asked Lucy. 

“The treatment is palliative; it can save me pain. 
Please talk of something else.” 
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It was a sad homecoming for Lucy. She had not 
yet achieved that sense of detachment which comes to 
some women after long experience and much tribula- 
tion; she could not yet separate herself, as an entity, 
from the lives of those dear to her, and take, so to 
speak, fresh and truer bearings. Up to the moment 
when she met her mother, apart from her anxiety in 
regard to Chet’s health, she was joyously sensible that 
cherished plans were ripening to fruition. Rojas had 
told her that the Nauheim treatment, which Chet 
promised to observe faithfully, would be rejuvenating. 
And even now Chet was rationing himself in the mat- 
ter of drinks and cigars and admitting that he felt 
the better for such abstentions. And, culminating sat- 
isfaction, she had the children in England. Chet’s busi- 
ness affairs were safe in Harvey Bousefield’s capable 
hands. She had said again and again: “‘How [I shall 
enjoy this holiday!” and then Chet had replied with 
enthusiasm: “‘Same here, Luce. Darn it! we’re earned 
i 

Now all hope of enjoyment oozed out of her. The 
mere sight of the Captain sipping the Dorrington port 
exasperatd her beyond endurance. Would he care, if 
he knew? Was his own comfort the greatest thing 
in the world to him? Had her mother’s unselfishness 
encouraged him in his selfishness? She wanted to be 
nice to her father; she wanted to take him as he was, 
to accept him at his own valuation. But Mama’s tired 
pallid face forbade such easy wantings. Lucy told her- 
self that she, and she alone, might make things less 
dreadful for Mama. 

Nevertheless, she could study England, the England 
of her dreams, with clear, wide-open eyes. It had 
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ceased to be Victorian. At the moment the Suffragists 
and Suffragettes were disturbing the peace of every- 
body. There had been a decade of gay license and 
what was acclaimed as liberty of thought and action. 
Even Uncle Harry—that encrusted old Tory—was 
marching with the times, explaining changes to his 
niece, and not altogether deploring them. He quoted 
the French tag, holding that variations were on the 
surface and that a mad world wagged on as it had 
always done. But he admitted that the rise in rates 
and taxes were impoverishing landlords. He pro- 
tested, too, against the sale of Rembrandt’s “Mill” to 
an American, oblivious of Chet’s nationality. Lucy 
rejoiced that Uncle Harry remained the same kind 
cheerful soul. Her old friends in the neighborhood 
welcomed her warmly, saying: “You have come back 
for good, haven’t you?” They raised eyebrows when 
Lucy asked slily: “What is good? What do you mean 
by ‘good’? Lucy felt sure that behind her back these 
old friends were murmuring: ‘““How American she has 
become!” During the first week, she paid particular 
attention to the younger women. They prattled about 
Fabianism, Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Ramsey Macdon- 
ald, recently elected Chairman of the Labor Party. 
Maiden aunts and mothers looked down Victorian 
noses and shook heads sadly. Lucy was saying to her- 
self: ““My April will talk like this before we know 
where we are. How shall I like it?’ She did not say: 
“Tf April becomes a Suffragette how will it affect her 
character and temperament?” 


5 


Chet traveled alone to Nauheim, where we can leave 
him in the strict guardianship of a man who imposed 
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an iron will upon his patients. Lucy had no cause to 
worry about her husband. The trip across the Atlantic 
and a week at Dorrington had brought color to his 
thin cheeks and renewed his vitality. 

Lucy and her children remained at Dorrington for 
another week and then went to Bath, where the Cap- 
tain, taking all credit to himself, pointed out what 
he had done to secure the comfort of his ‘dear girl.” 
She noticed that Sunny Jim pleaded deafness when 
Mama touched upon domestic subjects that had little 
interest for him. Mama said: “Your father hears 
well enough when he wants to hear, and often what I 
don’t want him to hear.” Lucy appreciated the humor 
of this, if any humor were intended.. When the right 
moment came she proposed to deal faithfully with 
Sunny Jim. 

She devoted herself to her mother. 

It would be pleasant to record that Mrs. d’Aguilar 
returned this devotion. Unhappily she didn’t simply 
because she was incapable of sustained effort—another 
Mrs. Dombey. She accepted Lucy’s attentions pas- 
sively, as she accepted the grousings of the Captain 
when the mutton happened to be tough. Still, she 
sipped a little happiness from her grandchildren, cap- 
tivated by their health and beauty. 

Certainly even the hypercritical could find no fault 
with their upbringing—so far. 

April had her mother’s delicate coloring and look 
of distinction; Perry, now ten years old, was dark and 
quick-witted. Lucy quoted Chet when she said to her 
mother: 

“They are being educated, Mama, to help them- 
selves to education. Perry grasps the fact that it isn’t 
playing the game to shirk his lessons. He wants to 
know.” 
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‘What does he want to know, my dear?” 

“You can ask him, if you like.” 

“Really I am too tired to put questions or to answer 
them. I'll say this: Perry is not so American as I 
expected him to be. He has good manners.” 

“You can take it from me, darling, that American 
men have better manners than Englishmen.” 

“You mean they are more polite?” 

“T mean nothing of the sort; they are more consid- 
erate, more sympathetic, less selfish. Perry realizes 
that his little sister is every bit as important as he is.” 

Mrs. d’Aguilar sighed. Such talk soared beyond her. 

She perceived dimly that Lucy was ambitious for 
her children and expected much, perhaps too much, 
from them. She was not clever enough to see that 
Lucy was attempting to hunt with the hare and course 
with the hounds. She wanted her children to have 
the good qualities preeminent in Englishmen and 
Americans, and to eliminate what she deemed bad. 
_Chet would have described her as “tickled pink’”’ be- 
cause April and Perry were not stigmatized as aggres- 
sively American; and he would have noted also that 
she was “‘peeved” when a fond grandmama suggested 
Eton for the boy and a governess at sixty pounds 
a year for her girl. 

“What is spent upon Perry shall be spent upon 
April.” 

The mere mention of Eton indicated that the 
Cowlards might remain indefinitely in England. Upon 
that subject Lucy remained mute. But she hoped that 
it might be so. It was crystal clear to her that if Chet 
and she returned to California, she could not leave 
Perry in the hands of the Captain to spend his holidays 
with that genial and inconsequent gentleman. At the 
back of her mind lay the possibility of entrusting Perry 
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to Uncle Harry, who praised Perry’s seat upon a lively 
pony. Uncle Harry would love to teach Perry how 
to shoot and ride to hounds. And Uncle Harry was 
a great gentleman. Outshadowing these nebulous 
plans and hopes was the black certainty of Mrs. 
d’Aguilar’s incurable disease. Chet had said: “You 
can’t leave her; she has a stranglehold on you, sweet- 
heart.’ Mama’s doctor, a cautious but able practi- 
tioner, hinted that the end could not long be deferred. 

Before leaving England, Chet presented Lucy with 
a car, not an English car. “Must patronize home 
industries.” He bought a superb Cadillac and, pro- 
testingly, was constrained to engage an English chauf- 
feur to drive it. 

This car in every sense of the word whirled Lucy 
into the loveliest parts of Dorset, Devon, and Wilt- 
shire. Her mother and the children went with her. It 
beguiled both ladies to visit ancient manor houses ad- 
vertised for sale as bargains. Mrs. d’Aguilar, gazing 
pathetically at some moated grange, would say: ‘“This 
is just right. I could go happily if I saw you settled 
here.” Lucy thought: “Yes, indeed; but somehow I 
can’t see Chet in these heavenly solitudes.” 

She built many bridges. We are all bridge-builders, 
but the bridges built by man, connecting present with 
future, are, as a rule, solid affairs, safe for ordinary 
traffic. A woman’s bridge may be of gossamer. A 
lament extends itself from her heart rather than her 
head and is wafted on the breeze. Heart guides it; 
heart attaches it across some great gulf. Then upon 
this slender thread, swaying hither and thither, in con- 
stant danger of snapping, a woman’s fancies and hopes 
cross the gulf. The normal man works upon the 
cantilever principle. Rarely does he strive to bridge 
great spaces. He establishes his piers upon solid rock; 
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he gives adequate support to the legs of the cantilever; 

he works from each end and often in the middle. 
Lucy traversed her bridges alone, sensible that time 

would test their strength—time and consequence. 


6 


Chet wrote from Nauheim, reporting progress. She 
guessed that already he was traveling at excess speed 
back to California. He was almost a well man; he had 
made friends with half a dozen good fellows in similar 
case,—one an American plutocrat upon whom the 
Herr Doktor had performed little less than a miracle. 

““There’s a Frenchman here,” he concluded, “who 
was recently a Secretary of Legation at Berlin, a very 
charming fellow with no taint of the pessimist about 
him. He predicts war between England and Germany. 
He says that the Emperor has, under great pressure, 
thrown in his lot with the War Party. I send you 
this information for what it is worth.” 

What was it worth? 

Lucy read the passage aloud to the Captain, who 
laughed derisively: 

“You tell your husband to pay no attention to any 
Frenchman. Our Royal Family is German. I am sick 
of this bogey. War—? What tosh!” 

Lucy soon discovered that this was the considered 
opinion of men better qualified to form opinions than 
her father. The vested interests of civilization for- 
bade war. War was unthinkable. 

Looking back afterwards, she marveled at the sense 
of security which seemed at the time to enwrap Eng- 
land. King George sat on his throne and in Lucy’s 
eyes ruled the world. She beheld herself presenting 
April at Court. She could almost envisage Master 
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Perry holding His Majesty’s commission and looking 
very smart in a guardsman’s uniform. 

The Captain “‘cottoned” to Perry, whom he pro- 
nounced a chip of the old block, referring to himself. 
Lucy wondered how much of Sunny Jim was in Perry. 
She could discern chips. Perry became interested in 
sport. He asked if he might be allowed to wear 
breeches and gaiters, cut to the Captain’s faultless pat- 
tern. Lucy found him perusing Ruff’s Guide to the 
Turf. When Lucy suggested “The Coral Island” as 
literature more likely to tickle a youthful palate, Perry 
replied with assurance: ‘Gran reads it. He says that 
he makes money out of it.” Here was a subtle mix- 
ture of two strains. 

Fortunately the Captain saw but little of the chil- 
dren, but he made himself agreeable to them in his 
own charming way. Their homage pleased him. The 
eternal youth in him responded to youth. He joked 
with them and told them stories about himself in 
which he figured as the hero. The Captain, alone 
with hounds after the run of the season, having cut 
down the rest of the field, appeared to Perry a very 
glorious figure; he thrilled April with a graphic de- 
scription of how he rode second in the Grand Mili- 
tary. He pulled up, so to speak, at the winning post, 
expecting applause, but April said sorrowfully: “Oh, 
Gran, why weren’t you first?’ Sunny Jim replied 
promptly: ‘‘d’Aguilar luck, my pet. Why am I the 
worst card-holder in the world? Why am I not Master 
of the Dorrington Hounds?” ‘To this question the 
alert Perry replied ingenuously: “I suppose because 
Uncle Harry is your elder brother.” To do the Cap- 
tain justice, he was amused by such answers, acclaiming 
his grandchildren as “clever kids.” Indeed, he re- 
peated their remarks, with embellishments of his own, 
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to friends at the club, who noted with amusement that 
Sunny Jim was “bucked.” They noted also that he 
shied at the name of Cowlard, alluding to Chet as , 
‘my son-in-law.” Somebody conjectured that this 
elderly Petronius had come into money. A retired 
General contradicted this: ‘“No—he is cuddlin’ up 
against money, Cowlard’s dollars, wallowin’ in gold 
dust, what?” 

This was repeated as “rather good” or “not bad, 
you know.” Sunny Jim looked pink with prosperity. 

But his wife grew yellower every day. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CAPTAIN IS ENLIGHTENED 
I 


HET returned from Nauheim in what looked 
like high health, and certainly in high spirits, 
terribly dampened when Lucy was forced to 

tell him the truth about Mrs. d’Aguilar. Cherished 
plans for a jolly holiday were knocked on the head. 
He accepted Lucy’s conviction that Mama’s days were 
numbered, and its corollary—that a daughter must 
stay with her mother. Being a man, he was insistent 
that the Captain should be told the truth. For the 
moment, Lucy left this in abeyance. Tentatively, she 
submitted her plans for the immediate future. Chet 
was still under medical supervision. Lucy had found 
a charming old manor house near Bath. For the 
children’s sake, they could take it, furnished, for six 
months. She would be within daily touch of Mama, 
and really the children were rather too noisy for 
Mama. If Chet wanted to carry them off on expedi- 
tions he could do so. The Cowlards would have a 
roof over their heads. 

Full of sympathy, Chet agreed to this at once, rais- 
ing no objections, repeating: ‘‘Fine—fne,” and ap- 
plauding his wife as a wise little woman. He was 
shown the manor house within twenty-four hours, and 
signed a lease forty-eight hours later. He said confi- 
dently that he would play golf and tennis and go out 
riding with the children. i 

bi 
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“Tt’s just right,” he declared. “The Herr Doktor 
will award a good boy full marks.” 

“But can you stick it, Chet?” inquired Lucy. 

‘Now, birdie, I just have to stick it.” 

“But Perry—?” 

“What about Perry?” 

‘“‘Oughtn’t he to go to school, a day school in Bath?” 

“Can’t he learn more keeping out of school?” 

An English school for Perry was the thin edge of a 
wedge which had formed itself in Lucy’s subconscious 
mind. She was incapable of ‘‘machinations”; and yet, 
deep down, hidden almost from herself, was the ever- 
increasing desire that Perry should go to Eton when 
he was old enough. If he was destined to be an 
Etonian, his name must be entered at some good house. 

“We could, of course, engage some young man, a 
Public School man, as a tutor, but it would be a bore 
having him continually with us.” 

“T leave all that to you, Luce.” 

Eventually Lucy had her way. 

Meanwhile Chet explored Bath, waxing enthusiastic 
over the architecture of the two Woods, father and 
son. He admired immensely the parks and gardens, 
the Royal Crescent and the Circus, making constant 
comparisons between this ancient city of many hills 
and the new San Francisco. He had left San Fran- 
cisco believing it to be perfect, the last word in recon- 
struction. In moments of depression, conscious that 
his physical powers were failing, he could hearten him- 
self up by staring at the Fairmont Hotel, or the Saint 
Francis, or such monuments to tireless enterprise as 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the City Hall, or the David 
Hewes Building. He would tell all visitors to the 
Bay City: ‘““We have seventy-seven new Class A build- 
ings; we have one hundred and fifteen Class B build- 
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ings; we have the grandest stores in the world; and 
that big ditch down Panama way secures our future. 
Yes, sir, we may knock New York and London out— 
we may.” 

He returned from his first walk round Bath a prey 
to uneasy misgivings. Lucy asked him if he was tired. 

“Well, now, I am—mentally. Darn it! we forgot 
one thing when we rebuilt our town—gracious curves.” 

“Gracious curves?” 

“Yes, ma’am—gracious curves. That Royal Cres- 
cent! Why haven’t we a Royal Crescent? Why 
haven’t we a Circus? I reckon our architects are too 
utilitarian. That worries me. Whee! if the luck con- 
tinues, I must introduce curves. Costly, but beautiful!” 

“Good gracious, Chet. Surely you’ve done enough?” 

“T thought I had—swelled head! An Oshkosh man 
thinks Oshkosh—IT. Maybe when he sees Rome he 
isn’t quite so breezy about it.” 

Lucy laughed. 

“Anyhow, you Californians are the most apprecia- 
tive people in the world.” 

“And we don’t see enough of the world,” replied 
Chet irritably. 

The Captain knew his Bath, and Chet passed many » 
agreeable hours in his company on the golf course, at 
the club, and in Mr. Mallet’s shop. Together they 
made an expedition to Bristol. 

“Why Bristol?” asked Lucy. 

“Old glass,” returned Sunny Jim, with a genial wink 
at his son-in-law. 

Chet, under the Captain’s advice, bought old glass 
(in the form of old bottles with old wine in them) 
from the most famous wine merchant in the West of 
England. “Replenish the cellar,” advised the Captain, 
“You bet,” replied Chet. 
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When Lucy was told that much wine had been 
bought, not only for the manor house, but for exporta- 
tion, she became uneasy. Chet refused to take her 
questions seriously. 

“I’m on the water wagon, Luce, but only tempo- 
rarily. Anyway I want to give my friends a glass 
of sound wine. Any objections to that?” 

“You have bought such a quantity.” 

“Gilt-edged investment, sweetheart.” 

Lucy remained silent. She believed justifiably that 
she could persuade Chet, when he descended from the 
water wagon, to drink wine again in moderation. He 
was so sensible. He had taken whisky in excess dur- 
ing those arduous years after the Fire. And that had 
helped to thicken his arteries and weaken his heart’s 
action. He admitted this frankly. Now, in a country 
where gentlemen did not drink to excess, and after the 
warnings of the Herr Doktor, he would surely exercise 
self-restraint. He had sworn off; he was infinitely the 
better for his abstentions; he might remain—if his wife 
were tactful—permanently on the water wagon. 

Had it not been for her mother’s incurable disease 
and Mrs. d’Aguilar’s pitiful claims upon her constant 
attention, Lucy would have been happy. England had 
gripped her. Every minute of the day she was con- 
scious of England’s charm. She marveled that she 
had not been homesick hardly once in ten years. She 
knew that she would be horribly homesick when she 
went back to California. And she beguiled herself 
into believing that Chet, recovering in England his 
boyish spirits and energies, his essential love of life, 
would consent to remain in England. 

Yes—she could make him happy and contented in 
this dear old country, which he seemed to appreciate 
far more than her own father. 
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2 


They moved into the Manor House, and a protesting 
Perry was sent to a day school. England bestowed 
her roses upon the children’s cheeks and a black eye 
upon the boy. He returned one evening from school 
battered but triumphant, saying to his mother: 

“T told a bigger boy, Mum, that we whipped you 
twice; and he said I was a liar. He whipped me, but 
I mean to have another go at him.” 

Chet—and the Captain—were pleased. 

“He is a Native Son,” said Chet proudly. 

““He’s half English,” murmured Lucy. 

‘“‘But—not on the fence.” 

No more was said. Lucy, perhaps, pinned her faith 
to environment as against heredity. Time and place 
were on her side. April took to English ways as a 
duckling takes to water. England was “perfectly 
lovely,” although she complained about what she 
deemed too old. When Mrs. d’Aguilar read family 
prayers, April announced her intention of keeping out 
of the dining-room till breakfast was served. “I won't 
say my prayers to a smelly old chair.” When Lucy 
attempted to smile away this objection, April asked: . 
“Can you pray properly when you smell delicious 
bacon ?” 

Lucy smiled, sensible that God had been good to 
her, apart from His inscrutable punishment of poor 
Mama. Her marriage—take it as a whole—had been 
a success. Probably success in any form makes for 
self-suficiency. Mentally and physically Lucy had 
“progressed”? (Chet’s word) ; and she was conscious 
of this. At heart she remained Victorian, contented 
with her station in life, admitting that it imposed 
upon her obligations and oblations. As the temporary 
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mistress of an ancient manor, she did what she deemed 
to be her duty in the small village at the lodge gates. 
She supported generously the Boys’ Boot Club, the 
Women’s Clothing Association, and the Sunday School 
Prize Fund. At her own expense she sent for an ex- 
ponent of plain but good village cookery, who advo- 
cated the French pot-au-feu, and a more tasty treat- 
ment of common vegetables. Chet noticed with amuse- 
ment that his wife plunged into good works with gusto 
after buying for herself expensive furs and frocks. 

“Say, Luce,” he observed, ‘“‘you safeguard your con- 
science, don’t you?” 

She raised her delicate brows. 

“Most women of the better sort do it,’ continued 
Chet. “I guess it’s the child in them. Yes, ma’am, 
they just kid themselves that giving away cents when 
they spend dollars squares the account with the Re- 
cording Angel.” 

Lucy took this seriously. 

‘That never entered my head.” 

“You bet it’s right there all the same, something 
instinctive. I feel it, too, maybe more strongly than 
you do. A man must divvy up his luck. To my no- 
tions a tithe isn’t enough. And over here—I’ve been 
watching this, Lucy—charity is too darned cold and 
given too grudgingly in the form of doles. If I 
bought this small property—” 

Her eyes brightened. 

“Tf you bought it—?” 

“T’d raise wages all round.” 

“TI believe you would, Chet. And a nice lot of 
angry hornets would be buzzing about your ears. All 
our neighbors would accuse you of spoiling their 
market.” 

“You go ahead and make that plain to me.” 
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Lucy—quoting Uncle Harry—did her best; Chet 
remained unconvinced. He believed in high wages 
and efficiency. Lucy was outtalked. 

“T don’t really know,” she pleaded. 

“You will, dearie, if you live long enough.” 

He patted her hand and then kissed it. Lucy won- 
dered if Papa had ever kissed Mama’s hand after the 
honeymoon had waned. She came regretfully to the 
conclusion that he hadn’t; and that same afternoon, 
when Mama was more depressed and irritable than 
usual, Lucy patted her thin hand and kissed it, which 
made Mama burst into tears! 


3 


Mrs. d’Aguilar’s tears washed away in full spate 
Lucy’s hesitations and procrastinations about telling 
the Captain the truth. Her mother cried simply be- 
cause an insignificant caress had meant so much, a 
poignant reminder of all that had been left undone by 
her husband. When she stopped crying, irritability 
had been purged out of her. She entreated Lucy to 
forgive her. 

“You were sweet to me, child; and I was so sour 
and bitter with you.” 

“Mother, I—I understand; indeed I do. You must 
release me from my promise. I shall tell Papa. Do 
you realize that in trying to spare him, as you have 
always done, you are not giving him his chance to—to 
do what he can for you?” 

Mrs. d’Aguilar considered this. 

“Tye will tell others; he will want sympathy from 
them; I know him so well; and I can’t endure the 
thought of—of everybody pitying me.” 

She spoke calmly. And, as she spoke, Lucy had a 
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vision of Sunny Jim at the Club receiving the sympathy 
of his many friends, imbibing the oldest sherry, the 
wine that precedes funerals, and dashing a tear from 
his rosy cheek. Really, he would be most awfully 
sorry for—himself. Self-pity would make an humiliat- 
ing object of him. Mama knew that. 

Still Lucy persisted, using another argument. The 
Captain would be justly incensed against his own 
daughter. There would be friction between them at 
a moment when friction would be unendurable. Un- 
able to cope with this, Mrs. d’Aguilar released Lucy 
from her pledge. 

“T suppose you must do, dear, what you think best. 
It can’t be long now.” 

It is likely that Lucy would have tempered the wind 
of adversity to a bald-headed lamb had she been al- 
lowed to pick her own time and opportunity. Indeed, 
after leaving Mama, she rehearsed what she would 
say to Papa, and when she would say it. Sunny Jim 
was at his best after a good dinner, fortified by vintage 
port and old brandy. Lucy intended to invite him to 
dine at the manor house; Chet would be instructed 
to leave father and daughter alone together. The 
shock, if it were a shock, would wear off before the 
Captain returned home. 

All such tactful dispositions were unexpectedly 
routed. Papa greeted her as the car drew up at her 
own front door. Gallantly he assisted her to descend 
from it, saying lightly: 

“I walked over to have a romp with April. I am 
walking back. No hurry. I shall be glad of a talk 
with you first, a matter of some importance.” 

He followed her into the hall and into her own sit- 
ting-room. Lucy wondered if he knew. She could only 
think of one matter of importance. The Captain sat 
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down and lighted a fresh cigar taken thoughtfully from 
a box belonging to Chet. 

“What is this matter of importance?” asked Lucy. 

Sunny Jim smiled. 

‘Your secret is no secret to me.” 

“My secret—?” 

Why was he smiling? 

“Come, come,” continued the Captain in his most 
ingratiating tones, “‘your old daddy is not a fool. You 
want to turn Chet into an Englishman—and quite 
sound too. I can help you to do it. In fact I may 
say that I’ve soaped the ways. Chet is talking pig 
with his bailiff. I kindled his interest in pig.” 

“Fis mother did that long ago.” 

“T say then that I have resurrected his interest in 
pigs and other quadrupeds. I am looking out for a 
horse or two, safe conveyances. Yes, Lucy, I hint at 
a season’s hunting, but meanwhile—” 

“Meanwhile—?” 

“The shooting here is negligible. I was telling Chet 
only this afternoon that if he can hit high ducks in 
the beak, he will have no difficulties with pheasants 
and partridges. I am urging him, with what per- 
suasiveness at my command, to take a first-rate shoot.” 

“You know of one in this neighborhood ?”’ 

“T do. But I look farther afield. Why not a 
grouse moor to whet his appetite? Why not a forest? 
Between ourselves, he’s keen enough.” 

‘““And so are you,” said Lucy. 

The Captain caressed his mustache, which dated 
him as of the right cavalry vintage. 

“T’m not too old to take the hill, my dear. And I 
should see to it that Chet got a place with proper deer 
paths and all that. He could afford to do the thing 
well, no scrimping over gillies and ponies, what?” 
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Lucy’s cheeks flushed. She admitted afterwards to 
Chet that a wave of resentment swept out of her mind 
rehearsed amenities of speech. Indignation over- 
whelmed not only a daughter but a wife. It was 
humiliatingly obvious that a selfish old man was using 
her to achieve his own ends, and—sharpest pang !— 
making her his accomplice, divining somehow thoughts, 
intimate thoughts, which she believed she had shared — 
with no living soul. He wanted her to aid and abet 
him, and if she did would he not affirm later on that 
she, she, had considered first her own interests. 

She said coldly: 

“Are you suggesting, Papa, that Chet and you should 
go to Scotland next August and leave me here to—to 
look after poor Mama?” 

This, indeed, was exactly the Captain’s idea. 
Women, in his opinion, were a nuisance in Scotland. 
He was unable to grasp what Lucy meant, but he 
marked the chill detachment of her tone. 

“Well, well, what would you do in some remote 
lodge in the Highlands? I take it you would be bored 
stiff.” 

“Do you realize, Papa, that Mama is—dying?” 

“What hy 

The Captain, to do him justice, gasped. 

“She is dying of—cancer.”’ 

For the first time in many years, the Captain allowed 
a fine cigar to go out. He sat still staring at Lucy 
with slightly twitching lips, unable to speak. Lucy con- 
tinued hurriedly: 

‘She wanted to spare you the horror of it; she has 
always wanted to spare you. She exacted from me, 
against my better judgment, a promise that I would 
not tell you. But I insisted to-day that she must re- 
lease me from that promise; and I was released.” 
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“Cancer,” faltered the Captain. 

Inexorably Lucy inclined her head, waiting for his 
next words, curiously sensible that she herself was a 
mere automaton. Really, she was wondering why she 
had made no attempt to soften such a blow. She 
heard her father’s voice, petulant, almost the voice of 
an aggrieved child: 

“T had not the remotest idea of this.” 

Not Lucy, but some other woman, replied ironically: 

‘“‘And yet you have been with her. You have seen 
that she suffered. Did you not guess—I did—that 
she was trying desperately to hide her sufferings from 
you?” 

“T_T did wonder why the house was beginning to 
smell like a damned hospital.” 

“‘But you asked no questions ?” 

The Captain exploded: 

“Why do you catechize me like this?” 

“Only because it struck me as so extraordinary that 
Mama could keep such a secret from you. I had to 
tell Chet, because he guessed at once.” 

“And I tell you, I didn’t.” 

“If—if you had been told, what would you have 
done?” 

The Captain stared at her bleakly. 

“T don’t know. What could I have done? Really, 
it was very considerate of your mother to spare me. 
I—I appreciate that. And I add this—you might well 
have copied her good example. You might have 
broken this terrible news more gently. Why didn’t 
you?” 

His eyes, frostily blue, demanded an answer. 

“T intended to break it gently.” 

“You intended—! May I ask why you changed 
your mind?” 
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“Again you can’t guess?” 

“Frankly, I can’t. I hope that I have as much 
courage as other men. And I dislike excuses. I have 
lived so long with your dear mother that I failed to 
remark the change in her. Of late she has not made 
things too easy for me. Had I been told the truth, 
I might have made allowance for her increasing irrita- 
bility and—and so forth. What—what hits me so 
hard is that no consideration seems to have been paid 
to me. My own daughter tells me without any prep- 
aration: ‘Your wife is dying of cancer.’ You might 
have been less brutal. After all you owe everything 
to me. And you choose the moment, the very moment 
when I was trying to make plain to you that your 
interests are my interests to—to bludgeon me.” 

“Perhaps that is why I did it; perhaps when you 
showed me so suddenly that I was thinking of myself, 
when I ought to be thinking of others, I could see 
myself clearly, and see you, and all your inmost 
thoughts.” 

“(My inmost thoughts—? Let us have this out. 
Nothing else is possible.” 

“Your inmost thoughts, Papa, and mine, were hov- 
ering about ourselves. You made that so obvious that 
I—-well, I was revolted.” 

“What a word to use!” 

‘I am too moved, too unhappy, too conscious of my 
own selfishness, to pick my words. Now—wouldn’t it 
be wiser to leave it at that? I—I am sorry that I was 
brutal. The big thing that stares us both in the face 
is just this: can we do anything to help her ?” 

“You mean sending for a specialist from London ?” 

“No. Chet suggested that; he offered to pay for 
half a dozen opinions. Her doctor is certain that 
nothing can be done.” 
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The Captain wiped his unwrinkled forehead with a 
silk handkerchief. 

“This is simply awful for me.” 

“Tsn’t it more awful for her?” 

He remained silent. Pity for him stole slowly into 
Lucy’s heart. She could read him like an open book, 
and that book was a record of self from the first 
page to the last. 


4 


Lucy was left alone with her thoughts when the Cap- 
tain returned to Bath. They were of a drab com- 
plexion. She was conscious that she might have dealt 
less drastically with her father, and at the same time 
she was accusing herself of disloyalty to Chet. Had 
her mother not been stricken down by this malignant 
disease, she might have aided and abetted the Captain 
in his efforts to turn Chet into an Englishman. To- 
gether they might have triumphed. But of this she 
was not quite sure. Between this Californian and her- 
self stood the land of his birth. Because he had done 
so much, he craved insatiably to do more. Lucy re- 
garded this as an obsession. Overwork for California 
had nearly killed Chet. He admitted this and gloried 
in it. The counter obsession was his love for his 
wife, his never-failing desire to give her what she 
wanted. 

Suddenly, like her father, she realized that she was 
engrossed with her own affairs. Cursing may relieve 
a man’s feelings; tears are a grace and a benediction 
to women. When Chet came in he found Lucy crying. 

She told him what had passed, discreetly dumb 
about the moor and deer forest. She asked him if he 
thought her brother should be summoned from Ceylon. 
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At times it was difficult to realize that she had a 
brother. Circumstances had exiled him, even as they 
had exiled her. Both he and she had prospered. 
Poignant significance in this, when she thought of her 
mother left alone, cut off by immense distances from 
any real share in the happiness of her children, eter- 
nally “sparing” them even as she had spared her 
husband. 

Chet comforted her. Possibly impulse and gener- 
osity made him say more than he intended. It was 
characteristic of him that he met trouble halfway 
and dealt with it summarily, according to his lights. 

“Now, Luce,” he said, “I’m mighty glad that your 
father has been told the truth. It’s up to him to tell 
the other members of the family. That rests with 
him.” 

“Tt will rest there,’ Lucy replied. 

“Well, Uncle Harry will be around.” 

Lucy had to say reluctantly that Uncle Harry had 
never been a tower of strength to his sister-in-law. Her 
weakness had exasperated the head of the family; her 
habit of saying ‘‘Yes” to Sunny Jim, when Uncle Harry 
had just said ““No” had alienated the affections of that 
sturdy nobleman. Chet rose to his full stature. 

“Then it comes to this:—We must stand by her. 
We're here, toeing the line, and here we stay. You 
take what comfort you can, birdie, out of that.” 

-Lucy’s dimmed eyes expressed her gratitude. 


5 


The Captain had declared himself unable to walk 
home so Lucy sent him back in the car. As the Cadil- 
lac rolled smoothly over a perfect road, Sunny Jim lay 
back against soft cushions and tried to evoke order out 
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of the chaos of his thoughts. Why had this happened 
to his wife? And how would her death affect him? 
The habits of a lifetime constrained him to think of 
himself first, and the habits of a sportsman helped him 
to reject savagely self-pity. And so ultimately he 
turned from himself to consideration of her rather 
than for her. He could see her as a prim, pretty girl, 
the Victorian virgin, innocent and ignorant, gently and 
shyly submissive. He had liked that. She gave her- 
self unreservedly to him; she had loved him faithfully 
for forty years! She had played the game. He ad- 
mitted this, as he pulled down the window and allowed 
the evening breeze to cool his flushed cheeks. They 
were flushed because for the first time in his married 
life the insistent question presented itself: Have J 
played the game with her? Now, when it was too 
late, he knew that he had not played the game, and 
that knowledge oppressed him horribly. She had con- 
sidered his welfare for years; never had he considered 
hers. Lucy, another woman whom he had held too 
lightly, had taken his true measure. 

This was a bitter quarter of an hour for Sunny Jim. 
Chet would have said that he became “unstuck.” 
Slowly he disintegrated. It would be fatuous to affirm 
that he changed in essential character or temperament. 
That is the tragedy of life. We are what we make 
ourselves. The Captain made sundry good resolu- 
tions, but he was aware that they would go the way 
of other similar resolutions. Still, it was a mournful 
pleasure to make them. A certain excitement sus- 
tained him. Before he met his Amy he had decided 
what he would say to her, and, when the moment 
came, he said it delightfully. To his further undoing, 
she listened apathetically. When he finished, she said 
quietly: 
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“Poor Jim!” 

She shrank from any discussion of her condition, 
adding pathetically: “You know, dear, I suffered a 
good deal before the children were born, but I couldn’t 
talk about it to you. I wanted to, but I couldn't.” 

He knew why she couldn’t. 

He was very attentive to her at dinner and after- 
wards, but to no purpose. Invariably she turned the 
talk to himself. He was shocked when she said 
placidly: “If you were younger, I should urge you 
to marry again.” And later, just before she went to 
her bedroom, she laid her emaciated hand upon his 
arm, feebly pressing it as she murmured: “You mustn’t 
worry. I want to go. The only wish I have, Jim, is 
that I may be permitted to go—easily.” 

The Captain sat on by himself smoking and think- 
ing. He hoped that her passing would be easy. Surely, 
under such cruel circumstances, doctors attended to 
that. Harry would come to him and make all “ar- 
rangements.” He could count on Harry up to a point. 
He could count on Chet. He could count upon some 
of the old boys at the Club, stout fellows, who had 
stood in the gate of their own sorrows. Yes; he had 
many friends. And Amy’s income was settled on him 
for Hikes eGeus 

At the very instant when he seemed to have achieved 
some small measure of Christian resignation, he laid 
down his pipe with a groan. 

“Damn! I’m thinking of myself again.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
CHET GOES BACK 
I 


DVERSITY, when it affects us personally, makes 
A us think. Lucy halted to that conclusion when 
she was nearly forty. It was not in her to speed 
to any conclusions that were not, so to speak, foregone; 
and such conclusions were the boiled down or boiled up 
conclusions of others. Waiting for Mama to die, 
acutely sympathetic with suffering she was powerless 
to relieve, Lucy began to think with a detachment 
hitherto unachievable. The grievous uncertainties of 
life perplexed her and made her realize that for many 
years she had turned from everything that might be 
termed offensive or even unpleasant. She had wal- 
lowed, so she told herself, in sunshine. Really, she 
had managed and even mismanaged her conscience; _ 
now it began to manage her. She would have liked 
to talk to Chet about revaluations and readjustments, 
but she feared that Chet, who was always talking 
about such matters, would do all the talking. And he 
might laugh at her... . 

In the end, she spoke to her mother. Before Lucy 
married, she would ask what Mama thought about 
this or that; and always Mama would reply in well 
chosen words that made further and more intimate 
questions impossible. But now Mrs. d’Aguilar’s words 
were rarely well chosen; and she said so little that it 
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was justifiable to assume that she thought a great deal. 

“Dye been thinking, Mama; and for the first time 
in my life I’ve been trying to think—originally.” 

“Can you?” asked Mrs. d’Aguilar. “I never could.” 

“Anyway, I’m trying to think honestly.” 

Lucy paused. It was difficult to put her thoughts 
into words when confronted with Mama’s genuine lack 
of interest. How could she arouse interest? She 
asked a leading question: 

“Have you ever wanted something very badly and 
yet felt that it was wrong to want it at all?” 

“Oh-h-h!” sighed Mrs. d’ Aguilar, raising her weary 
eyelids and letting her eyes rest upon Lucy’s flushed 
cheeks and interrogative brows. ‘Well, my dear, I 
wanted to marry your father, but—” She broke off, 
smiling with faint derision. This belated smile, the 
tacit admission that marriage with Sunny Jim had been 
a mistake, filled Lucy with pity. She knew that she 
was up against a wall of silence. Mrs. d’Aguilar would 
go down to her grave carrying her thoughts with her. 
That was the code of the Victorian gentlewoman. 
Nevertheless, worn out though she was in mind and 
body, she exhibited maternal feeling and anxiety. 

“Do you want anything, Lucy, which honest thought 
warns you may be wrong for you?” 

Lucy hesitated and then plunged. Afterwards she 
wondered whether she spoke to relieve her own con- 
gested mind or in the hope of getting advice from a 
much older woman. 

“T want Chet to leave California and settle in Eng- 
land; I—I want my children to be English.” 

‘Fiuman,” murmured Mrs. d’ Aguilar. 

Thus encouraged, Lucy continued: 

“Tt seems to be a selfish want. I’m torn in two 
about it. I must tell you something more. After the 
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quake and the fire, Chet was wonderful. He over- 
worked himself horribly. Why he and men like him 
resurrected San Francisco in three years—three years! 
Try to grasp what was done, what I saw done. About 
five hundred city blocks were destroyed; half a million 
people were homeless. The architects and big con- 
tractors said it would take ten years to rebuild. And 
I repeat—it was done, and splendidly done, in three. 
I don’t believe that Chet thought of himself once dur- 
ing that time. He was dreadfully overstrained; they 
all were. And then—he began to drink too much 
whisky—” 

Mrs. d’Aguilar nodded. 

‘Ah! You understand. I was afraid you wouldn’t. 
That was awful for me, because Chet never knew that 
he was acquiring the habit. I did what I could, but it 
went on. I suppose it’s his one weak spot. It might 
have been drugs. Over here he doesn’t want to drink. 
If he goes back—” 

“But the strain is surely over.” 

“You don’t know him. Because he has done so 
much he wants to do more. And he sees what might 
have been done. He is always talking to me about 
the Woods and what they did here. He would like 
to build another Royal Crescent over there. All good 
Americans are like that. They are forever on the 
lookout for improvements. Chet says that San Fran- 
cisco has no gracious curves. If you could hear him!” 

bhaves’ 

“Yes; I suppose you have. What he says he does. 
For the moment he’s marking time. He thinks that 
Nauheim has cured him; it hasn’t. He’s just patched 
up. His own doctor, the cleverest man we have, told 
me the truth. Chet may live to be an old man if he 
retires from active work. Now, tell me, am I justified 
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in trying to keep him here? Dare I plot and plan? I 
love him; I want him. I cannot see life without him. 
But I know, I know better than anybody else in the 
world, that he wants to go back.” 

Mrs. d’Aguilar replied slowly: 

“TJ don’t know, Lucy. I’m too near the end of 
things here, too near the beginning, perhaps, of better 
things elsewhere. Ive been a poor sort of mother to 
you. I often think of that. But I can’t think clearly; 
I never could. Once—” 

She paused. 

“Once—?” repeated Lucy. 

Mrs. d’Aguilar laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 

“T can’t help laughing,” she said; “it seems so ab- 
surd now. Long ago, before you were married, I was 
beset with doubts about everything. I lay awake tor- 
mented by my own helplessness and incapacity. I spoke 
to a clergyman about it. He said—oh, well, you can 
guess what he said. He wasn’t much help, poor man! 
Not a pillar against which one could lean. And then 
I met a friend who had gone over to Rome. I was 
tempted to follow her. Her way seemed to be the 
right way for me and the easy way. But I hadn’t 
the courage to face the protests of my family. It all 
seems ridiculous and so futile now. But I remember 
how I envied—nuns.”’ 

“You poor dear!” 

“T can’t advise you; I wish I could. You have mar- 
ried such a good fellow, Lucy. That, perhaps, is the 
greatest consolation I have. If you love him truly, 
you will try to do what is best for him.” 

Mrs. d’Aguilar closed her eyes. She had fallen 
asleep as a child sleeps. Lucy placed a shawl about 
her thin shoulders. 

“If only she could go in her sleep,” she thought. 
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2 


Within three months Chet went back to San Fran- 
cisco, and he took Perry with him. The faithful 
Bousefield wrote a disconcerting letter. Lucy won- 
dered whether certain happenings had been purposely 
exaggerated. She knew “old Harve.” She counted 
him ‘a loyal friend and the wisest of councilors. And 
she knew, also, that he could see deep into her heart 
and did not approve all that he saw there. Bouse- 
field made it plain that Chet was wanted, if he had 
recovered his health. Lucy, however, might have pre- 
vailed upon Chet to stay in England on the plea that 
his health was not permanently reestablished, but 
Bousefield had added a significant postscript: 

“T was at the ranch last week. Your dear old 
mother is failing a little. She expressed a strong wish 
to see Perry.” 

Lucy had the wit to realize that Fate was too much 
for her. If duty kept her at her mother’s side, the 
same duty summoned Chet to the San Julian. Auntie 
Soph wrote about the same time, hinting in her own 
plain-speaking fashion that something was amiss: ‘“‘We 
aren’t any younger, Chester Cowlard, and it’s even 
money which of us will get the call first. Don’t 
stay away too long.’ Mammy Cowlard, need it be 
added, writing once a fortnight to her son, made no 
mention of herself at all. 

“She wouldn’t,” said Chet to Lucy. “She means to 
drop in her tracks without making the grand hailing 
sign. I must go at once, birdie. And [ll take Perry 
to hearten up the old lady. You watch on here with 
April. The trip’s nothing, nothing at all. I shall be 
back again in six weeks.” 

“We have never been parted before,” said Lucy. 
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“Too bad, but it can’t be helped.” 

She attempted one feeble protest: 

“Need you take Perry?” 

“Mammy wants him, and I—” 

Bes, 

“T shan’t feel quite so lonesome. And—there’s an- 
other thing: young Perry will have a lot of money 
some day. He'll have half the ranch and Mammy’s 
savings. I don’t know how much she’s saved. Perry 
ought to be at school in the country where his dollars 
are growing. Suppose he took a notion to spend them 
here?” 

“He would get more for them here than there.” 

“Maybe. But he belongs there.” 

He spoke so genially and with such conviction that 
Lucy remained silent. 

“T hate to leave you, Luce, but there it is.” 

She couldn’t weigh him in her scales; he was im- 
ponderable. Accordingly she was wise enough to 
speed his going. She wondered how much he would 
miss her. Marriage with Chet had brought to her 
courage and an increased sense of humor. Under 
pressure she became almost a Californienne. She had 
learned in a new country to bear and forbear. 

“Tt’s not ‘good-by,’ ”’ said Chet. “It’s just ‘so long.’ ” 

Up to the hour of parting she dissembled her feel- 
ings. Was it true, as some cynic affirmed, that mar- 
riage was occupation for a woman and preoccupation 
for aman? Chet embarked gaily. He hated to leave 
her, but he was glad to go back to his first love. To 
the last he talked about crescents and city gardens. 

If the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce could 
see Bath—! 

Master Perry was enjoined to look after his daddy; 
and he replied alertly: ‘You bet! And you'll look 
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after Gran. He’ll miss me; he told me so. And I 
shall miss him.” 

Chet glanced alertly at his son. The boy looked 
a sturdy little Englishman. He carried a high head, 
understudying the Captain; to April he had confided 
his ambition to be a Master of Fox Hounds some day; 
and to his mother (never to his father) he prattled 
happily of Eton. 

“You are going back home,” said Chet gravely. 

‘““Flome,” said Perry, ‘is where Mummy is.”’ 

“Bless you!” said Lucy, with a catch in her voice. 


’ 


3 


So Chet sailed away Westward Ho! and Lucy was 
left alone with little April in an ancient house that 
seemed much too large for two persons. She told her- 
self that she was paying the fees of the world’s greatest 
teacher—experience. She was bond to her dying 
mother and her conscience; she knew that Chet would 
not come back. He, too, was bond to his mother and 
his conscience. 

She missed him horribly. 

The Captain suggested a return to Bath, and the 
letting of the manor house. Lucy refused to do this 
out of consideration for April, who was outspoken on 
the subject. 

“T Jove this old place, Mummy. Why doesn’t Daddy 
buy it?” 

Lucy withheld Daddy’s reasons, substituting kisses 
for words, as she gazed maternally at a very English 
little girl, a replica, more or less, of herself, a true 
d’Aguilar. In England the d’Aguilars spoke for them- 
selves. The Captain was at his best with April. He 
romped with her and taught her to ride. He imposed 
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upon her plastic intelligence his own cut-and-dried 
views about his own cut-and-dried order. From him, 
not from her mother, April learned that it was an 
asset to be a d’Aguilar; from the servants, too, she 
absorbed a growing sense of her own importance, tem- 
pered, however, by the reflection that her name was 
Cowlard. Sharp little ears may have caught the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Who are these Cowlards?” and the inevitable 
answer: ‘I never heard of him, but she is a niece of 
Lord Dorrington.” One day April asked her Mummy: 
“Why did you marry an American?’ Lucy replied 
promptly: ‘Because I loved him; he’s the best man in 
the world, darling.” April assented to this gravely. 
Within six weeks Lucy’s apprehensions became con- 
victions. Chet confronted facts in his own plain fash- 
ion. Mammy Cowlard was slowly failing and busi- 
ness was booming all along the line. Master Perry 
would remain at the ranch till he went to school again. 
“He'll run wild with the Pikers,” thought Lucy. 


4 


Dreary months passed. The Pierrepoints were a 
long-lived race, and Mrs. d’Aguilar, with all her will- 
ingness to go, was cruelly constrained to linger on. 

Finally she died and was buried at Dorrington, but 
not in the family vault. Her income was settled upon 
the Captain for his life, the capital which it represented 
reverting to Lucy and her brother in equal shares after 
his death. The brother remained in Ceylon. There 
happened to be good reasons for this, but they served 
to emphasize the disabilities of exile. It was difficult 
for Lucy to remember that she had a brother living 
poles apart from her. He had done well; he was now 
combining rubber with tea and was likely to become a 
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rich man. He might have spared the time to see his 
mother and his sister. Even the Captain commented 
upon this, saying mournfully: ‘‘Self-centered and selfish, 
poor boy. Where does he get that from, I wonder?” 
Lucy hazarded no conjecture. Selfishness ravaged the 
world; it ravaged her, preying upon what was left of a 
Victorian conscience. She knew that this distant brother 
had fought hard for his own hand; he had fought and 
conquered everything except himself. 

Uncle Harry, good stout fellow, cheered her up. He 
took charge of the Captain after the funeral; he 
speeded up Lucy’s return to California, repeating 
gruffly: “But you must come back; you must have your 
holiday, my dear.” Terribly depressed, Lucy won- 
dered if she had not had it during those happy care- 
free years after her marriage. She knew that she 
hated to go back to California; and she hated to be 
separated from Chet. And he, even he, was too en- 
grossed in his business to come over to fetch her. He 
had, it is true, offered to do so, but hesitatingly. Was 
he afraid that she might coax him to stay in England, 
using wiles successful before? In reply to a long let- 
ter, she cabled that she would return alone with April 
as soon as possible. Chet cabled back one word :— 
“Bully!” 

On the eve of departure she met the Paul Townsends 
in London. Paul, being a man of discreet silences, held 
his tongue, but Imogen wagged hers disquietingly: 

“You’ve stayed away too long.” 

‘Why do you rub that in?” 

“Oh, well, Chet has acquired the club habit. I guess 
he felt lonesome. Who wouldn’t? And Chet is one 
of the brightest lads in our village. My! Hasn't the 
village changed! You'll hardly recognize Market 
Street.” 
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Imogen had much to say about the changes. Lucy 
listened perfunctorily with a mind straying in the di- 
rection of “club habits.” Her attention was arrested 
when her lively friend abandoned street architecture 
and began to speak about persons. 

“The old order is petering out.” 

“What do you say?” 

“They cut no ice, not even the ice of their own 
prejudices and traditions. Paul says the scum is on 
the top. It makes him very sick.” 

She mentioned names, the great names of the past, 
belonging to the people who had welcomed Lucy as 
one of themselves. 

‘They haven’t the money to carry on,” continued 
Imogen cheerfully, ‘‘and they haven’t any initiative. 
Yes, they’ve hunted their dull old holes at Menlo Park. 
Private entertaining is no longer fashionable. We 
splash about in public. Paul hates that.” 

“Well, so do I.” 

“Now, Paulie boy, speak up and tell Lucy what you 
want.” 

They happened to be lunching at the Ritz, the pre- 
war Ritz, where, with exceptions, the ‘‘scum’’ was not 
on.top. In the dining-room distinguished persons and 
personages were talking in subdued whispers. 

“T want this,” said Paul. 

“He wants this so badly that I’m going to let him 
have it,” continued Imogen, “for a while at any rate. 
We are looking out for a house in a good hunting 
country and a flat in Mayfair.” 

“You are going to live here?” 

“Under protest from me—yes. When we married, 
Paul wanted to live amongst his own people, back 
East, but the Townsend clan held their noses too high 
above little me. Over here [ guess I can make a 


’ 
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splash. All Americans are much the same to you 
English people. I had my way with Paul, and now 
it’s his turn. I have my faults, but I play the game.” 

“You're a good loser,” said Lucy. 

“I’m adaptable—we all are.” 

“Tmogen will have the time of her life,” said Paul. 
“She’s fed up with the new crowd too. Why, they 
outtalk her.” 

Husband and wife laughed; Lucy regarded them 
smilingly. If Imogen, a dyed-in-the-wool Californian, 
had consented to live in England, Chet, another player 
of the game, might see things from her angle. 

“Did you talk this over with Chet?” she asked. 

“No. We haven’t seen much of Chet. He’s at the 
head of the new procession.” 

Adroitly Paul steered the talk into another channel. 
After luncheon he left the ladies together. 

‘“‘Can you stick this great change?”’ asked Lucy. 

“But of course. Why not? You stuck it in San 
Francisco; and you are going back.” 

“To the dominant partner.” 

Mrs. Paul winked. 

“Now, Lucy, come off it. Between us, cards face 
up on the table, please. You had your way with 
Chet; you know you did.” 

“Up to a point, perhaps. I have never had my way 
with myself.” 

Imogen assimilated this. After a pause Lucy went 
on: 
“P’m at civil war with myself. If you could help 
me— I—I don’t want to go back, but I must. You 
can’t help me; nobody can. Still—it helps to speak 
out to a friend; and I want you to speak out to me. 
You said I was returning none too soon; you spoke 
of the ‘club habit.’ Is—is Chet drinking too much?” 
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“Honestly I don’t know. He’s a wonder if he isn’t. 
. If there’s one thing that I thank God for it is this— 
- Paul was never one of the boys. He’s not a mixer. 
Paul says that Prohibition must come. All the women 
are fighting for it. Why didn’t you keep Chet here?” 

Lucy explained; Imogen understood, pressing her 
friend’s hand. 

“We're just puppets, pawns moved here and there. 
I feel some way that it’s my duty to be here, and you 
feel you ought to be there. Here or there we women 
have to make the best of things.” 

“Tf one could make the best of oneself—” 

‘Even that, I suppose, can be twisted into a sort of 
selfishness. I see plainly enough that you’ve had a bad 
time. Bad times make good people. I salted that 
down after the big fire.” 

There was another pause. 

“T told my mother some months ago,” said Lucy, 
“that I was trying to think honestly, but the more I 
think, Imogen, the deeper I find myself in a sort of 
morass of unresolved thoughts.” 

Mrs. Paul looked up alertly. She had never under- 
rated Lucy’s intelligence, but she had, perhaps, mis- 
taken reserve for mental indolence. 

“My! If you’ve got as far as that, you are thinking. 
Thought leads us into bogs, and thought finds a way 
out. J never was a highbrow and I’m not, I hope, a 
nobrow. The highbrows worry themselves thin by 
thinking too much, and the nobrows fatten up because 
they don’t think at all.” 

“Yes. Tell me what you do.” 

“T take life as I find it and make the best of it, 
Paul and I wanted children. The kids were not to be 
found in our lucky bag. That’s that. In a sort of 
way I’ve come to look upon Paul as my kid. He 
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used to look upon me as his kid. He humored and 
petted me. Now I’m humoring and petting him.” 
She laughed lightly, adding: “That may be bad for 
him, but it’s good for me to play the self-sacrificing 
mumsie. I’m getting quite a kick out of it.” 


They talked on till Paul came back. 


5 


Uncle Harry, not the Captain, saw Lucy off at 
Southampton. The Captain contended that leave- 
takings were a sad mistake, because, dash it! what 
could one say at the last moment that had not been 
said already. Uncle Harry, however, held the opinion 
that there were things men might do for women to 
soap the ways of departure. ‘Thanks to him, Lucy, 
April, nurse and maid put to sea comfortably. 

Lucy and April stood together on deck as the great 
liner sought blue water, leaving astern the Needles and 
the Hampshire coast line. 

It was fairly smooth in the Channel, but the wind 
blew cold from the southwest, the piercing wind of 
March. Lucy had spent ten months in England; and 
she might be leaving it forever. The ruthless throb 
of the huge engines fell dully upon her ears; mist 
obscured her vision of the rapidly fading shore. In 
the suite of rooms reserved for her both nurse and 
maid were probably in tears—two Frenchwomen who 
had hoped to visit France and had not done so. No 
tears dimmed Lucy’s eyes. She wondered if April 
shared any of the pangs that were rending her? Was 
the child as English as she looked? Had she any 
feeling for the green and pleasant land already almost 
lost to sight? April answered the unspoken question. 

“Mummy, don’t you feel cold?” 
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They went below into the heavy, overheated atmos- 
phere of the ladies’ drawing-room, where a few women 
and children were chattering joyously, unassailed as yet 
by seasickness. Lucy took off her furs and April’s 
thick ulster. 

“How funnily they talk,” whispered April. 

“You echo!” 

“Why do you call me that?” 

“J was thinking the same thing. And we have been 
away only a few months.” 

“TI don’t believe there’s anybody English here ex- 
cept you, Mummy.” 

A grand piano stood at the far end of the room. 
A small boy opened it, sprawled on his back upon the 
broad music-stool, and began to strike the keys with 
his feet. Nobody rebuked him. Other children romped 
in and out among their elders, shouting and laughing. 
A fat little girl contributed her share to the babel of 
sounds by giving what was presumably a first perform- 
ance on toy bagpipes. 

“Back to the land of the free,” thought Lucy. She 
turned to April. 

‘Do you want to play with any of these children?” 

‘Not yet,” replied April cautiously. She hesitated, 
adding regretfully: “From the way they stare at me, 
it looks as if they didn’t want me to play with them.” 

This was food for further thought. Had a too 
fond mother interposed an Atlantic between her child 
and other children? Lucy rose up. 

‘We will settle ourselves down, darling, in our state- 
rooms, before it gets rough.” 

“You think it will be rough?” 

“l’m afraid so, but we are both fair sailors.” 

Long before they came in sight of Sandy Hook, 
April had made friends with other children, and an 
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accent—described as very English by them—had taken 
on transpontine inflections. Lucy had sense enough 
to accept this as inevitable, repeating to herself: “The 
child is American; I can’t keep her any longer in Eng- 
lish cotton wool. She talks as the others do of going 
‘home.’ But what has happened to me? Why do I 
feel that I am going away from home?” 


6 


The year 1912 had not begun too happily for Eng- 
land. In January one million coal miners were on 
strike. There had been a great cotton lockout in 
Lancashire. These symptoms of disease in the body 
politic only affected the few, and among them Lucy 
happened to be one. The construction of wireless tele- 
graph stations and the escape from drowning of the 
Princess Royal, when the Delhi was wrecked off Tan- 
gier, excited much more comment from the many. The 
horrible disaster to the Titanic was impending. Lucy 
had become sensitive to the troubles of others; she 
realized intuitively that changes were at hand, because 
she could measure the changes in herself. Most 
women wander from the particular to the general and 
then back to the particular, taking from the general 
what is particular to themselves. Uncle Harry, with 
the laudable intention of cheering up his niece, had 
growled out: “I envy you, Lucy; I do, upon my word! 
The old country is getting senile. Damn it! some of 
my own people no longer touch their caps to me. I 
tell you, my dear, this is a disunited kingdom. When 
I think of Asquith and his Home Rule Bill I feel that 
I’ve lived too long.” To this Jeremiad, Lucy replied: 
“You mean that Mr. Asquith has lived too long.” My 
lord chuckled over this and became genial again. But 
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somehow, he—and Mrs. Paul—had imposed upon 
Lucy the conviction that the order she loved was peter- 
ing out, and disorder taking its place. 

Chet met her in New York. 

He looked well and assured his wife that he was 
“full of beans.” The red that flowed too easily in 
and out of his thin cheeks had gone; Lucy suspected 
that he might have lost weight, but he denied this, 
laughing away her fears, drowning them in a torrent 
of jolly words. Business was booming. He had just 
fixed up a big deal in little old New York. When he 
mentioned this, he added swiftly: “But I was coming 
to meet you, sweetheart, deal or no deal. And I have 
a surprise on the ice for you, a whacker.” 

The surprise was a private car. Lucy gasped when 
she saw it, and read her name, LUCY, inscribed in 
gold letters upon mazarine blue. 

‘Tt’s yours,” said Chet. 

Gratitude wrestled with misgiving. 

“Chet, you extravagant darling! Do we need a 
private car?” 

“Yes we do, honey. It’s the rolling stone nowa- 
days that gathers the moss. I’m in the lumber busi- 
ness—always wanted to get into that. Oil, too, up 
to my neck. You and I are not gaing to stick at home. 
Not much! Now, children, hop \into the Lucy and 
find fault with the gadgets, if you can. You are going 
to make the acquaintance of a crackerjack of a cook. 
He’s black as the ace of spades, and when you taste 
his terrapin stew and Chicken Maryland you'll thank 
God you're back in God’s country.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
LUCY MAKES A NEW FRIEND 


i 


ERTAINLY Market Street, as Mrs. Paul had 

@ predicted, was hardly recognizable to Lucy, 
especially at night, when it scintillated with 
multicolored signs. These signs were signs of the 
times, indicating the prosperity of San Francisco and 
the new gospel of publicity. Californians spoke of 
Market Street as the highway of the world—pardon- 
able exaggeration coming from them. Indeed, to-day, 
a carnival on Market Street is a world spectacle 
for any eyes. Nevertheless, the glare and glitter of 
this roaring thoroughfare distressed Lucy, the more so 
because she had to dissemble with Chet. He asked 
for three cheers. Lucy smiled and clapped hands. As 
they were whirled across the continent, he had inun- 
dated her with details about his business. His busi- 
ness had become him, the essential man. All that was 
best and worst in him flared forth kaleidoscopically. 
Within five minutes of meeting him he spoke of 
Mammy Cowlard, Aunt Soph and Perry. The old 
ladies might live on for a year or two, failing steadily. 
They were of the past. Perry belonged to the future. 
Chet talked of his mother with a catch in his voice, 
but it seemed to Lucy that the present, with its inordi- 
nate claims, blotted out past and future. At her hotel 
in New York the wife of Chester Cowlard was inter- 
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viewed by reporters, avid for personalities. Chet in- 
sisted that she should see these gentlemen of the press 
and coached her in what she was expected to say to 
them. He urged coaxingly : “Give em the goods, birdie. 
What does it feel like to be the wife, the English wife, 
of a Native Son? How does it go? You ladle out the 
sweet stuff. Practice on these New York ink-slingers, 
because you'll be up against our boys in less than a 
week. They’re laying low for you—all of ’em.” 

She ladled out the sweet stuff. 

She had to do it. She wrote to Imogen Townsend 
that this candy-giving was an exercise in high men- 
dacity. New York was informed that a daughter of 
the British aristocracy loved the glorious land of her 
adoption and was eager to return to her Californian 
home. Mrs. Chester Cowlard had not brought back 
trunksful of London and Paris frocks. No. The 
wife of a whole-souled booster disdained such tempta- 
tions. She did not flaunt ropes of pearls. She dressed 
simply in black. She was elegant, distinguished, and 
noticeably free from a too pronounced English accent. 
She stood behind her husband’s activities, a helpmate. 

All this and much more—ad nauseam! 

But truth will out. A lady of the press, a clever 
woman, wrote a column with the headline: “Mrs. 
Chester Cowlard advocates Prohibition.” 

Chet read the article, blinked at it, frowned, and 
addressed Lucy, almost for the first time in his life, 
roughly: “What in blazes does this mean?” 

She replied calmly: 

‘Have I been indiscreet? I—I gave my opinion.” 

“You—you fall for these cranks and killjoys os 

“T think that desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies.” 
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“You have made yourself and me ridiculous. Every- 
body in San Francisco knows that I’ve stocked up my 
little cellar—your cellar.” 

Lucy had forgotten the expedition to Bristol in quest 
of old glass and said so. 

“It’s too thick. I’m down on saloons, always was, 
but moderate drinking—”’ 

‘Is it ever moderate in California?” 

Her clear eyes met his. He evaded the question, 
but spoke more temperately. 

“You don’t know what you’ve done. This poppy- 
cock will be copied—with comments. You've lined up 
with all those cackling old hens, who drive, I say drive, 
our men to take too much whisky.in saloons because 
they aren’t allowed to have a glass of wine or beer at 
home. You’ve labeled yourself a soda-fountain. Darn 
it! the Captain will drop in his tracks when he hears 
of this.” 

He tore up the paper viciously. 

“But, Chet—” 

“Ves ey 

“You didn’t answer my question. When you left 
England you were more or less on the water wagon. 
You agreed with me then that moderate drinking in 
California was a counsel of perfection; you knew when 
you went to Nauheim that you had been taking too 
much whisky; you have said again and again that 
whisky drinking imperils eficiency and—” 

He interrupted her. 

‘ave you ever seen me the worse for liquor?” 

“Thank God! I haven’t—yet.” 

‘What do you mean by your ‘yet’ ?” 

‘“Fvery wife in California has to consider possibili- 
ties.” 
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She spoke so mournfully that Chet was touched. He 
kissed her, saying in his jolly voice: 

“T went off the deep end, honey. The boys will chip 
me over this. I can hear ’em—‘No Bronx for you, 
Chet—Say, where’s the blue ribbon ?—Is it sinful to 
smoke a cigar?’ Well, well, well, that’s all right. I 
can chip back.” 

He went out of the room whistling. 


2 


After resting for a week at the Wren House, Lucy 
motored down to the San Julian. She took April with 
her, and Chet drove the car. All along the familiar 
road she noted changes indicating the increasing pros- 
perity of California. Within a year many of the 
bigger ranches had been cut up and subdivided. Some 
of the small houses were extraordinarily pretty, and 
a garage stood behind most of them. Chet commented 
freely upon the rise in land values, adding with a 
chuckle: ““Mammy was right when she refused to sell 
an acre of our ranch.” 

Mammy stood upon the porch to welcome them, a 
frail and attenuated figure. Auntie Soph stood beside 
her. Just before starting Chet had warned Lucy not 
to expect a celebration. 

‘(Mammy and Auntie Soph are pinching. Whee! I 
didn’t get enough to eat when I was there last, and 
they haven’t restuffed those old mattresses. Mammy 
was poor when she began life, and she means to end 
as she began. ‘The only bee in her bonnet, bless 
her!” 

Lucy and April were ushered rather formally into 
the parlor. Auntie Soph observed meaningly: 
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“It’s a fact we never expected to see you and little 
April again, never.” 

Lucy misunderstood her. 

“But you and Mammy look ever so much better than 
I expected.” 

“We ain’t buried yet awhile, but we thought you’d 
fixed things to stay over there.” 

Lucy blushed. To cover her slight confusion, she 
laughed and caught hold of April, upon whose face 
lay a puzzled expression. April was thinking, as she 
told her mother afterwards, that Auntie Soph bore a 
disconcerting resemblance to the old woman who kept 
one of the lodges at Dorrington. 

“What changes do you see in my little maid?” 

Auntie Soph eyed April. The child was wearing 
clothes bought in England and had acquired an Eng- 
lish air. However, Auntie Soph accepted these signs 
of falling from grace with pious resignation, saying 
pleasantly: 

“IT guess, April, you’re mighty glad to be back 
home ?” 

“We had a perfectly lovely home over there, Auntie. 
I hoped Daddy would buy it; so did Mummy; but he 
didn’t.” 

Auntie Soph chuckled. 

After this inauspicious opening, matters mended. 
Both the old ladies were failing in health and temper, 
but each in her way fussed over Lucy. There was 
no pinching so far as she was concerned. Mammy 
spoke simply of her infirmities. 

“T reckon I’m used up, Lucy. I have dizzy spells. 
I had a sort of stroke. Sophronia and I don’t talk 
about it. She has heart trouble. It’s in the family. 
Likely as not she’ll go before I do. I say we've lived 
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long enough. Now, dearie, are you watching out for 
Chet?” 

“T have been anxious about him. He overdoes. 
That’s in the family, too.” 

“T don’t worry so much about that. There isn’t an 
idle bone in my boy’s body. But I must tell you some- 
thing. I just hate to tell it. Maybe I ought to have 
told you before. Chet’s father drank. He never got 
drunk, you understand, but drink killed him. When he 
got nervy over his work, he just gingered himself up 
with Bourbon. I never knew it for years, till it was 
too late. Tell me—have you any reason to fear that 
our Chet is traveling that road?” 

“Oh, Mammy,” wailed Lucy, “I wish you had told 
me this five years ago.” 

“Then it is so.” 

“Tt was so, just before he went to Nauheim. It is 
not so now; at least I hope not; but it may be so 
again. He is temperate at his own table; he drank 
hardly anything in England; he obeyed the doctor's 
orders. He is so sensible.” 

“Yes: but there’s a weak spot in all of us.” 

“Tf he knows it; and he does.” 

“His father knew it.” 

“Chet’s love for me—” 

“Tis father was my lover to the last. I repeat— 
watch out. You say I might have told you this five 
years ago. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You have always been so proud of him; I—I 
couldn't.” 

They stared forlornly at each other. Nothing more 
was said. 

At the end of a week’s visit, a week of unclouded 
sunshine, Lucy and Chet returned to San Francisco. 
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3 
Homesickness had passed from her. Once more 
she and Chet had enjoyed another honeymoon, rid- 
ing together over the ranch, talking again of building 
a country house, renewing their youth upon foothills 
ablaze with spring flowers. Lucy wondered whether 
Scott’s lines applied to her. 


“Variable as the shade by the light quivering 
aspen made.” 


She settled down in her own house. Apprehensions 
aroused by Imogen Townsend, and quickened into pain 
by Mammy Cowlard, slumbered. Chet, so far as sharp 
eyes could see, was not traveling his father’s road, 
and he showed little signs of overstrain. But he had 
not been overhauled by Rojas. When Lucy protested, 
he said gaily: “Doctors give me the willies. I’m all 
right, never better. You won't realize, birdie, that 
business is pie to me.” 

She couldn’t and she wouldn't. 

Feeling happy again, she accused herself of instabil- 
ity. Being English she had decided long ago that 
Californian women changed their minds as often as 
their frocks. She gave them credit for adaptability. 
They possessed, too, recuperative powers that filled a 
d’Aguilar with envy. Many ladies of the old régime 
who had been rich when she came as a bride to San 
Francisco were now impoverished and vice versa. All 
accepted poverty or wealth with smiling equanimity. 
A French painter had said to her: ‘The effect of the 
climate, Madame.” ‘To this Lucy replied: “And do 
you find yourself, Monsieur, more virtuous here than 
in Paris?” A son of Montmartre laughed: “Well, 
no, but I work harder over here.” 
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Everybody worked. 

An abrupt transition from a country where most of 
Lucy’s friends were playing provoked more revalua- 
tions. Being still in deep mourning, she kept out of 
the gay world of Burlingame and the Western Addi- 
tion. 

She experienced a shock when she met Perry, now 
at a boarding school and wearing a sort of cadet’s 
uniform. Again she had to dissemble, consoling her- 
self with the reflection that the boy was a picture of 
health and bursting with vitality. She had to endure 
his slang as patiently as she endured Chet’s, but she 
decided that April should remain at home as long as 
possible. She clung to April, because Chet was so 
busy up North and down South. And it was true that 
he had acquired the “club habit.” To Lucy’s amuse- 
ment, she noted that this habit was attacking women. 
A new word, clubwoman, was coined. Within a month 
Lucy joined a certain club, lately organized, which had 
become fashionable for the moment because it flouted 
fashion and high society. At this club she met Mrs. 
Alethea Daggett. 
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Somewhere, back of beyond, Mr. Daggett was ex- 
piating his sins as a failure. Lucy could just remember 
him as a prominent citizen unhappily connected with 
the graft prosecutions after the Fire. He disappeared 
and not alone. Mrs. Daggett, being a lady of inde- 
pendent means, divorced him. ‘Thereafter Mrs. 
Alethea Daggett was inscribed upon her cards. Every- 
body called her Alethea. Admittedly she was the 
leading spirit of the downtown club and a personality. 
Old-timers, who can recall the peaceful eighties and 
the more flamboyant nineties, will remember a pleasant 
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gentleman, tactful and courteous, who was the Beau 
Nash of those two decades. Débutantes trembled at 
his nod; wives of plutocrats entreated him to lead ger- 
mans and to stage-manage big entertainments. Peace 
be with him. He did his difficult job right well. 
Alethea, in 1912, wore his mantle. But her activities 
were manifested along public lines. She served the ~ 
State, not individuals, and as an avowed Social Re- 
former condemned scathingly freak dinners and lavish 
personal expenditure. Nobody questioned her sin- 
cerity. She was out to make the world better than 
she found it. 

Her roving eye may have detected in Lucy the queer 
emotional unrest that nobody else suspected. Or, a 
more probable hypothesis, Mrs. Chester Cowlard’s air 
of aloofness from the common herd may have chal- 
lenged attention and interest. At any rate she re- 
garded Lucy as a shy fish to be lured into a widely 
spread net. Lucy regarded her as a force functioning 
under rapidly changing conditions. She accepted 
Alethea’s slogan: ‘The hand that rocks the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world.”’ Alethea, it happened, 
had rocked no cradles, and said humorously: “I thank 
God that He did not permit me to be the mother of 
Mr. Daggett’s children.” 

She persuaded Lucy to serve on the club committee. 

‘We want women like you,” she said. 

“Really? Why?” 

“Because our club is not exclusive. It was organized 
to bring women, representative women of our city, 
into closer touch. Believe me, all barriers are coming 
down.” 

Lucy had a premonition that this might be true, 
whether the people inside barriers liked it or not. 
Alethea had been given the right Christian name. At 
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sight she did not appear a masterful or masculine 
woman. She had a soft voice, delicate hands and feet, 
and a noble carriage of a finely shaped head. Rossetti 
could have painted her portrait, doing justice to the 
austerity of her face. She had heavily lidded eyes and 
a wide, mobile mouth. Her chin was firm but rounded. 
Into her pale clear skin color ebbed and flowed when- 
ever she was excited. She wore her gray hair in Ma- 
donna bands. 

Lucy surrendered gracefully. 

“T will serve if you think I can be of any help.” 

‘Help others and you help yourself.” 

Accordingly it came to pass that a representative 
of high society came into contact with women whom 
otherwise she would never have met. These women 
interested Lucy in social conditions of which she knew 
nothing because they knew so much. All of them held 
considered opinions that clashed with Lucy’s cherished 
ideas. 

She began to question her cherished ideas. 

Fifty years ago Max O’Rell, a clever Frenchman, 
indicated the difference between John Bull and Jacques 
Bonhomme. “John Bull is sure that the kingdom of 
this world is his, and kingdom come too. Jacques 
Bonhomme, poor fellow, believes much the same, but 
he is not quite so sure about it.”” Lucy decided that 
this, also, was the essential difference between John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan. She had seen Chet sure 
that San Francisco, as rebuilt, was the last word in 
reconstruction till he was confronted by the Royal 
Crescent at Bath. He had not hesitated to admit 
that gracious curves were missing in his own beloved 
city. Typical Californian men believed that every- 
thing in the Golden State was “fine” till they “came 
up against” something finer. Then swiftly as Chet 
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they ‘“‘wanted to know” about what they didn’t know 
before. English people were not so sensible. Uncle 
Harry was distressed because some of his villagers no 
longer touched their caps to him. Lucy had reached 
the point when she asked herself: ‘“Why should they?” 
She had to admit that English people of her position in 
life refuse to face facts which interfere with bodily or 
mental peace of mind. Americans acclaim such facts. 
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Alethea became for a time a bone of contention 
between Lucy and Chet. It is hardly necessary to add 
that a Social Reformer was a Prohibitionist; and 
those who know their America will not be surprised 
to hear that Chet, even with his influence with the 
local press, was unable to prevent the New York 
article being copied by one or two of the San Fran- 
cisco papers. Chet was chaffed at the Pacific-Union 
Club, but he invited the chaffers to drink the cham- 
pagne and vintage port in Mrs. Cowlard’s cellar; and 
it was agreed that the joke was on her rather than 
on him. 

Alethea, however, could not be laughed out of any 
court. Chet had to take her as he found her, an un- 
compromising lady, armed cap-a-pie, and ever ready 
for the fray. She was the more formidable inasmuch 
as she belonged to one of the Rincon Hill families, 
although she had lost caste by marrying Wilbur Dag- 
gett, a carpet-bagger of no family at all. When that 
gentleman left his wife, Alethea’s relations rallied 
round her, urging her to reassume her maiden name. 
She refused to do this, saying: “I married the wrong 
man, but I learned a lot from him. If he tarnished 
our name, it’s up to me to rub it up, if I can.” 
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Greek met Greek when Alethea dined for the first 
time at the Wren House. Harvey Bousefield squared 
a small circle. 

“If you invite Mrs. Daggett I shall ask old Harve 
to stand by,”’ said Chet. 

“Do,” smiled Lucy. “I’m looking forward to an 
animated debate.” 

“Harve will down her.” 

‘‘That remains to be seen.” 

Alethea presented a charming appearance in a tea- 
gown of old brocade which she had made herself. 
She disdained trinkets as appurtenances of a savage 
age. Throughout dinner she talked agreeably. Hav- 
ing been born on Rincon Hill, the presence of the 
archdeaconal Marriage and his acolyte may have re- 
strained her. 

After dinner the four sat in the paneled hall. Then, 
and not till then, battle was joined. 

Harvey Bousefield fired the first shot. 

“Tell me,” he asked; “I really want to know. Is 
your club clubbable ?” 

‘What do you mean by that, Mr. Bousefield?” 

“T think you know what I mean. Men form clubs 
with the deliberate intention of excluding other men 
with whom they have little or nothing in common.” 

‘They do; women are more enlightened. In our 
club anybody is available for membership—except 
doormats.”’ 

‘Good! Small but select.” 

‘Neither one nor the other. If you will honor me 
by lunching with me some day I shall prove what I 
say. Unfortunately I cannot offer you wine with your 
luncheon.” 

“Why not ask him to breakfast?” suggested Chet. 

“He would breakfast alone.” 
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Chet decided that Harve was too courteous to at- 
tempt to “down” any woman. Why hadn’t he asked 
Judge Follinsbee to meet Mrs. Daggett? That old 
tyke would get his teeth into her in no time. 

“Our club,” continued Alethea, ‘is open to all who 
believe in the happiness of the greatest number. Our 
motto is: ‘Upward—Onward.’” 

“Excellent |” 

‘We organized the club as a democratic institution. 
Women understand each other, but the trouble up to 
now has been that there is no true spirit of comrade- 
ship amongst us. Women have been forced by men 
to subordinate themselves to men. Men have stand- 
ardized and capitalized women. That tyranny is at 
an end. Men have built up a colossal idol of gross 
materialism. Women, throughout the world, must 
combine to shatter the Juggernaut.” 

To Lucy’s dismay Chet, the host, spoke aggres- 
sively: 

“Do you call what has been done here since the 
Fire gross materialism?” 

“J think, Mr. Cowlard, that some of our skyscrapers 
are nearer heaven than the men who built them.” 

“T built two,” replied Chet gruffly. 

“T know what you have done in the interests of 
others. Still, I should call myself a coward if I did 
not add, in all frankness, that even your efforts, how- 
ever well meant, have been misdirected.” 

There was a pause. 

Then Harvey Bousefield asked quietly : 

‘What would you have done, Mrs. Daggett?” 

Anticipation brought a smile to Chet’s face. 
Alethea replied as quietly: 

“T should have driven Drink out of this city, lt 
was a missed opportunity. Our people, most of them, 
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believed that the Hand of God lay heavily upon them. 
I happen to believe in God. Design was behind the 
punishment of San Francisco.” 

To Chet’s disappointment Bousefield made no direct 
reply. He seemed to speak irrelevantly: 

‘We have no tenement houses.”’ 

Alethea nodded approval. 

“We have reason to be proud of that—a giant’s 
stride in the right direction.’ 

“Nobody worked harder than Chet Cowlard to 
eliminate slums.” 

“Tchah!” exclaimed Chet. ‘It comes to this, Mrs. 
Daggett, and I propose to be as frank with you as 
you are with me. We had to provide homes for 
homeless people. We sacrificed a lot of splendid horses 
doing that, and we sacrificed energies. I don’t hold 
with tampering with the liberties of the individual.” 

“Yet you prevented people who like slums from 
living in them.” 

She laughed, obviously amused. Chet shrugged his 
shoulders, glancing at Bousefield, who remained silent. 
Shortly afterwards Alethea took leave of them. As 
the heavy oak door banged behind her, Chet said ex- 
plosively: 

“Why, Harve, what ails you, you old chump. She 
was asking for what you could give her.” 

“Perhaps. She’s sincere; she practices what she 
preaches; the faith that is in her brings faith to others. 
Of the real social problems and their complexity, she 
knows nothing. It is fatuous to argue with a woman 
whose heart overpowers her head. She interests me. 
I had never met her before.” 

Eventually they became great friends. 
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Alone with Lucy, after Bousefield had gone, Chet 
fumed and fretted. 

“You can’t trot in her class, Luce. I tell you she’s 
an anarchist. We stand for what she wants to pull 
down. Darn it! this is your house; you can invite 
whom you please to come here; but don’t ask me to 
break bread with her. That’s that.” 

He got up and poured himself out a stiff whisky 
and soda, gulping it down. When they were alone, 
Marriage brought no tray. He did so as a ritual when. 
company was present. 

‘T’'m sorry,” said Lucy. ‘You have always cham- 
pioned plain speech, Chet.” 

“T hate tosh.” 

“You and Alethea have so much in common.” 

“Have we? What?” 

‘““A more equable distribution of wealth.” 

“Socialism, as an experiment, is no new thing; it 
has been tried again and again. It fails always, be- 
cause it ignores human nature. I’m a capitalist. I’ve 
not hunted capital. Somehow money comes to me; I 
don’t go to it.” 

“But you do.” 

“Bh ipa 

“I say you do. Why have you gone into this lum- 
ber business ?” 

At once Chet recovered his good humor. 

“You think that’s one on the solar plexus for me. 
Say, honey, it tickles me to death when you take to. 
scrapping. You used to look wise and say nothing. 
Now—I’m going to land on the point. I butted into 
the lumber business to save our redwoods. That’s a 
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secret. I didn’t mean to tell even you. Our redwoods 
are the biggest thing we have. So you thought I was 
going to make shingles and shakes out of ’em, eh? 
Not me! I’m thinking of our rainfall, and the preser- 
vation of the noblest trees in the world. Have you 
got it?” 

Lucy was vanquished. . 

“T ought to have thought of that,” she confessed. 

‘T’m mighty glad you didn’t. Yes, I’m getting hold 
of a lot of timber and—my luck again!—I shall make 
more money, thanks to old Harve. I got in on the 
ground floor. My sawmills are a-buzzing, but the 
redwoods aren’t bringing grist to ’em.”’ 

He began to fill his glass again. 

“Chet—?” 

“Ves ?”? 

“That’s number two.” 

“So it is. Your Alethea started a thirst on me. 
Well, well, once or even twice in a way. This is 
good Scotch, not a headache in a barrel of it.” He 
glanced at his watch. ‘Gee! it’s only halfpast ten. 
[ll nip around to the club for half an hour.” 

He drank number two and put down his glass. 

“T’m a bit of a roughneck, Luce; but you knew 
that when you married me. You go slow with Alethea 
Daggett.” 

Lucy went to bed and lay awake. Then she dozed 
off, and woke again, disturbed by noises in the adjoin- 
ing dressing-room. ‘There was a bed in it, seldom 
used, but occasionally when he returned home late, 
Chet would creep into it, unwilling to disturb a light 
sleeper, making no noise at all. 

She sat up listening. As she did so, the big clock 
in the hall struck three deep, booming notes. They 
fell funereally upon Lucy’s ears, because, as they died 
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away, she heard shufflings and chucklings and unsteady 
steps. 
“You have never seen me the worse for liquor.” 
As the words came back to her, she laid her head 
upon the pillow sorrowfully. 
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At breakfast next morning Chet admitted that he 
had come home at three and hoped that he hadn't 
disturbed his wifie. He spoke so lightly, he looked 
so clear-eyed, so free from signs of dissipation, that 
Lucy’s apprehensions were almost allayed; almost, not 
quite. Suddenly she realized that matters were worse 
than she had reckoned. A man seasoned to excess 
would not display the outward and visible signs of 
indulgence the next morning. Her heart sickened at 
the thought. 

What could she do? 

Dared she confide in Bousefield? Could she speak 
to Rojas? Men, she knew, were loyal to each other in 
these moral exigencies. 

A woman of different character would have threshed 
the matter out with her husband, appealing to what 
was best in him. Lucy felt miserable and limp. Chet 
had done so much for her—and others. His gen- 
erosity, his consideration, his fidelity, seemed to stand 
between them. He would never understand her loath- 
ing of this particular offense. She knew many wives 
in San Francisco whose husbands drank to excess. 
Many of them accepted lapses from sobriety as venial : 
“Poor fellow! He can’t help it; really he’s extra nice 
to me afterwards.” 

She was sure that Chet would laugh at her and be 
extra nice. 
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Eventually, she marked time, telling herself—and 
not believing it—that she might have been mistaken. 

But friendship between her and Alethea had been 
too firmly established to be broken merely because Chet 
disliked an iconoclast. Alethea had suffered tribula- 
tions, and she spoke of these without reserve to Lucy, 
who admired courage in any form. A fervent spirit 
of faith glowed in Alethea’s eyes. She was the first 
woman to talk to Lucy about religion with convincing 
sincerity. She belonged to no particular church; she 
took what she could get from all. 

‘We are fermenting,” she said; ‘we ferment in our 
doubts of the old theologies and we ferment in our 
spiritual faith. Men and women must believe some- 
thing, but what? We can’t go to others to answer 
that question. At least I can’t. My faith is my own; 
I pieced it together, bit by bit; I tested it as I went 
along. Conscience now—what is it? The divine truth 
within us, a whisper till we listen to it. Then it shouts. 
How do we test it? Easily enough. Has your con- 
science ever let you down, if you followed its dictates ? 
Our consciences do let us down badly when we com- 
promise with them. Don’t I know that? Pve com- 
promised with mine.” 

tSo have Lr 

“Till Mr. Daggett left me I never gave my con- 
science a chance; it ceased to function. Pain and 
trouble reanimated it. It was born again in travailings 
and groanings. I just had to listen to it.” 

Lucy felt that she had to listen to this new friend, 
who appeared to be interested in everybody. In her 
company Lucy met some of the shopwomen of San 
Francisco and had to revise a too low estimate of their 
intelligence. Alethea knew dozens of school teachers 
and the wives of dockers. She had no hesitation in 
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addressing women at street corners; she specialized in 
waifs and strays. 

She quoted St. Augustine: “God hath made us for 
Himself, and our hearts are restless until they rest in 
Him.” 

Lucy confessed that her heart was restless. 

“Of course it is. You have never found God. You 
will find him, if you look for Him.” 


CHAPTER XV 
WAR! 
I 


HE years 1912 and 1913 sped by. Looking 

back afterwards, when the war was raging, 

Lucy could recall no incident of any impor- 
tance that concerned the Cowlard family except 
Mammy’s death. The old lady had another stroke 
and never recovered consciousness. Within a few 
months Auntie Soph lay beside her in the San Luis 
Obispo cemetery. Perry inherited an undivided half- 
interest in the ranch and all that his grandmother had 
saved and invested. Mammy had made adequate pro- 
vision for Auntie Soph; nobody else was mentioned 
in her will. 

Chet said to Lucy: 

‘Does this turn Perry into a rancher?” 

Perry was too young to be consulted. Harvey Bouse- 
field confessed that the issues were complicated. Chet 
was sole executor of Mammy’s will. He could sell the 
ranch, if he thought it wise to do so, and invest Perry’s 
money in gilt-edged securities. But the land itself was 
a gilt-edged security; and Chet knew, none better, that 
it was his mother’s dearest wish that her grandson 
should carry on and lead the life that she believed to 
be the best and healthiest in the world. 

Fate, Destiny, God—the words have come to be 
synonyms—ordained that Lucy should hold the cast- 
ing vote. She perceived that, at a word from her, 
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Chet would concentrate his energies upon the ranch. 
He would become what she had wished him to become, 
a sort of English country squire. He would build a 
charming house, the house of his youthful dreams, and 
raise the finest horses and cattle in California. Auto- 
matically Perry would become his partner. 

She never spoke that word. She compromised with 
her conscience, as we all do, when self-interest is at 
stake. Such a decision appalled her. It must be re- 
corded that she would have spoken the constraining 
word, if her own (and Mammy’s) apprehensions had 
weighed down the scales. Watching Chet month 
after month, she had joyful reason to believe that he 
was being sensible. He had kept. himself fit. And 
he had had no business worries, because a big busi- 
ness in times of prosperity runs itself if there is a 
competent working staff. Harvey Bousefield saw to 
it that Chet’s staff was competent. Also Chet’s in- 
terest in the redwoods included plenty of fresh air 
and exercise. He didn’t look too robust; he admitted 
that overwork tired him; but he seemed to have learned 
at last the art of sparing himself. 

San Francisco called him Lucky Cowlard. 

Lucy’s own life had become wider in its scope and 
activities. Perry, except during the vacations, stood 
out of it. April was entreating her mother to send 
her to school; complaining that it was dull at home. 
Chet said: “Why not?” It was certain that two would 
prevail against one. Chet himself was often absent 
from the Wren House. Very gradually, hardly con- 
scious of the change in herself, Lucy was becoming 
a very useful member of society. With a helping 
hand from Alethea she had cut loose from inherited 
prejudice and tradition. In England at that time 
ladies of quality had been transmuted into suffragists 
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and suffragettes. In California women were fighting 
hard for their own interests, and most of them found 
the fight supremely interesting. Lucy said to herself: 
“T can’t leave San Francisco. What on earth should 
I find to do on a ranch?” The Wren House opened 
its doors wide to every woman of distinction who came 
as a visitor to the city. Insensibly Lucy became of 
San Francisco instead of merely in it. 

Finally the San Julian was leased for a term of 
years to an enterprising cattleman who pledged him- 
self to bore for artesian water. Cowlard luck again— 
so Chet said—manifested itself in two gushing wells. 
Hundreds of acres of the valley land were green with 
alfalfa. Incidentally the land doubled in value. 
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War broke out in Europe in August 1914. 

Immediately San Francisco was divided into two 
camps. Civil war raged not only between families 
closely linked together but in the families themselves. 
Father and son quarreled over the breakfast table. Up 
to the last moment Chet had declared his conviction 
that war was unthinkable. Peace had taken from war 
its sinews, so he affirmed; and if war did break out 
between France and Germany it must come to an end 
in a few weeks. When the shattering news reached 
San Francisco, Chet happened to be in Mendocino 
County. Lucy hastened to Alethea. 

“What do you think of this horror?” Lucy asked. 

“T think it will break up our club,” replied Alethea 
calmly. 

The club had prospered. Eager candidates had to 
inscribe their names upon a waiting list. 


“You talk of the club?” gasped Lucy. 
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“Only as a sign post. The club is representative. 
If the world is in chaos, so are we. As president of a 
house divided against itself I feel very unhappy.” 

“We have come in—” 

CONT Giceees p? 

“T mean England. I don’t think I ever felt so 
English as I do at this minute. Will America come in?” 

“T hope she will.” 

This was comforting. But in less than five minutes 
Alethea made plain to Lucy that America might not 
come in. Moreover, it was to America’s financial 
interest not to come in. Lucy became emotional. 
Alethea stared at an Englishwoman who was revealing 
a new and unsuspected phase of character. It was 
dificult for her to understand all that was ravaging 
Lucy, because Alethea prided herself upon thinking 
internationally. She regarded America as a composite 
photograph of all the nations, not, as Lucy did, as a 
country closely akin to the mother country. 

“Think of the Germans in this city.” 

“T am thinking of the French and English. I should 
have died of shame if we had not come in.” 

“You believe that England has come in for altruistic 
motives only?” 

“T do; don’t you?” 

“I wish I did,” said Alethea sorrowfully. “Nations, 
like individuals, are selfish; politicians are unscrupulous. 
Possibly this awful war will end war. I don’t know.” 

Millions all over the world were saying the same 
thing, repeating it again and again in the vain hope 
that human nature at heart abhorred war. Many 
made themselves unpopular by pointing out the un- 
palatable truth that Nature, as apart from human 
nature, is unceasingly at war. 

Four days later when Chet came home, a bomb 
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burst in the Wren House. Chet held the opinion that 
America ought to stay out. 

Lucy was frantic, the more so because Chet refused 
to take her seriously: 

“Don’t you join the Goose Club! I know more 
about conditions in this country than you do. If we 
rushed in without consulting public opinion there might 
be—I don’t know—civil war. The President has to 
consider one hundred millions.” 

‘Trish agitators who hate us—Germans—and all 
the wicked people who mean to make fortunes—” 

Chet shrugged his shoulders, not to be budged from 
his position. As a staunch upholder of the Monroe 
Doctrine he could justify his position with arguments 
which his wife was incapable of following or under- 
standing. Lucy was beside herself with misery. She 
had never had scenes with Chet; their occasional bick- 
erings invariably ended in honest laughter. Scenes be- 
tween husband and wife might be amusing on the 
stage; to a d’Aguilar they were detestable and vulgar 
in real life. 

There was no scene, no indication of lacerated sensi- 
bilities. Lucy turned to ice. If Chet honestly believed 
that America should stand aloof from this terrible 
struggle between right and wrong, why then she de- 
spaired. ‘The spirit of hate crept into her; love took 
flight. Alone in her room she brooded over present 
and future. 
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As the days passed, she sought out amongst her 
friends those only who shared her views. She read 
avidly everything—and there was much—that sup- 
ported and amplified the pro-British point of view. 


op 
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She hurled from her articles written by well-informed 
men, who set forth the crushing might of Germany, 
and their ordered plans of more than forty years. 
She refused at first to join the Red Cross Society, 
because many women whom she knew personally were 
going to work their fingers to the bone for Huns. 
Everybody started knitting socks and comforters— 
needles clicked even in the restaurants. 

Without saying a word to Chet (who would have 
approved and helped) Lucy began a secret service of 
recruiting. There were many young Englishmen in 
San Francisco who were eager to return to England 
to fight, or learn the business of fighting, but lacked 
means to do so. Lucy helped them on their road to 
glory. She contemplated going herself. Alethea dis- 
suaded her. But Alethea’s calm common sense, her 
mind trained to consider both sides of any question, 
merely irritated one who could only see her side. 
Alethea pitied her unhappy friend; she sympathized 
with her whole-heartedly; but the obstinate, die-hard 
streak in Lucy disdained pity and sympathy. 

“You will never understand,” she said. “I’m Eng- 
lish through and through. At such a time England 
comes first.” 

Her friend replied gently: 

“If you feel that way, and I don’t blame you, surely 
you can make allowances for your husband. America 
may stand first with him.” 

“California stands first. What grinds me to powder 
is that America will get even richer over this war. 
By standing out the materialism of this country, which 
you hate far more than I do, will become a greater 
menace than it is now.” 

Alethea held her tongue. War to her was Hell. 
War-makers were criminals beyond human punish- 
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ment. Her thoughts dwelt upon the women whose 
men were being hounded to death and mutilation. 
She turned the club into an organization for helping 
all non-combatants. 

Matters grew worse when the propagandists got 
to work. Atrocious stories circulated. They need not 
be repeated here; they are unforgettable. Now we 
can recall them with a sense of detachment. The most 
dreadful charge brought against the Huns—the turn- 
ing of dead bodies into glycerine—has been disproved. 
Lucy, of course, believed it. Chet was not so credulous. 

The word “strafe’? came into common use. When 
the Song of Hate was published, Americans with any 
sense of humor laughed at it. Lucy had lost her sense 
of humor. It disappeared during the Retreat from 
Mons. She had a triumphant moment when a letter 
reached her from Imogen Townsend. Paul had de- 
clared his intention of “paying for his Eton school- 
ing.” He had sold his hunters and had obtained a 
billet as an interpreter. He was at the Front and 
wearing uniform. 

“What do you think of that?” asked Lucy. 

“Why it just proves that environment is stronger 
than heredity. The Townsends fought against Eng- 
land in the War of Independence and again in 1812. 
Paul is a stout fellow.” 

“If you had been educated at Heidelberg would you 
want to fight for the Huns?” 

‘Maybe I would. Who can say?” 

‘“‘How I wish that Perry was a man.” 

Perry and April were Anglophile. But Lucy, how- 
ever harassed by Chet’s attitude, astride the fence, 
was guarded in everything she said before the children. 
Loyalty to her husband demanded that. She forced 
herself to dissemble with them, and thanked God that 
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they were at school. During the most unhappy Christ- 
mas she had ever spent, she asked them not to talk 
of the war in the presence of their father. Perry said: 

“We're half English. I can’t forget that.” 

“T should think not indeed,” chirped April. “It’s 
just hateful to be a girl in these exciting times.” 

“I’m old enough to serve in the Royal Navy,” added 
Perry. 

“FTe’d look sweet as a midshipmite, Mummy, 
wouldn’t he? Say, I pulled the pigtails of a Hun 
girl yesterday good and hard too!” 

Puerilia. 

Of course the children prattled childishly about the 
world-wide calamity. But others, older and wiser, 
seemed to extract entertainment out of the general 
excitement. Business men were grasping opportuni- 
ties and engrossed by them. For a season Chet re- 
mained unconscious of his heinous offense as a de- 
fender of the American faith in leaving Europe to 
settle her own affairs. He was busy minding his own 
business. Then, with increasing amazement, he marked 
the subtle change in his wife. 

They were drifting apart. 

Being a man and an optimist, he found distraction 
from domestic troubles outside his own house. He 
hoped that she would thaw out presently. Meanwhile 
it behoved him to go easy with her. Obviously she 
refused to discuss the war with him, and it looked as 
if she had nothing else to talk about; so he betook 
himself to his club, where furious altercations gen- 
erally ended where they began—with cocktails. 

It was now admitted that the war might last for 
years. The civilization of Europe would perish. 
America would be left, out of all the nations, supreme, 
omnipotent. 
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The Lusitania was torpedoed. 

In April, 1917, America “came in.” 

San Francisco went mad with enthusiasm and martial 
ardor. The city became a camp. But the English 
people in it, after two years of misery and suspense, 
found themselves in a false position, humiliatingly 
aware of it. What England had done was strangely 
belittled. Publicists declared that America was hasten- 
ing to rescue from annihilation her old friend, France. 
America would win the war. Anglophobes and Anglo- 
philes worked together for a common end, but re- 
mained immeasurably apart. All the crass misunder- 
standings fomented again by the propagandists, all 
the stupid petty jealousies and old-time differences, 
found their way into the newspapers. It was the 
hour of the Man in the Street. Everybody talked 
and nobody listened. Everybody said: “We'll show 
them how.” 

Chet hurled himself into this carnival of patriotism 
with what energy that was left to him. He and scores 
of others took no account of time or money. The old 
slogan, “Speed up!” dislocated one industry in estab- 
lishing another. The saloons piled up ill-gotten gains. 
The boys going to the Front were California’s heroes. 
They were entitled to a good time. They had it. 

One looks back—and wonders at what was achieved. 

A truce, not peace, was patched up between Lucy 
and Chet. They were working apart feverishly, tired 
out at the end of each day. They were rationed. 
Meals were bolted at odd hours and often omitted 
altogether. Lucy grew thin; Chet grew thinner. 
Neither marked the physical change in the other. 
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Chet broke down at the end of 1917. 

He collapsed when he was making a speech at a 
public dinner and was carried home senseless. ‘Too 
late Lucy became herself again. She knew that a fog 
had lifted; she knew that during three wretched years 
she had thrust herself into the outer darkness, deliber- 
ately closing her eyes to the Light. 

Rojas had no comfort to give her. 

“There is organic heart trouble, Mrs. Cowlard, 
and—and other symptoms of general debility. I have 
scores of such cases. Happily the mind is not af- 
fected. You must make him understand, as tactfully 
as possible, that his work is done.”’ He paused and 
added, ‘‘Well done.” 

Lucy was not called upon to exercise tact. When 
Chet was able to talk, he said quietly: 

“I’m down and out, Luce; and I know it. I can’t 
blame the war; I blame myself. Because I was weak 
as water, I took to whisky. I’ve owned up, haven't I?” 

He smiled at her. 

She put her arms about him and laid her cheek 
against his, unable to speak. 

“We've had our good times, honey.” 

“Oh, Chet—!” 

“And now the bad times are over. Lucky Cov-vlard!” 

“Talk of our good times,” she whispered. “It will 
help me.” 

He did so with such an astonishing memory for 
detail that she was torn in two between an overmaster- 
ing impulse to burst into tears and a determination not 
to do so before him. Above his voice, drowning it now 
and again, she could hear Rojas, his final injunction: 
“Keep him quiet. The heart might fail under any 
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pressure of excitement or emotion.” Chet talked with- 
out any effort. He took a swallow’s flight to their 
first meeting at Dinard. 

“You were the girl in blue—Mamzelle Nitouche. 
I wanted you at sight, but I was scared of a d’ Aguilar. 
I must have looked a Johnny Raw to you. But you 
handed mea smile. Lucky Cowlard! It’s queer, when 
I come to think of it, that I never really cared for our 
own girls here. I sized up that after I met you. The 
girls here, like you, the daughters of the swells, hadn’t 
much use for my old daddy’s son.” 

He chuckled boyishly. 

“Say, what did you see in me?” 

“A lover, Chet. I was starving for love. I didn’t 
know it. I had nearly resigned myself to doing with- 
out it.” 

“Whee! It was a love match right enough. I knew 
that when you kissed me on the sands. . . . And the 
band played on. . . . One of Strauss’s waltzes—yes; 
the Beautiful Blue Danube—blue—your color!” 

‘Flaven’t you talked enough, darling. Would you 
like me to slip into a blue frock now?” 

“Tuce, you’re a knockout. It was in my mind to 
ask that very thing.” 

They were in their bedroom, where Lucy’s children 
had been born. She walked to her dressing-table and 
stared at her pale thin face. A little color ebbed into 
it; her eyes brightened. She glanced at Chet; he had 
closed his eyes; probably he had dozed off. She 
selected a blue frock and, before she put it on, re- 
arranged her hair as she had worn it in 1900. From 
her safe she took the pearls that he had given to her 
on their engagement. After another side glance at 
Chet, she touched up her lips and cheeks, smiling 
pathetically, dabbing a little powder on her neck, say- 
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ing to herself in desperation: “I must be what he wants 
me to be—to the end.”’ They might enjoy a brief St. 
Martin’s summer of happiness before the winter over- 
whelmed her. 

Love, rushing back in full flood, rejuvenated her. 
She stood in front of Chet, with her back to the light, 
and saw rejuvenation in him. Together, for a magical 
moment, they were young again. 


6 


Chet lived till peace was declared. He had just 
enough strength to leave his bed and lie upon a sofa 
near the window which faced south.. From it he could 
see much of the new San Francisco which he had 
helped to rebuild. He was not allowed many visitors. 
Lucy remained with him night and day. Bousefield 
relieved him of business anxieties. Chet told her that 
he had made his will long before the outbreak of war. 
After many legacies were paid she would have half his 
fortune, her house and everything in it. The other 
half was divided between the two children. Certain 
sums were left to State institutions, but he had given 
larger sums to these during his lifetime. 

“You will be a rich woman, Lucy, richer than you 
think. Old Harve will attend to your affairs. You 
and he are sole executors.”’ 

For some reason he seemed to dislike talking about 
money. Perhaps he knew that he had paid for his 
luck. 

He talked continually of the children, admitting that 
he was worried about Perry. 

“(Money to burn is a handicap. Mammy set her 
heart upon Perry developing the ranch, but don’t force 
his hand. He’ll go to Berkeley, as I did. You must 
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steer them as you think best. One generation can’t 
dictate to another. Likely as not you'll have more 
trouble with little April.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Mothers get on better with sons; fathers with 
daughters—sex-adjustment. I always meant to think 
these things out—never had time to do it—always 
rushed.” 

He refused to listen to Lucy when she tried to 
speak of the years irretrievably lost to both of them 
through her obstinacy and war-obsession. 

“Cut ’em out,” he enjoined, almost irritably. 
“That’s the golden rule in business—cut losses. You 
were a wife in exile. You exiled yourself for me.” 

“You have been so generous, Chet. I—I feel 
abased.” 

“Stop it! I won't have my wife abased. Darn it! 
We are what we think ourselves. A worm—lI hate 
worms—gets a kink when he wriggles. Got that?” 

coves 

“JT always knew that you were brainier than you 
appeared to be. You got your kink because you 
wriggled when America didn’t come in. Now smile 
and keep on smiling. It’s the only medicine that does 
me any good.” 

His strength failed with the dying year. Lucy was 
alone with him when he passed away. The children 
were coming back from school for the Christmas vaca- 
tion. Christmas in San Francisco is free from fog 
and wind and cold. The sun shines in cloudless skies. 
Summer dances gaily into midwinter. There is a 
crystalline freshness about the air, and about the land- 
scape a sharpness of definition that reveals clearly dis- 
tant objects invisible at any other season. 
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The windows of the bedroom were wide open at 
three in the afternoon, noble windows, heavily sashed. 
There were many flowers, but no exotics. Flowers 
were sent to Chet from all over the State. Most of 
them were despatched to the hospitals. Lucy was 
reading aloud William Cullen Bryant’s Thanatopsis. 
She was not familiar with the famous poem hardly 
known in England. But it had been a favourite with 
Mammy Cowlard, and the thin volume which Lucy 
held in her hand had belonged to Chet’s father. As a 
child Chet had been awarded a freshly minted dollar 
for learning it by heart. Lucy wondered afterwards 
if he had any premonition of his death. Upon the 
day previous he had added a few items to a long list 
of gifts which he wished to be sent to friends not men- 
tioned in his will. At two o’clock Marriage brought 
in a magnificent bunch of roses. Chet glanced at them 
whimsically, saying: 

‘Nobody sends me tarweed.”’ 

As Marriage left the room, Chet told Lucy to fetch 
the volume of Bryant’s poems, which lay in a drawer 
in his desk downstairs. There was a sprig of tarweed 
in it. Then he asked her to read him Thanatopsis. 
As she read, he crumpled up the sprig in his hands and 
inhaled the familiar pungent odor. Lucy paused in 
her reading, as the dried sprig fell from his fingers. 
He moved restlessly, and at a sign from him she helped 
him to sit up, laying the book face down upon the 
carpet, close to the sofa. She saw a change in his face, 
something awe-inspiring, a softening of his rugged 
features. She was not alarmed, because he was smil- 
ing. She spoke to him: 

“Chet—!” 


He did not seem to hear her or see her. His eyes 
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dwelt upon the panoramic view across the peninsula. 
His lips moved as she leaned nearer to him. 

“California! My California.” 

His head slowly sank upon his chest as her arms 
went round him. 

He never spoke again. 

When Lucy picked up the thin volume, her eyes 
fell upon the last lines of the poem. 


“T ike one who wraps the drapery of hic couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


THE FOURTH PHASE 
CHAPTER XVI 
APRIL COMES OUT 

I 


WO years after Chet was buried in the Cypress 

Lawn Cemetery, having been accorded the 

honor of a public funeral, Lucy was still living 

in San Francisco. She had mourned her husband in 

the Victorian fashion for a full year. She was a rich 

woman after the legacies had been paid, and her 

children would be rich when they came of age, despite 

the exactions of income and other taxes. After the 

death of Chet, Uncle Harry had urged her to come 

and rule at Dorrington, but she had no inclination at 

the time to rule anywhere. It did occur to her that 

she might visit her brother in Ceylon, but she had to 
consider April and Perry. 

Perry had gone mad about polo, not very surpris- 
ing inasmuch as his grandfather had been one of the 
finest players of his day. Burlingame said that he was 
“shaping well.” Lucy encouraged the boy, because 
strenuous polo means keeping fit. At Berkeley he was 
not distinguishing himself. He had begun to talk of 
the San Julian as the right place to breed polo ponies, 
but he had no stomach for an advanced course of 
agriculture. 

“T don’t have to make money,” he told his mother. 
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“You may find it difficult to keep it, sonny.” 

He had developed aptitudes for golf and belonged 
to two of the smartest clubs, where poker was played 
for rather high stakes. All his men friends were older 
than himself. He had a “bunch” of girls and prac- 
ticed making love to all of them in a jolly bantering 
spirit that was boyishly noncommittal. 

April was on the eve of being launched into high 
society. 

Lucy’s mental attitude towards this engaging pair 
was changing from day to day, and again she asked 
herself: “Am I so variable, or are they?” Since that 
terrible day of full illumination when she saw her- 
self naked and ashamed with such merciless clarity of 
vision, Lucy had discarded, too hastily perhaps, such 
rags of pride and self-sufficiency as were left to her. 
During a long dreary year of mourning she became 
humble. Alethea realized this and was a tower of 
strength to the unhappy widow. For some three 
months she lived with her friend, and then returned 
at a moment’s notice to her own small apartment. 
When Lucy protested in grieved astonishment, Ale- 
thea replied briskly: “‘I feel like a fat weed; too much 
comfort!” To Alethea Lucy hastened when her vision 
of her children became blurred. 

“Your children are post-war, Lucy. You are pre- 
war. Perry is a fine boy; April is a sprite. You must 
get it into your head that your ways are not their 
ways.” 

“But if they love me—” 

“Scrap sentiment. They do love you; and you love 
them. I hate to remind you of your bitterest experi- 
ence. But your conviction that Chet loved you and 
that his love for you ought to make him think as you 
did sent you to penal servitude.” 
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“That’s true. Don’t speak of it.” 

“IT spoke of it, because history has a knack of re- 
peating itself. What's your worry? I can guess. You 
think that the children may drift away from you, run 
with the wrong crowd and all that. If they do, you 
must hustle along after them and keep up with them.” 

“T’m not the only anxious mother.” 

“Oh, there are plenty to keep you company, and 
you herd together, lowering your heads and sticking 
out your horns, cows bellowing for your calves.” 

_ This was tonic, so far as it went. Alethea continued 
vivaciously : 

“Your mental faculties have quickened; so have 
mine; but our subconscious selves don’t change much. 
Subconsciously you are the victim of dead and gone 
d’Aguilars and Pierrepoints. Subconsciously your chil- 
dren are half and half d’Aguilar and Cowlard. The 
Cowlards crossed plains and mountains. You must 
remember the pioneer streak in your children, which 
you haven’t got. They’re active; you’re too passive.” 

“T suppose you’re right.” 

“T know I’m right.” 

“Bother you, Alethea, you’re nearly always right.” 


2 


This was more than half true. Alethea had tri- 
umphed. In January 1919 Prohibition became the 
law of the land. As a social reformer Mrs. Daggett 
held an honored place in the community, in touch with 
all women who were working on progressive lines. 
She did not label herself Socialist, but her tendencies 
were Socialistic and iconoclastic. If Democracy in 
America had any claim to call itself triumphant, bar- 
riers between classes must be overthrown, absurd fe- 
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tishes abolished, and all prejudices and moth-eaten 
traditions laughed into limbo. 

Fortified by this talk with Alethea, Lucy considered 
her domestic problems. It was hardly credible that 
her children had grown up; it was hardly credible that 
they weren’t altogether hers. 

Perry had much of his father in him, and Chet now 
stood upon a pedestal. He lived because he had 
worked for others. A statue was erected to him in 
Golden Gate Park. Chet, in fine, had become an ob- 
ject lesson. One of the noblest groves of redwoods 
was known as the Cowlard Reservation. A d’Aguilar 
was proud to call herself Mrs. Cowlard. Perry, no 
doubt, was conscious of the disabilities that attach 
themselves to sons of prominent citizens; and he 
knew that his father had died of overwork. At the 
moment Perry was wandering up and down a score of 
paths, not knowing which was the right path. If he 
had been a few years older, he might have been killed 
m, the: Wart i... 

Lucy’s thoughts left Perry in fresh air. If he was 
learning to play games well, he was serving his ap- 
prenticeship to the greater game of life. 

What about April? 

April just out of the leggy stage and out of school 
was an exciting possibility. She had freakish fascina- 
tion rather than beauty, and a naughty little twinkle in 
her eye but not the “‘come hither” glance that pro- 
claims the coquette. She looked liked her mother and 
spoke like her father. ‘The current slang, picked up 
at the thés dansants from other flappers, fell oddly 
from her lips. When Lucy attempted protest, April 
replied: ‘Why, you funny old Mummy, I have to 
talk as the other girls talk. If I didn’t I should be 
called an Ironside.” ‘This, as Lucy knew, was an 
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allusion to the stays still worn by Menlo Park grand- 
mothers. She had watched April dancing with a 
handsome boy. To her horror, April had laid her 
cheek against his—! When rebuked, April laughed. 
““Yes—he asked me to park cheeks.” 

Park cheeks— 

“Good gracious me! ‘And you do whatever these 
boys ask you to do?” 

April laughed again. 

“I can keep them in order. I know him so well. 
We've sucked the same piece of candy. I did park 
cheeks, because he isn’t too cheeky.” 

“T don’t know what to say to you, darling.” 

“Naturally I’m beyond your horizon.” 

“You are, indeed you are. Still—” 

“Let’s have the swamp-stuff, Mummy. You know 
you can say anything to me.” 

“Can I?” thought Lucy, almost blushing at the 
thought of what she dared not say to Puckish seven- 
teen. 

“T shall say this, April. ‘Parking cheeks,’ as you 
call it, cheapens you. Because I allow you a liberty 
never given to me when I was a girl, you, not I, must 
see that it doesn’t degenerate into license. I can’t 
protect you as I was protected; you must protect your- 
self.” 

“You bet,” said April. “Some of these young bunny- 
huggers are much too fresh, but the old boys are the 
worst.” 

“My dear child—!”’ 

“T know—you’re shocked. Well, soamI. I guess 
there’s some d’Aguilar in me. Anyway, you're the 
sweetest thing on earth. I do want to make a hit 
with you.” 


Lucy kissed her. 
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She gave a ball for April at the Fairmont Hotel. 
Rich people now entertained at hotels. It was much 
more expensive and far less trouble. Chaperons no 
longer kept a watchful eye upon débutantes; they played 
bridge or danced. Many mothers stayed comfortably 
at home. A girl vanished with a dancing partner at 
ten, and let herself into the house with a latchkey at 
three or four in the morning. 

None of that for April. Lucy came out again with 
her ewe lamb and watched friskings with enjoyment 
tempered by misgiving. She perceived that April was 
accepted by the right people on her own merits; both 
she and Perry radiated joy in life, a sure passport to 
popularity. Watching April, Lucy felt young again, 
capable of making the best of the years that remained. 
The lines drawn by grief faded out of her face; sorrow 
had beautified her, enhanced her natural distinction, 
lent her features austerity and dignity. 

She said to herself wonderingly: “I thought that I 
had died with Chet. Am I living because he is not 
dead?” 


3 


In the Spring of 1921 the Townsends returned to 
Burlingame. The sprightly Imogen gave good reasons 
for this unexpected reappearance. 

‘““My dear,” she said to Lucy, ‘‘we were done in by 
double income tax. Paul was happy; and so was I. 
I’m not going to shout it from the Twin Peaks, but 
in England you do get value received for your money. 
It’s becoming the playground of the world. But 
Americans can’t live over there if their money is in- 
vested here. Paul will tell you what we were getting 
out of our joint incomes after paying income tax and 
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supertax in both countries. About three and sixpence 
in the pound—!”’ 

“Tmogen!” 

“We could have sold out here and put all our 
money into English securities. Some Americans have 
done that. But it means becoming English. So—here 
we are.” 

“You look wonderfully well.” 

“We are well. Say, Paulie boy was within an ace 
of becoming a subject of King George when this 
country went bone dry. By the very best of luck my 
cellar in San Francisco and his cellar here is full of 
good stuff.” 

“They are burgling cellars,” remarked Lucy. 

‘“We'’ve attended to that. I shall live to see Paul 
a bootlegger. Now—tell me everything about your- 
self and about the children.” 

“Everything? Heavens!” 

“Well, what you don’t tell to the Old Guard. Are 
they frothing at the mouth? ‘They have to take a 
back seat in England. Yes; you let yourself go. I 
can’t see you yet with a grown-up boy and girl, hawk- 
ing ’em about the market.” 

‘That hasn’t entered my head.” 

“T’l] bet it’s entered theirs. Let youth be served first. 
Tell me about their love affairs.” 

“They haven’t got any.” 

“Don’t you believe it. Now—breeze up!” 

“You’re too breezy. You've taken all the wind out 
of my sails. Imogen, I’m ever so pleased you have 
come back. We are, all of us, in a state of flux. [’m 
horribly perplexed. You remember Alethea Daggett? 
She told me to hustle after the children. I do my 
best, but I can’t keep up. I—I tag behind.” 

“Lonesome work.” 
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“Dear Chet, shortly before he died, told me that I 
must steer them. They steer me. Really, I’d rather 
not talk about Perry or April till you’ve seen them. 
Then you must te!l me what you think of them.” 

‘“M-m-m-m! Dangerous test of friendship. But I 
shan’t funk it. I’m looking forward to making their 
acquaintance, making, mind you, not renewing. I 
shouldn’t know either of them if they came into this 
room.” 

Lucy had motored down to Burlingame alone to 
welcome her old friend. She motored back thinking 
how easy it was to pick up the severed threads of 
intimacy with such a vital person. 

“Imogen,” she thought, “is going to help me.” 

She reflected that she was, perhaps, too dependent 
upon others who had this great gift of vitality; she 
knew that she was attracted to the strong, that she 
leaned upon their strength and received a measure of 
strength from them. Oddly enough, unless one ad- 
mitted design as an explanation, she had never sought 
strength from others; she had never laid herself out 
to be attractive. Chet had pursued and captured her; 
Alethea, too, had made the first advances towards a 
lasting friendship, and Imogen. But the most re- 
markable instance was Harvey Bousefield, whom at 
first she had disliked because his shrewd kindly eyes 
were too penetrating. After Chet’s death Harvey put 
himself and his keen brains unreservedly at her service. 
As her co-executor she had to see him frequently, but, 
thanks to him, Chet’s affairs were in such apple-pie 
order that business relations were more or less per- 
functory. He helped her enormously in matters out- 
side business. He talked to her about Chet; he in- 
fused into her a wider understanding of the man she 
had loved rather than understood. No woman could 
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have done that. He revealed Chet to her from his 
point of view, and he had seen his friend from every 
possible angle. He encouraged her to carry on Chet’s 
work for others, beguiling her out of herself. It was 
a remarkable achievement. She remembered the day 
when he brought to her, bound in white vellum, David 
“Starr Jordan’s “Life of a Good Woman,” which Lucy 
read through from cover to cover at a sitting. In that 
simple story lay enshrined the work and sacrifices of 
Mrs. Leland Stanford, who had devoted her widow- 
hood to the great university at Palo Alto. After her 
death the trustees labored indefatigably towards the 
same end. 


4 

Next day Paul called upon Lucy at the Wren House. 
He looked older, but he had lost the air of the flaneur 
-and dilettante. As soon as Lucy had shaken hands 
with him, she exclaimed: 

“You paid for your Eton schooling.” 

She had to explain what she meant. Paul replied 
lightly that he hadn’t done much—a fib. Lucy knew 
what he had done, for the information had come to 
her at first hand from Imogen. Paul had spent four 
years in France, the years that she had wasted in futile 
-and wicked self-absorption. Paul was Perry’s god- 
father and expressed interest in his godson. Again 
Lucy replied: 

“Please form your own opinion. He is not doing 
too well at Berkeley.” 
Paul said, after a pause: 

“You are worrying ?”’ 

“T am, a little. I—I feel that what is worst in me 
may come out in him.” 


| 
| 
| 
| “Are you fishing in very stagnant water?” 
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“Certainly not. If you had met my poor old father, — 


you would understand me better. It used to make 
me perfectly furious when Californians, who had never 
been out of California, spoke of our aristocracy as 
mete. > 

“You disguised your fury admirably.” 

“T have some pride. Our aristocracy is not effete, 
but there are exceptions. My father was nicknamed 
‘Sunny Jim.’ He was born with a disarming smile.” 

“What an asset!” 

“Sometimes I see that smile on Perry’s face. Then 
I get scared.” 

Paul nodded. 

“California,” he said slowly, “has no use for the 
idle rich. I found that out years ago. I think I know, 
better possibly than anyone else, what may be the 
trouble with Master Perry. There’s fine stuff in him 
and, cheer up, he doesn’t get all of it from his blessed 
father. I say, I’ve brought you rather a nice print 
in color. Where shall we hang it?” 

Presently Lucy asked what Imogen had done when 
he was in France. Paul whistled his surprise. 

“What! She never told you?” 

“T hadn’t many letters from her. I—I was slow in 
answering hers.” 

“She turned our house into a hospital. We had 
Belgians first, and then Tommies. Between ourselves 
it saved the situation.” 

“What situation?” 

Paul answered grimly: 

‘You can hardly imagine what it felt like to be 
Americans living in England when America stayed 
out.” 

‘Can't 1?” exclaimed Lucy vehemently. ‘It was ten 
times worse for English people living out here.” 


en a SO ee nas whe ble 
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To Paul’s consternation Lucy, whom he had re- 
garded as a pink pattern of propriety and reserve not 
unlike himself, became emotional. Let it be remem- 
bered that Paul was the only friend she had who she 
felt could understand her, and possibly the only man 
friend, with the exception of old Harve, who was 
incapable of misunderstanding her. 

“I suffered agonies. I had to shut myself in. That 
was—a horrible mistake. I made a personal matter 
of what was impersonal. If you think I am trying to 
excuse myself for what I did— But you won’t. Keep 
this from Imogen. I wanted to kill myself. Life was 
unendurable. I had to meet—Huns. I had to pre- 
tend in public that I was the loyal wife.of an American. 
And I was intensely disloyal. I—I hated California. 
I longed to be in England.” 

“You poor little woman!” 

“Paul, I was little. I sang a song of hate. I be- 
came a Hun. I hated America more than I hated Ger- 
many.” She pulled herself together with a nervous 
laugh, adding calmly: ‘‘Now, you have it. It’s off my 
chest. It had to come off.” 

“I’m glad you told me.” 

“Tt’s wonderful to me that Imogen should have 
started a hospital—and kept it up.” 

“Imogen is a lady of surprises. You know, Lucy, 
life is a comical business. ‘The Power that controls 
our destinies must have an almighty sense of humor. 
We went to England to have a good time. What hap- 
pened? I served in France; Imogen ran a hospital, 
and ran it damned well. All said and done I’m not 
sure that we didn’t reach our objectives.” 


“You make ‘me feel cheap.” 
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Paul stayed to tea, and as he was drinking his sec- 
ond cup, April burst into the room, flushed and excited, 
hungry and thirsty after a round of golf. She flung 
her arms about Paul’s neck and kissed him. 

“Mummy told me you were back home. Say, Uncle 
Paul, it’s bully seeing you again. Are you and Aunt 
Imogen going to entertain? But of course you are. 
Have you any polo ponies? I do wish you could 
persuade Mummy to build near you. I’m crazy about 
Burlingame. Why, what do you think? I refused to 
marry a nice young man this very afternoon because 
he doesn’t live there.” 

Lucy said hastily: 

“‘Child—don’t talk nonsense. You are deafening 
Uncle Paul with your ridiculous chatter. By the way, 
whom were you playing golf with?” 

“Yes: we won't give you away,” said Paul. 

“T played with Otis Terry, but I told him that I 
couldn’t keep my eyes on the ball and on him at the 
same time. He’s the silliest thing in plus fours I 
know.” 

Paul was much amused. 

“Offered you honorable marriage, did he?” 

“Paul,” said Lucy, ‘you mustn’t encourage her.” 

“But did he? Or are you pulling my infantile leg?”’ 

April became serious as she attacked the hot cakes. 

“Tt’s chronic with Otis. Must be his Southern blood. 
Southerners, some way, always think that ‘no’ means 
‘perhaps.’ This afternoon I played baby with him. 
I asked him, ever so shyly, what he had to offer.” 

Paul chuckled. 

‘WW el]—” 


“He said—and I was holing out at the moment— 
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that he laid his future at my feet. I missed my putt 
and told him that his future ought to be in the peni- 
tentiary.” 

“Marriage may be a penitentiary.” 

“Uncle Paul—! If he’d said that I should have 
loved him.” 

“Are you a highbrow, April Cowlard?” 

“Tm a mezzobrow. Have they got that in Eng- 
land?” 

“Not yet. I must be going. You are a very lively 
nymph, but please remember that I’m years younger 
than you are. In experience of your ways I’m hardly 
out of swathing bands.” | 

“You're a lamb. I wish Otis was just like you.” 

Paul hurried away, laughing. Lucy was looking 
down her nose. 

“Really, April, you behave like a mznad.” 

“T’m not sure what a menad is. Tell me, darling.” 

“IT had not the remotest idea that Otis Terry was 
paying you attention.” 

“Of course you hadn’t. You told me that I must 
protect myself. I do. I keep on saying ‘No’ to Otis 
till I wonder how many negatives make an affirmative.” 

“But surely, April, you ought to take me, your 
mother, into your confidence. You have made me, 
quite innocently I grant, rather ridiculous. Paul Town- 
send will tell his wife. Only yesterday afternoon I 
told Imogen that neither Perry nor you had had any 
affairs.” 

“Oh, Mummy, you’re a scream. I must try to let 
you down easily. The other night at the Livingstone 
dance, Perry met a boob with a flask. I’m afraid they 
emptied it betwen them. Anyway, Perry proposed to 
Lurline Pegweiler—”’ 

“That appalling flapper—! What next?” 
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‘FTe came to me. Of course she accepted him. 
They had a petting party that lasted ten minutes. 
Perry was kissed to death. I got him out of his hole.” 

“How ?”’ 

April giggled. 

“Stop giggling! This is tragedy. What on earth 
could you do?” 

“T told him to propose to Lurline’s particular friend, 
Hazel Cressey. Hazel says she’s out for cash. I 
knew that Hazel would jump at Perry. She did. Perry 
and Hazel had another petting party in Perry’s two- 
seater. Are you catching on? No. Before supper 
Hazel and Lurline exchanged secrets. After supper 
both Hazel and Lurline told Perry that he was no 
gentleman.” 

Lucy gasped, stared at a daughter with infinitely 
more resource than herself, and went into fits of 
laughter. 

‘““What a mercy you can laugh,” said April demurely. 


CHAPTER XVII 
WHICH INTRODUCES COUSIN GEORGE 
I 


BOUT a fortnight afterwards Lucy dined alone 
A with the Townsends. April was left at home, 

because Imogen wanted to talk about the chil- 
dren, to make what she called her report. 

Perry and April, and everything concerning their 
welfare, were discussed for at least two hours after 
dinner. Imogen began by declaring that both she and 
Paul had pumped, and pumped dry, all the babbling 
brooks of gossip. The children were all right, but 
they were running with the wrong crowd. Even Menlo 
Park had to admit that society was upside down. 
Youngsters were setting the pace. Much was said, 
without any rancor, about flasks and petting parties 
and movies. It was considered a “‘sporty”’ thing to. 
carry a flask full of cocktails concocted out of synthetic 
gin and other horrors. The young girls drank, not 
because they liked cocktails, but because it happened 
to be the fashion to pretend they did. Perhaps they 
got a “kick” out of them. Petting parties, audacious 
pairs sitting out in two-seaters, were the unripe fruit 
of the movies and the post-war batch of novels that 
specialized in salacity. Embarking upon alliteration, 
Imogen added smartly: “The pruderies of yesterday 
have become the prurities of to-day.” She contended 
that these jinks were high rather than low. The girls 
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behaved like larky boys out for a good time. She 
refused to believe that morals had been scrapped. 
Having stated general conditions, Imogen dealt more 
seriously with April and Perry. They were high-spirited 
kids. She was prepared to stake her emeralds on that. 
They did what others did, and were popular members 
of their own set. Imogen knew all about April; Paul 
had done his duty as a godfather by compiling a dossier 
of Master Perry. It was true that the boy was neg- 
lecting his studies at Berkeley and not in favor with the 
faculty. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Lucy. 

She was on the edge of tears. 

Imogen laughed at her. 

“Now, Lucy, don’t be weepy. I can read your 
thoughts, and I tell you, just to cheer you up, that bold 
and bad unmarried mothers are to be found in Eng- 
land, not here.” 

“That doesn’t cheer me up.” 

“No? I had forgotten that you were English.” 

“You have done me a service,’ said Lucy. “You 
have found out what I wanted to know. I’m ever so 
grateful.” 

“You can show your gratitude by taking our advice.” 

“I will. What is it?” 

“Take the children abroad. Cut loose. Show them 
the battlefields of France and the abomination of deso- 
lation which has brought about these lax conditions. 
Give them something to think about. They must be 
delocalized. When they come back, say in a year’s 
time, they will have boxed their little compasses; they 
won’t then run with the wrong crowd.” 

Lucy said breathlessly: 

“I’m sure you are right, but—Berkeley ?”’ 

“Berkeley be blowed!” said Paul. He added drily: 
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“From what I hear, you may be asked, quietly, to 
remove Perry from the State University.” 

“Paul—!” 

“T was there the day before yesterday. I know.” 


2 


Lucy slept but little that night. Possibly her sub- 
conscious mind drove sleep from her pillow. She re- 
called what Alethea had said about the pioneer streak 
in the children. Out of her subconscious mind welled 
afresh that amorphous hatred of California which she 
thought had passed from her forever. California had 
been to her what the sea is to sailors, a dulce monstrum. 
It had given and taken—Chet; it had made her happy 
and miserable. Now it threatened the happiness and 
welfare of her children. 

Before she spoke to them—and she was aware that 
there might be opposition from them—she had talks 
with Alethea and Harvey Bousefield. Alethea accepted 
the Townsend report as a statement of facts outside 
her cognizance. She said quickly: “They know; I 
don’t. Personally speaking I hate running away from 
difficulties, but in this case it may be the only way. 
How I shall miss you!” 

“T have been living in a fool’s paradise.” 

“Really? You are not a fool; and Pve always won- 
dered whether California was a paradise to you.” 

Lucy remained silent. After a pause Alethea went 
on: 
“You say you are going to put the finishing touches 
to the children’s education—a silly phrase; as if educa- 
tion was ever finished. It wouldn’t surprise me a little 
bit if Perry and April educated you more than you 
will educate them.” 
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“More than likely,” assented Lucy cheerfully. 

“You are a groper. I told you once that God wasn’t 
found in the churches. Anyway I couldn’t find Him 
there. At the same time I couldn’t look at this world, 
leaving out the Universe, without being sure that there 
is an omnipotent Designer. What worried me was 
that I couldn’t accept Him as man presented Him 
to me. I had to think out Somebody that satisfied 
my intelligence. I had to use the brains God gave me 
to discover Him. It’s ridiculous to talk of God being 
revealed to babes and sucklings—just Eastern imagery. 
Each of us has to find Him in our hearts. The text 
about the rich man is true. Your prosperity has trou- 
bled me, dear. You have had too good a time—” 

“Alethea! You say that now?” 

“Yes; I do. Trouble has made a thinking woman 
of you. I am speaking of the years before the trouble 
came. You take things too easily; and now you are 
off, hot-foot, to a country where all your friends take 
things easily. I’m not throwing stones at them; it 
simply is so. Be on your guard.” 

“I owe a great deal to you,” said Lucy humbly. “I’m 
sure I shall miss you more than you'll miss me.” 

“If you come. back—” 

“Of course I shall come back: it’s my duty.” 

“So I think,” said Alethea. 

Old Harve, who abhorred smart society but talked 
with anxious fathers at the Pacific-Union Club, also 
accepted the report without much comment, saying: 
“It’s a phase; it will pass.” Then he lay back in his 
chair and looked keenly at Lucy. 

“Have you told me everything?” 

“Yes. I shall go first to France and then to Dor- 


rington. In England I can exercise supervision; I can 
choose their friends.” 
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“Perhaps so.” 

“You don’t know England, Harvey.” 

“True; but conditions there are much the same.” 
“With this difference: there are standards, tradi- 
tions—”’ 

“We have them here.” 

“T cannot believe that Mrs. Grundy is dead.” 

“Dead and buried from what I read. However, I 
grant you that France may open their eyes and hearts. 
They are in love for the moment with life. That is 
quite as it should be. Suppose they fell in love with 
English life. Mrs. Townsend used an arresting phrase 
which you repeated just now. The playground of the 
world. Do you want Chet’s children to play?” 

“You know that I don’t. They are playing here, 
and playing with fire. Those flasks—!” 

Bousefield nodded. Then he in his turn surrendered. 

“Tt will be all right if you don’t stay away too long. 
God speed you.” 


3 


The Cowlards crossed the Atlantic in midsummer, 
wafted by gentle zephyrs to the stricken land of France. 
They saw there all that has been recorded ten thousand 
times. The effect on the youngsters was tremendous 
but ‘ephemeral. How could it be otherwise? They 
turned from horrors nauseating to older stomachs; 
they entreated Lucy to take them away from Rheims, 
where they stared, stupefied, at the ruined cathedral 
and the blackened husks of houses. The work of re- 
construction seemed merely to emphasize the extent of 
the devastation. Interminable rows of crosses in the 
cemeteries were as lashes upon tender skins. 

“Won't you take us to Touraine?” pleaded April. 
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They wandered down the Loire from Orléans to 
Nantes, an enchanting pilgrimage, visiting the chateaux 
in turn. In Le Morbihan and Finistére they spent 
many delightful weeks. Lucy was happy, because her 
children were dependent on her; she became young 
again with them. Their adaptability amazed her. She 
had feared they might be dull; that this orientation, 
to which she brought so much that was alien to them— 
a knowledge of French history and mémoires, a love of 
Renaissance architecture, and a keen appreciation of 
all that was beautiful and peaceful—might bore youth- 
ful Californians. On the contrary. April, who might 
have expressed herself more elegantly, said with en- 
thusiasm: 

“We're wallowing in all this.” 

Leaving Brittany, they traveled straight to Dorring- 
ton, where Uncle Harry and the Captain welcomed 
them affectionately. 

Lucy slid easily into old grooves. The house ap- 
peared shabby; there were outward signs of impover- 
ishment all over the estate. Income tax and supertax 
had cut in two my lord’s rent-roll. He said gruffly: 

“Bill has to be paid, what?” 

Perry hired a couple of hunters, carefully vetted by 
the Captain; April was mounted on a safe conveyance. 
Together brother and sister were “entered” to the 
sport of kings. 

Upon non-hunting days Perry shot the coverts, 
which now held but few pheasants; April walked be- 
hind him, carrying a cartridge bag; they played golf. 
Gradually, so Lucy perceived, they were toning down, 
eagerly accepting what pleased them, disdainfully re. 
jecting much that they couldn’t understand, typical Cali- 
fornians in that, refusing to “play the sedulous ape” 
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to anybody. ‘They made the acquaintance of the sons 
and daughters of neighbors. Lucy overheard them 
chattering in French to each other. It was understood 
that they were to do very much as they pleased during 
the Christmas holidays. In February Lucy was going 
to London, where she had taken for three months a 
furnished house in Curzon Street. Perry promised to 
do some work along educational lines; he consented 
to be coached in English literature; he agreed, not too 
enthusiastically, that London must be “done.” Good 
Americans visited the galleries and museums thereby 
acquiring a useful stock of small talk. 

“T shall love showing you the National Gallery,” 
said Lucy. 

“You know it well, Mummy ?” 

An awkward question. 

“Not nearly so well as I ought to know it.” 

“But—when you were a girl—?”’ 

Lucy had to confess that as a girl she had not 
gripped opportunities. April’s blue eyes twinkled. 

“‘Say—honest >—weren’t you more interested in 
people, as we are?” 

“T want you two to do what I stupidly left undone.” 

“I’m going to spend a lot of time at Tattersalls,” 
announced Perry. 

He said this with quite an English accent. 

April never mentioned Otis Terry. In her heart 
Lucy regarded young Terry as eligible. He came of 
good Southern stock; he had a rich father, a senator 
of the United States, and he was working hard and 
faithfully at the San Francisco bar. Chet, she knew, 
would have approved of Otis as a potential son-in-law. 

It would be absurd to affirm that sex instincts were 
still dormant in April; she was too full-blooded to turn 
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from them, half-shy and half-frightened, as her mother 
had done at her age. Instead she confronted them 
audaciously, saying to Lucy: “I think heaps about love. 
I’ve experimented in a way.” 

“In what way, you extraordinary child?” 

‘‘Am I extraordinary? Half the girls whom I know 
well are exactly like me. I’m just curious. I wonder 
what it feels like to be in love. I did let Otis kiss me.” 

“Oh, well, you kissed each other as children.” 

“T didn’t kiss him; and I hate being pawed about.” 

She gazed unflinchingly at her mother, half smiling. 

Lucy said hastily: 

“You're my own little girl. I want to be a help 
to you. You won't fail to know real love when it 
comes to you. The other thing, passion, may be mis- 
taken for it. Your temperament is different from mine. 
It’s so difficult to talk about it.” 

“Is it? Why should it be? Didn’t you talk with 
your mother ?” 

“Never. It simply wasn’t done then. But I’m glad 
we've had this talk. You are still, thank God! an inno- 
cent child.” 

“Mummy! I’m not.” 

“I have only to look into your eyes to see what you 
are. Will you walk as far as the post-office with me 2” 


4. 


The Cowlards took possession of the Mayfair house 
in mid-February. Lucy settled into it with a sigh of 
satisfaction. A number of kinswomen called upon her, 
mostly Pierrepoints, who acclaimed her, if not her 
children, as one of themselves. Uncle Harry’s son 
brought his wife, who was much impressed by Lucy’s 
pearls. Word was passed round amongst impover- 
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ished relations that the richest woman in the family 
was in London, and that she had engaged a first-class 
cook. Uncle Harry, too old now to leave Dorrington, 
said with a chuckle: ‘Feed ’em, Lucy, and let me 
order your champagne.” 

The Great Man of the Pierrepoints, Lord Finchamp- 
ton, who had barely known Lucy when she was a girl, 
paid his respects. When he served his country in the 
House of Commons, he had held high office. Just be- 
fore his party went out of power he was translated to 
the Upper Chamber and his services rewarded with a 
peerage which he accepted regretfully, being a compara- 
tively poor man. He still worked hard as a director of 
a big railway and sat upon several City Boards. His 
enemies said that all his life he had been taken at his 
own valuation. 

He was charming to Lucy. Indeed, few women 
could see beneath the veneer of fine manners and an im- 
posing presence. His enemies also accused him of be- 
ing a “faux bonhomme.” Hardly fair, a blow below 
the belt! As a boy, George Pierrepoint had gone into 
the Diplomatic Service; he had served as an attaché in 
Paris and Vienna and Petersburg. When his father 
died, leaving him a modest fortune, he won a savagely 
contested election and devoted his alert brains and 
energies to politics; he climbed high because he never 
looked down or back; and he never lost his temper. 
He knew everybody worth knowing in London, and 
was a famous diner-out and a gracious host in his own 
house in Wilton Street. 

‘‘We are second cousins,” he said to Lucy. “TI shall 
call you Lucy and you must call me George.” 

‘We haven’t met for five and twenty years.” 

“Tch! I am no beater of bushes.” (If he wasn’t 
who was?) “Dorrington wrote a line: ‘Call on my 
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niece and your cousin and do what you can for her.’ 
Now—what can I do? Command me.” 

Lucy was slightly taken aback. If she had dared 
to tell the truth she would have replied: ‘I want to 
spend as much time as possible with my children.” It 
would be churlish thus to answer a kind kinsman, so 
she murmured instead: 7 

“I want nothing for myself. I do want my boy 
and girl to see what is best in English life.” 

“‘Quite—quite.” He stroked an ample chin. ‘‘Per- 
haps what is best is vanishing. I’m a playgoer. I go 
to my stall at such a theater as the Haymarket and 
look about me. Whom do I see? Hardly a soul I 
know—the ragtag and bobtail, the wives and daugh- 
ters of profiteers. They suck chocolates. They make 
such strange noises doing it that I can hardly hear the 
actors. Life has become a three-ring circus. Tell me 
about your children. Where are they?” 

“I believe they are dancing at Claridge’s.” 

“Um! They might be in a worse place.” 

“They are devoted to each other; they dance to- 
gether.” 

“Surprising! No—nothing surprises me. Tell me 
more.” 

‘Perry has done a little hunting. He wants to 
play polo.” 

‘Polo? A very expensive game over here.” 

As he spoke he glanced at her alertly, wondering how 
rich this amiable second cousin might be. Lucy rose 
to his fly. 

‘There is plenty of money, too much. Perry will be 
of age in a few months. You see, Lord Finchamp- 
ton—”’ 

‘George, please.” 
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His voice softened as he smiled encouragingly. He 
was thinking: “Laid in lavender this woman—dquality, 
too—and a simple soul.” Lucy continued: 

“It’s like this, Perry’s father was a worker.”’ 

“So am I—worked all my life—work still. You 
were saying—?” 

“T want Perry to work; I left California because his 
mind was set on playing about with rather a harum- 
scarum set.” 

‘Sunny Jim’s grandson. I beg your pardon, my 
dear. I had forgotten. What a slip of the tongue.” 

“You don’t make many, do you?” 

The sly riposte pleased him. Obviously she was not 
so simple as he had thought. Good! So much the 
better. 

“I don’t. Do I understand that you would like 
me to find your boy work?” 

“What work? That’s the difficulty. He has good 
brains, but he scatters them. Will you dine here and 
meet him and April?” 

“With alacrity.” 
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Before he met the Great Man, Perry gave some 
indication of brains by looking up his kinsman in 
‘‘Who’s Who” and other volumes of ready reference. 
April, too, was much excited, saying to her brother: 

“We are going to meet a man who has made his- 
tory.” 

““Are you scared?” 

“A little.” 

“You know enough to be scared. He’ll spot us as 
roughnecks. Say, there’s nothing snobbish about Mum, 
is there?” 
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“IT should just hope not.” 

_ “She never even mentioned His Nibs to us. Come 
to think of it, sis, ever since Daddy died she’s closed 

down on our swell English relations.” 

“Perry, it’s so. But—why?” 

“Search me. Dear old Gran isn’t anything to write 
home about, but Uncle Harry—and some of the 
others— Gee! I tell you, kid, we must pull up our 
socks. You give yourself dead away whenever you 
open your mouth.” 

“So do you.” 

“I know it. It’s up to us to be very English to-night. 
We must play possum.” 

“Whatever you say goes.” 

In this chastened spirit April and Perry met the man 
who had made history and dined with monarchs. April 
wore a virginal frock; Perry arrayed himself in clothes 
cut in Savile Row. Their second cousin—once removed 
—smiled paternally upon them, visibly impressed. As 
the dissembling pair followed their mother and her 
guest downstairs and into the dining-room, April 
whispered: 

“We've made a hit.” 

Perry grinned at her. 

Cousin George, however, was not deceived and 
subtly flattered. He expected homage from young 
people and despaired of the rising generation because 
it was now so seldom forthcoming. He whispered to 
Lucy: “Your boy and girl are astonishingly present- 
able.” Lucy winced. This was an instance of that 
condescension upon which James Russell Lowell wrote 
an admirable essay. Presentable—? For an instant 
she became a dyed-in-the-wool Californian. With dif- 
ficulty she resisted the retort: “Why shouldn’t they 
be?” But she forgave him in five minutes because he 
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made himself so agreeable, telling amusing anecdotes, 
touching lightly upon every topic of current interest, 
and provoking quips from April. She guessed that he 
was an adept at verbal cut and thrust, fencing per- 
fectly after years of practice. Anyway, he was doing 
his best to entertain her and the young people; and 
his knack of making others feel at ease was essentially 
Gallic, acquired in Paris. He saw that April and Perry 
were possums, drew them skilfully, mocked genially 
at their “‘yeas’”’ and ‘‘nays.”’ 

Just before he left, April ventured to ask him: 

“What does a Cabinet Minister do?” 

‘“‘Am I to reveal secrets of State?” he laughed. “Let 
me see. Perhaps a Cabinet Minister does what he 
conceives to be right when he persuades other people 
that they are wrong.” 

‘We were wrong to be afraid of you, Cousin 
George.” 

He kissed her paternally: 

“We three are pals,” he declared. ‘I must have a 
party for you, young lady. du revoir mes bons cousins.” 

April swept him a creditable Court courtesy. 

“Au revoir, monseigneur.”’ 

Alone with her children, a proud mother spoke an 
encouraging word: 

“You were on your best behavior. Keep it up, 
especially with him. Gracious! I’m tired. How we 
laughed!” 

“I’m much too excited to sleep,” said April. “I 
want to talk him over with Perry.” 


Lucy kissed them tenderly. 


6 


Alone with each other, the precocious pair cast re- 
straint to the void. 
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“Was I very English?” asked April. 

“In streaks. Did I go one better?” 

They grinned at each other. Then Perry frowned. 

“Say, kid, is he falling for her?” 

“Oh, boy! Is she falling for him?” 

If Lucy could have heard them—! 

Perry, being in England, stood upon the hearth- 
rug; April curled herself up on it. 

“He can give us a hog-killing time,” observed Perry 
thoughtfully; ‘‘and it’s up to us to make the most of it. 
In this little old town we must do what the Londoners 
do or take a back seat. We are not back-seaters.” 

“We are not.” 

“And we can look ahead.” 

“T hope so.” 

They talked in confidential whispers for nearly an 
hour. 


7 


Cousin George inspired in Lucy something approxi- 
mating the affection and admiration that the youthful 
Queen Victoria felt for Lord Melbourne. Compari- 
sons, parallels, had been drawn between Finchampton 
and Palmerston. Much might be forgiven to both, 
inasmuch as they had loved much—and many. Finch- 
ampton’s wife had died in the late nineties; he had an 
only son, shell-shocked toward the close of the War, 
who was still in the Guards and doing his regimental 
duty perfunctorily. His illustrious father had said of 
him: “Poor fellow; you must be kind to him, Lucy. 
He has his points, but he won’t set the Thames on fire.” 
Almost immediately afterwards he had whispered: 


“How I envy you your Perry. We must do something 
for him,” 
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Again that exasperating monosyllable—what? 

Within a fortnight a popular and influential man 
did what he could in a Chesterfieldian spirit, worldly 
wise, if it was nothing more. The Cowlards met other 
celebrities—politicians, and one or two statesmen 
(there aren’t any more). Cousin George watched 
Lucy talking to these personages and asked her what 
she thought of them. 

Lucy replied frankly: 

“Tm a wee bit disappointed. They are very much 
like everybody else.” 

‘Too much so,” agreed Cousin George. 

“I had never met an ex-Lord Chancellor till to-day. 
He was, well, rather dull.” 

“ave you read the ‘Lives of the Chancellors’ >” 

“Now 

“Don’t. The better a man knows his own particular 
job, the less he knows about other jobs.” 

Lucy laughed. 

“You are amused—?” 

“I was thinking of something, but I hardly dare 
tell you. What? Oh, then, I will. You know so 
much about everything, that I’m wondering whether . 
you were a great expert on your job?” 

Cousin George was not offended. He threw back 
his head and roared with laughter. 

A day or two later Lucy spoke of the Townsends, 
and their leaving England because they had to pay 
double income tax. Cousin George asked tentatively: 

‘“‘Now, what do you think about that?” 

“I think that Americans should be taxed upon what 
they own in this country. Prohibition has infuriated 
hundreds of very rich people. I have talked to some of 
them. And a very rich man gets more for his money 
here than anywhere else. We owe America a lot 
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of money, don’t we? If we made things more easy 
for them, they would come over here and contribute 
millions towards the payment of that debt. Those who 
stayed permanently would withdraw their investments 
from America and place them in this country, where 
they could watch them.” 

Cousin George replied gravely: 

“T had never thought of that, Lucy. There is much 
in what you say. If the Conservatives come back to 
power I shall pass on this suggestion to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. You have astonished me.” 

Lucy blushed with pleasure. 

The small house in Wilton Street was hospitably 
open to all men and women of the hour. To have the 
entrée to such a den of roaring lions was deemed a hall- 
mark in smart London society; to be treated as a son 
by such an accomplished host was a feather in Master 
Perry’s cap. When Lucy stammered out her sense of 
obligation, Finchampton raised a protesting hand. 

“I recall what you said. I’ve brought Perry into 
contact with men who work. Don’t thank me! On 
my word, I love the boy.” 

It never occurred to Lucy that Cousin George might 
love, in the fulness and ripeness of an experienced 
heart, the boy’s rich mama. 

Major, the Honorable Lionel Pierrepoint, possibly 
acting under instructions, made himself uncommonly 
civil to his new cousins. Civility, in the old-fashioned 
sense, has gone by the board. Lionel was curt in his 
manner, bored with life on a diminished allowance, 
and a die-hard in politics which he detested, because 
he knew them too well. It must be said at once that 
he liked his cousins; they amused him; and they made 
no claims on his slender purse. ‘‘Do come here,” said 
Lucy, “whenever you have nothing better to do.” 
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Lionel took April and Perry to an exclusive night 
club—the Ambassadors—and secured their election to 
it in self-defense. He was a man of thirty, and still 
not too selfish to be indifferent to the enjoyment of 
others if they were prepared to pay their shot. Lucy 
displayed an eagerness to do this which aroused all 
that was best in him. 

Within a month Finchampton delivered a consid- 
ered judgment on Master Perry. He was well aware 
that Lucy inclined her pretty ear to everything he 
said, and he was careful what he said, perceiving in 
her a droll mixture of sense and sentiment. What 
appealed to one might not appeal to the other. He 
realized that she had suffered.’ She had loved and 
lost. Dash it! who hadn’t? He realized as clearly 
that she was recovering from her bludgeonings, extend- 
ing delicate antennez, touching life again, the life of 
cushioned ease, and then recoiling from it half-fright- 
ened, half-remorseful that she could still enjoy herself 
and—forget. 

“I have a little plan to submit to you, ma chére. It 
may lead to anything—or nothing. I am prepared to 
take on young Perry as my unpaid secretary. He will 
have to work and work hard. I suggest that such an 
experience will be useful to him. I have many irons in 
many fires. He will work under my own private secre- 
tary, who is overworked. You have met him, a good 
fellow. Now, what do you say?” 

““George—!”’ 

“You like my little plan?” 

“I should never have dared to ask such a favor. I 
accept most gratefully; but he—will he seize this op- 
portunity ?” 

“You must ask him.” 

She did that same night. Perry, however, puzzled 
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her. Something whimsical about his face reminded her 
of Chet. In certain ways he was growing each day 
more and more like his father. And she believed that 
April was growing more and more like her mother, 
which, surely, was just as it should be. Perry did not 
reply at once. He cocked his head on one side and 
stared at a rejuvenated lady, whose cheeks were blush- 
ing with excitement. 

“He’s doing this for me, is he?” 

“Obviously.” 

“Oh, no; he might be doing it to please you.” 

“You don’t know him.” 

“Do you?” he asked bluntly. 

This was exactly like Chet, almost irritatingly so. 

“He’s a relation; and I had been away so long that 
I made too sure the ties of blood had ceased to count. 
They haven’t. All my people have stood by me.” 

Perry nodded and smiled. Was his smile faintly de- 
risive? She continued: 

“April and you are learning values. I can hardly 
measure the change in you two. Like all Californians 
you are very adaptable. I am sure that you have 
learned over here what you did not learn in California, 
what your dear father preached and practised: work 
justifies life. The men who count over there and the 
men who count over here—work.” 

“Yes; I guess that’s so.” 

“It is so. I am terribly worried—your father was 
worried—because you are coming into a lot of money. 
I’m the last person to urge you to devote your life 
to making more money. Please understand that. But 
your money, and my money, I regard as a trust. We 
must try to keep it and to use it wisely.” 

‘“Aren’t you a sweet thing?” said Perry. ‘Say, 
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Mother, have you any notion of staying over here— 
permanently ?”’ 

“What an idea! I couldn’t, if I wanted to.” 

“Why not?” 

Sense routed sentiment. Lucy, who had an excellent 
memory, repeated what Imogen Townsend had said 
about Americans living in England and heavily penal- 
ized by double income tax. 

“But there’s no string to your money and none to 
ours. You have a right to sell out. It seems to April 
and me that it would be natural enough if you did 
want to live here altogether.” 

Lucy might have delved deeper into his mind, but 
she was too much engrossed with Finchampton’s noble 
offer. 

‘Whatever work you find to do, Perry, in the fu- 
ture will be done the better if you accept Cousin 
George’s offer. I think you ought to accept it.” 

“Then I will,” said Perry valiantly. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE 


I 


r N\HE Ambassadors, under strenuous competition 
with less distinguished night clubs, was con- 
strained just about this time to introduce pro- 

fessional dancers’ cabaret turns. These wiled away 

the supper hour. The management, however, were 
careful to select artists who could be trusted not to 
lower the tone of the club, and who might—so far as 
outward appearance went—have been paying mem- 
bers. The star was Miss Fiora Lovett, née Flora 

Baker. She observed ingenuously that she had assumed 

the name of Lovett, because from a child she had been 

mad about dancing. Having been born a Baker, she 
may perhaps have had an ingrained appreciation of 

“dough.” Somebody, of course, grossly exaggerated 

the amount of “dough” coming to Perry Cowlard. 

Perry could dance beautifully. Lionel introduced 
the boy to Fiora, who asked him to dance with her. 

Sipping the club champagne, which cost far more than 

it was worth, Fiora became autobiographical. She 

lived with her mother, a court milliner, and she had 
to pay that mother cost price for her exiguous frocks; 
she was only twenty-one (so she said) ; she had become 

a “pro” with her parents’ consent because ends out- 

stripped means; she made it quite plain to Perry that 


she was a “good” girl, prepared to accept flowers, the- 
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ater tickets, luncheons and dinners—not to mention a 
trinket or two, giving in fair exchange smiles and lively 
conversation. 

‘‘T simply hate old men,” she whispered. “A lot of 
them come here, but I won’t dance with goats, not it it 
were never so.” 

Perry told her she was a “‘peach.” 

Neither he nor April mentioned Miss Lovett to 
their mother. 

Every morning Perry appeared in Wilton Street at 
ten punctually, and was free to do what he pleased 
after four. Easy hours, but the work was not easy. 
Perry’s wits were sharpened daily. Finchampton 
would impose unexpected tasks, whether Perry had 
aptitudes for them or not. But he always spoke gen- 
ially. ‘‘Here, boy, take these’—a sheaf of papers 
would be thrust into Perry’s hand—‘‘and make a 
precis.”’ Or, “Find out how much spot rubber is in 
London. Do you know anything about cellulose? You 
don’t. I want two hundred words dealing with the 
most up-to-date process. By the way the Prime Min- 
ister spoke for three hours last night. Boil down what 
he said. Pick out the plums.” 

“Live and learn,” thought Perry. 

He was doing both strenuously. 

April danced with Lionel and the men whom he 
introduced to her, mostly soldiers, guardsmen and ex- 
guardsmen. She gathered that the brigade was some- 
thing of a close corporation, reservedly proud of their 
esprit de corps. She was amused to hear that im- 
pecunious subalterns had to travel first class and ob- 
serve sharply class distinctions. When she said to 
Lionel: ‘‘Are you better than anybody else?” he re- 
plied: “We like to think so.” He bantered her, as his 
father did, and warned her against “‘rotters.” He 
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admitted, with cynical indifference, that the scum had — 
risen to the top of the melting-pot and might bubble © 
away there for many years. Compliments took the 
English form of: “You're a cute little Yank—you’re 
catching on—thank you for not playing baby with 
me’’—and so forth. When he talked seriously, he 
talked well and never for effect, an interesting com- 
panion, the looker-on who sees most of the game. 

April accepted him provisionally as guide, philoso- 
pher and friend. © 


2 


Lucy, meanwhile, was entertaining and being enter- 
tained by Cousin George. At the back of her mind 
(and lulling to sleep her conscience) lay the conviction 
that it behoved her to make the most of the passing | 
hours because they sped by so swiftly. She was feeling 
easy about herself and her children, self-righteously 
so. She had done the right thing. Chet had always 
laid stress upon judging actions by results. Perry and 
April were burgeoning. 

She acquired this useful word—and many others— 
from Cousin George. He had ever pursued le mot 
juste and it interested him to enlarge Lucy’s vocabu- 
lary. Insensibly she began to catch his little tricks of 
happy speech and to see life, the variegated life of 
London, reflected in a mind of many facets. He took 
her with him to premiéres, being a confirmed first 
nighter. Certain plays shocked her, much to Finch- 
ampton’s amusement, but she soothed herself with the 
reflection that—as he pointed out—one went to these 
sex plays to see the best acting in London. When 
George said this, she replied alertly: “One needn’t go 
to plays to see that.” Whereupon he smiled upon her 
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and made a gesture of applause. He took her also 
_ to private views and imposed a wider angle of vision 
in regard to Futurist painting. 

‘Personally I prefer Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
just as you do, but this stuff is significant—” 

“Of what?” 

“Of the unrest of the times; regarded as symbolism — 
it has its value. Your weakness, dear Lucy, if I may 
say so, is a synthetic repugnance to what, at first sight, 
affronts you; that repugnance is instinctive, a plant of 
many roots, and it should be regarded by you as a weed. 
I can say this for myself: what pleases me I take for 
granted—the mere fact that it pleases me suffices; what 
displeases me challenges a livelier interest. I have to 
examine myself, to answer the question: ‘Why am I 
displeased? Are there solid grounds for displeasure ?” 
In this spirit I regard disconcerting changes.”’ 

“You are helping me,” said Lucy. 

The old phrase, so often on her lips, slipped out 
naturally. The sincere desire to be helped by others 
still lingered. 

“I want to help you, as I was helped. You are 
astonishingly young. Possibly, living, as you have done, 
in a new country you have absorbed something of its 
freshness. Really, there is a morning glory about you, 
quite irresistible.” 

To his surprise, she frowned. 

‘Please don’t flatter me. I would much sooner you 
pointed out my faults. I am detestably weak—and I 
hate weakness. I’m much too dependent upon the love 
and sympathy of others. When I try to stand alone, 
why, I—I topple over.” 

“Tf that is true,’ he replied gravely, “it is certain 
that you, being you, have good friends at hand to sup- 
port you.” 
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! 

Shortly after this intimate talk she received a letter 
from him, written not from his own house but from 
The Parthenon, which has been aptly described as a 
temple of Silence and (occasionally) Snooze. As Lucy 
read this carefully worded epistle she realized that the 
writer had sought sanctuary in some spacious library, 
where he could give undivided attention to a dificult 
task. 


“My dearest Lucy :— 

“I have thought it better, both for you and me, that 
I should write what is nearest to my heart rather than 
speak it, as a man like myself would infinitely prefer 
to do. What I am about to set down may come as a 
surprise to you, but I can hardly believe it. If it is a 
surprise I entreat you not to leap to any hasty decision. 

“Will you marry me? You have told me—and I 
needed no such assurance—that you married long ago 
for love, and that love, between you and your husband, 
endured to the end. Harry Dorrington has spoken 
to me about your husband in no uncertain terms; he 
was a generous and an unselfish man, and he gave you 
far, far more than I can offer. He may have known 
you even better than you know yourself. You exiled 
yourself for his sake. I feel that your happiness was 
his first consideration; I feel that he, knowing your 
dependence on others, would not forbid the banns of 
our marriage. But this is mere conjecture. I ask 
you to believe that your happiness lies next my heart. 
I want to devote myself to you. [ am sure that we 
have much in common, that we can be a help and com- 
fort to each other. Together, surely, we can help 
others. 
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“Your children have captivated me. I should regard 
them as my own. I can push Perry’s fortunes. The 
boy has good stuff in him. How could it be otherwise? 
The girl is an Ariel in short skirts. I don’t know—you 
have been very reticent on that subject—what your 
plans are for them. My plans for my own son mis- 
carried. I hoped that he would tread in my footsteps; 
he treads in his own. Perry might take the place I 
designed for Lionel. He is ambitious; he has initia- 
tive; he has robust health—great assets. He would 
bring to public life in this old country much that is 
sorely needed, the driving power too conspicuously ab- 
sent in our war-weary young men. If he entered public 
life over here, he might—I suggest it in all sincerity— 
serve his own country here better than he could there. 
The peace of the world depends upon a closer rap- 
prochement between the two great English-speaking 
peoples. I have labored to that end, as you know. I 
may labor again more actively, when this Minority 
Government goes out of power, as it must and will. 
But enough of that.. I am hinting, as you may guess, 
that my fires are not extinguished. 

‘April may marry an Englishman. For my part, 
being English, I hope she will. At core she is a valiant 
Californienne. So much the better. She, too, can work 
in her own way to bring about a kindlier feeling be- 
tween America and us. ‘I said once that every Ameri- 
can woman who marries an Englishman is laying one 
more cable under the Atlantic. 

“Believe me, dearest Lucy, 
“Yours devotedly, 
“George.” 
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mistress of an ancient manor, she did what she deemed 
to be her duty in the small village at the lodge gates. 
She supported generously the Boys’ Boot Club, the 
Women’s Clothing Association, and the Sunday School 
Prize Fund. At her own expense she sent for an ex- 
ponent of plain but good village cookery, who advo- 
cated the French pot-au-feu, and a more tasty treat- 
ment of common vegetables. Chet noticed with amuse- 
ment that his wife plunged into good works with gusto 
after buying for herself expensive furs and frocks. 

‘Say, Luce,” he observed, “‘you safeguard your con- 
science, don’t you?” 

She raised her delicate brows. 

“Most women of the better sort do it,” continued 
Chet.- “I guess it’s the child in them. Yes, ma’am, 
they just kid themselves that giving away cents when 
they spend dollars squares the account with the Re- 
cording Angel.” 

Lucy took this seriously. 

“That never entered my head.” 

“You bet it’s right there all the same, something 
instinctive. I feel it, too, maybe more strongly than 
you do. A man must divvy up his luck. To my no- 
tions a tithe isn’t enough. And over here—I’ve been 
watching this, Lucy—charity is too darned cold and 
given too grudgingly in the form of doles. If I 
bought this small property—” 

Her eyes brightened. 

“If you bought it—?” 

“Td raise wages all round.” 

“I believe you would, Chet. And a nice lot of 
angry hornets would be buzzing about your ears. All 
our neighbors would accuse you of spoiling their 
market.”’ 

“You go ahead and make that plain to me.” 
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Lucy—quoting Uncle Harry—did her best; Chet 
remained unconvinced. He believed in high wages 
and efficiency. Lucy was outtalked. 

“IT don’t really know,” she pleaded. 

“You will, dearie, if you live long enough.” 

He patted her hand and then kissed it. Lucy won- 
dered if Papa had ever kissed Mama’s hand after the 
honeymoon had waned. She came regretfully to the 
conclusion that he hadn’t; and that same afternoon, 
when Mama was more depressed and irritable than 
usual, Lucy patted her thin hand and kissed it, which 
made Mama burst into tears! 


3 

Mrs. d’Aguilar’s tears washed away in full spate 
Lucy’s hesitations and procrastinations about telling 
the Captain the truth. Her mother cried simply be- 
cause an insignificant caress had meant so much, a 
poignant reminder of all that had been left undone by 
her husband. When she stopped crying, irritability 
had been purged out of her. She entreated Lucy to 
forgive her. 

“You were sweet to me, child; and I was so sour 
and bitter with you.” 

“Mother, I—I understand; indeed I do. You must 
release me from my promise. I shall tell Papa. Do 
you realize that in trying to spare him, as you have 
always done, you are not giving him his chance to—to 
do what he can for you?” 

Mrs. d’Aguilar considered this. 

“Te will tell others; he will want sympathy from 
them; I know him so well; and I can’t endure the 
thought of—of everybody pitying me.” 

She spoke calmly. And, as she spoke, Lucy had a 
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She laid the card down with a sigh. Her wits, none 

too quick, had not yet grappled with the situation, but 
she knew intuitively that Otis’ arrival introduced com- 
plications. When Cousin George spoke of her girl 
marrying an Englishman, she guessed that he had 
Lionel in mind. Lionel, being his father’s son, had not 
made love to April, but he had challenged her interest. — 
From the point of view of a d’Aguilar April might do 
so much worse. There was—as the children had found - 
out—no taint of the snob in Lucy. She wanted April 
to marry for love. She believed that she could trust 
her to make a right choice. But, alas! one never knew! 
With Lionel as a husband April’s position would be 
assured. He was not extravagant; he would command 
his regiment some day; eventually he would be a peer 
of the realm. Otis, bless the boy, hung like an im- 
pending sword above carefully considered possibilities. 

Another dilemma impaled her. 

If Otis prevailed, as he might, he would take April 
back to California; a united family would become dis- 
united. | 

“Oh, dear!” murmured Lucy. ‘What would Chet 
say to this?” 

Chet—she had compromised with her conscience to 
this extent—could hardly blame his child for marrying 
an Englishman, if she wanted to, because he had mar- 
ried an Englishwoman. It was comforting to reflect 
on that. What would Alethea say? Impossible to 
predict what that lady would say. And Alethea 
boasted that she thought internationally; Alethea, if 
she were true to her principles, would agree with 
George that a marriage between April and Lionel was 
another cable beneath the Atlantic. 

She went upstairs to dress for dinner, very agitated. 

April and Perry were late for dinner. There was no 
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opportunity for any quiet talk with them. She heard 
them rushing into their rooms and banging the doors. 
Lucy arrayed herself in a black velvet gown. Frocks 
were being shortened every day, but Lucy firmly re- 
fused to shorten her dinner gowns. She put on her 
pearls. The original necklace had grown with the 
years into a rope. Upon her fair hair glittered a 
diamond bandeau, one of Chet’s last gifts. Dismissing 
her maid, Lucy glanced at herself in a cheval glass. 

“You look all right,” she apostrophized her image, 
“but are you?” 

She received her guests with the agreeable smile that 
had been worth two hundred a year to Sunny Jim. She 
had not seen much of her father, who could not tear 
himself away from Bath and his club; she had seen but 
little more of Uncle Harry. Neither could be de- 
scribed as failing in health, but they were undeniably 
old men. 

Perry and April hurried into the drawing-room as 
dinner was announced, much excited. They had seen 
young Terry’s card and could talk of nothing else. 
The mere sight of it seemed to have provoked an 
excess of slang and a more marked American accent. 

“Where is the old horse-thief? Mum, you must 
give a party for Otis.” 

With a glance at her guests Lucy agreed to do this. 
Perry turned sharply to April: 

“T guess you know where he is. You don’t? Never 
let on to you that he was taking this trip? Honest, 
I can’t believe that.” 

“Tt’s true,” said April. 

Lionel came up to take her down to dinner. Perry 
was presented to his table companion. 

“Who is—Otis?” asked Lionel. 

“A Californian friend of ours. If I know him, and 
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I do, he’ll call around to-night. Then you can form 


your own opinion of him. He’s all wool.” 
“Not woolly, I hope.” 


April shook her head. Lionel, noting flushed cheeks, — 


permitted himself another observation. 

““Honey-pot !” 

‘Why do you say that?” 

‘A bee has flown seven thousand miles. From what 
Perry rather indiscreetly hinted I gather that he is 
seeking honey.” 

April, not quite at ease, turned to the man on the 
other side of her. Lionel attacked an excellent borsch 
sound. 


6 


Otis did call around after dinner. 

Lucy welcomed him warmly. To the amusement of 
her guests a three-cornered duel of chaff began be- 
tween the Californians in which the stranger held his 
own creditably. 

What was he doing in little old London? 

He was fortified with half a dozen reasons. He 
had earned a holiday; he had been given by his father 
—as a reward for diligence—a few thousand dollars. 
Whether Lionel sniffed a rival or not was not indicated 
by his manner, but he took the young man’s measure 
in five minutes. Otis Terry had good looks and in- 
gratiating manners, which surprised a guardsman 
hypercritical in such matters. Lionel left the house 
convinced that Otis was a pal, nothing more. Otis was 
the last to leave, having messages to deliver from the 
Townsends and others. Once more Lucy smelt tar- 
weed. He was staying at Claridge’s, quite close to the 
house in Curzon Street, and when he took leave of 
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Lucy, Perry said he would walk with him as far as 
the hotel. 

Mother and daughter were left together. 

“Did you send for him?” asked Lucy. 

“I did not,” replied April emphatically. 

There was an awkward pause. 

“I don’t ask for your confidence, April, but—” 

“But really you do, Mummy, when you put it like 
that.” 

Her laugh tinkled. 

“Don’t laugh,” said Lucy. “Did Perry mean what 
he said? Willhe leave Otis at the door of Claridge’s?” 

“Not he. Boys are worse than girls when they meet 
unexpectedly. Perry, likely as not, will come along with 
the milkman.” 

“I shall run no risks,” said Lucy nervously. ‘We 
will go to my bedroom. I must take off this stifling 
gown.” 

April followed her upstairs; and, as she did so, a 
close observer might have remarked that her eyes were 
twinkling. Lucy slipped into a tea-gown after remov- 
ing her ornaments. 

“T must tell you something, child. It is between you 
and me. Our cousin George has asked me to marry _ 
him.” 

April accepted this statement without wincing. To 
Lucy’s amazement she said calmly: 

“He had to, hadn’t he?” 

“Had to—?” repeated Lucy. “What can you 
mean?” 

“Only this. Perry showed me a paragraph in a 
paper. He read a headline: ‘Things we should like to 
know.’ Then he read the paragraph:—‘Why does 
Wilton Street go so often to Curzon Street?’ ” 
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“How disgraceful!” 

“Publicity,” suggested April demurely. ‘That ‘par’ 
appeared two weeks ago. It could hardly have escaped 
Cousin George’s notice.” 

“Gracious me! He asked me to marry him just 
two weeks ago.” 

April nodded. 

‘Perry and I thought he would. And, of course, for 
the last fortnight we have both seen that you, blessed- 
est, were squirming on the anxious seat.”’ 

“And you said nothing?” 

“We could hardly say anything till you did.” 

Lucy rose, tottered to her dressing-table, and dabbed 
some eau de Cologne upon her heated face. Also, she 
wanted to collect her scattered wits, her Victorian wits, 
that were failing so disastrously. Was it possible that 
her child, not yet nineteen, was coolly sitting in front 
of her, mistress of this situation. She had expected 
anything, anything but this. 

“Shall I fetch you a lemonade, Mummy ?” 

“Stay where you are. I—I hardly know where I 
am.” 

“Perry and I are terribly worried about you. Nat- 
urally we understand everything; we've talked it 
over from our angle. My angle is less acute than 
Perry’s. I mean, being a woman, I take the broader 
view.” 

Lucy sat down. April went on: 

“I’m up against a similar proposition. Lionel has 
not said a word. Perry and I suppose that’s the Eng- 
lish way. ‘There’s something in it. The man leaves 
the girl guessing. But I guess that Lionel means solid 
business. Perry and I—” 

Lucy almost screamed at her: 

“Perry and I—! Didn’t it occur to you that your 
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own mother was the proper person to confide in, not a 
aes whippersnapper hardly older than your- 
self?” 

“It did occur to me, but you had such a load on your 
chest. Cousin George must weigh nearly a hundred and 
eighty pounds. Perry—I mean J felt that it wasn’t fair 
to bother you about Lionel, and he hasn’t actually said 
anything, but a girl always knows.” 

“You are taking this in such a spirit of levity and— 
er—flippancy—” 

‘Mummy, I’m not. Did you expect me to go off 
the deep end because Cousin George has paid you the 
greatest compliment that a man can pay to a woman?” 

“Goodness gracious me! For the moment, please, 
let us talk of Lionel. If he asks you—” 

“I’m sure he will—sooner or later.”’ 

Very seldom was Lucy sarcastic with her children or 
her servants. But this was too much. 

“If he pays you this great compliment, have you 
considered what you will say in reply?” 

“T have decided that it will need—consideration. I 
don’t love him.” 

Lucy’s head was whirling. 

“You sit there and tell me you don’t love him; and 
in the same breath you talk coolly of considering—/ 
Are you my child? Oram I talking with some strange 
creature whom I’ve never met before?” 

“Mummy, you are making things so difficult for me. 
Perry and I—I beg your pardon—but we are your 
children; we love you ever so much, but we can’t slop 
over about it. Because I am your child, because I know 
you, I said just now that I was up against the same 
proposition that worries you. I don’t suppose you love 
Cousin George. Perhaps you do, but if you do, surely 
you would say ‘Yes’ at once. Cousin George can offer 
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a lot; so can Lionel. And they’re both charming men, 
easy to live with—and all that. Marriage is such a 
dip into the lucky bag. I might do worse.” 

Lucy’s own words returning to roost. 

“I can’t discuss this, April, any more to-night. You 
will be telling me next that Perry is ‘considering’ holy 
matrimony.” 

‘‘Mummy—don’t scream !—he is.’’ 

This was the last straw. 

“Indeed—? And do I know the young lady to whom 
he is paying this great compliment?” 

“You don’t. I’m on my own now. Perry would 
be furious with me if he knew that I was telling you 
this, but I must.” 

‘Please go on.” 

“He has a ‘pash’ for Fiora Lovett, who dances, pro- 
fessionally, at the Ambassadors. Her real name is 
Baker. She’s sweetly pretty, and she’s falling for him 
just as he is falling for her. You won’t give me away 
to Perry, will you? But I simply had to put you 
wise—”’ 

“Wise? Shall I ever be wise again? A professional 
dancer—!” 

‘She’s quite respectable. Her mother is ‘Sylphide 
et Cie’ of Hanover Square. Fiora earns a good salary; 
and she gets commissions on every frock that her 
mother makes for customers sent to her by Fiora. 
So, you see, she’s independent, and can pick and choose 
her own hubby.” 

Lucy groaned. 

“The worst of it is that Perry is independent; I 
mean he will be in a few months. Fiora knows that. 
I'll say this for her: she might do better, but then 
again she might do so much worse.” 

“I am petrified—petrified.” 
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“It was a jolt for me. You see, darling, I couldn’t 
give up you and Perry. I have simply had to consider 
that. If you marry Cousin George, and if Perry mar- 
ries Fiora, why then I must marry an Englishman, and 
we'll all become loyal British subjects.” 

Lucy stood up; dignity returned to her. 

“Kiss me, child, and pop off to bed. You may be 
able to sleep after this; I shan’t.”’ 

April kissed her mother. When she found herself 
alone in her room another tinkle of laughter escaped 
her pretty lips, 


CHAPTER XIX 
AT THE AMBASSADORS 
I 


EXT morning Lucy had breakfast in bed, not 
N a habit with her. But she felt that she couldn't 

meet Perry and April over bacon and eggs. She 
intended to get up after Perry had left the house. 
Knowing her Perry, shrinking from his matutinal kiss 
and his anxious: “‘Say—you aren't sickening for any- 
thing, are you?” she sent a message by her maid indi- 
cating that she had not slept too well and did not wish 
to be disturbed. She was, accordingly, left alone. 

She had never felt more alone. 

Nevertheless, she was not thinking of herself nor of 
April. Perry and this professional dancer were dancing 
in and out of her mind, cutting capers, defying her, out- 
talking her. The advanced ideas of the younger gener- 
ation put to flight all standards of propriety. It oc 
curred to her that she might rush down to Dorrington, 
but she knew that Uncle Harry, now an octogenarian, 
would stare at her in stupefaction. He would be no 
help. Her father would splutter with rage. In the 
serried ranks of the d’Aguilars and Pierrepoints she 
could think of no man or woman who would offer her 
anything except condolence. 

Suddenly she thought of Otis Terry. 

Fortunately April had an engagement with her 
dressmaker at ten-thirty. Lucy could send for Otis 
quietly. 

304 
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Otis represented California; Otis was level-headed; 
Otis might be able to deal with Perry. 

Lucy had a bath and felt refreshed. By the time 
the young fellow arrived she was ready and eager to 
receive him. The fact that her summoning message 
had found him in was reassuring. 

Otis, after the first greetings, began to speak of 
Perry—another sign to one who sought for signs. 

He ended a long sentence which had summed up the 
remarkable changes in Perry with: “He’s a great boy, 
Mrs. Cowlard.” 

“Thank you for not saying ‘some boy.’” 

“T nearly said it.” 

“Now, Otis, I want to talk with you frankly. I—I 
want you to help me.” 

“Mrs. Cowlard—!” 

“You and Perry kept vigil last night, didn’t you? 
I happened to be awake when Perry came back. It 
was nearly one.” 

“Was it as late as that? Yes—we palavered.” 

“You're five years older than he is. I have wondered 
sometimes why you and he were such great friends.” 

“Well, now, Perry is such a man, bit of a sharp too. 
He can’t learn much from boys of his own age.” 

“T agree. That may be a disability.” 

“Tl ow o 

“If a boy hardly twenty-one misbehaves like a man 
of five and twenty—”’ 

“Misbehaves ?”’ 

“Did Perry speak of a Miss Fiora Lovett? Otis, 
you are blushing. He did. You needn’t tell me what 
he said. Probably you are pledged to secrecy. And 
in any case it doesn’t matter what he said. If he 
talked to you in confidence, regarding you as a friend, 
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why shouldn’t I? You and I together have got to. 
save Perry from this baggage. It’s my duty as his 
mother and your duty as his true friend.” 

“But, Mrs. Cowlard, I haven’t even met her.” 

“Nor have I. She’s a professional dancer. It’s cer- 
tain she’s after Perry’s money.” 

“Are you sure of that, ma’am?” 

“It must be so.” 

“Not necessarily. Still, I reckon I know how you 
feel about it. If I can help, I will. I’m going to 
meet the young lady to-night.” 

“And so am I,” declared Lucy. She added hur- 
riedly : “I’m not at my best, Otis. I’m distraught with 
anxiety. I—I sent for you because you’re a Cali- 
fornian.” 

“Glory be! I am.” 

“T ask you—what sort of future can this foolish boy 
look forward to if he marries this dancer?” 

“You must ask me another.” 

“Probably she would make him live over here. 
When she had squandered his money, his father’s 
money, she would dance after somebody else.” 

“It has been done,” admitted Otis. 

“You know, dear, it’s such a comfort to talk to you. 
I think God must have sent you.” 

“Maybe. You surely know that I came after April. 
I got scared at the thought that she might find over 
here somebody to love more than herself.” 

“I can’t blame you for feeling that. Anyway you 
are here, and you’ve great influence with Perry 
repeat—together, you and I, we must nip this infatua- 
tion in the bud.” 

“He never told me that he was infatuated with her.” 

“Give him time; he will.” 

“Perry says she’s a dear.” 
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‘Dear at any price—!” 

“TI must see her and talk to her before I promise 
to do anything, Mrs. Cowlard.” 

“As his friend you can say no less and no more. 
Are you taking April to the Ambassadors to-night ?” 

af am.”’ 

“Let it be a little secret between us that I shall be 
there too.” 

“Why, sure,” said Otis. 


2) 


Cousin George was rung up on the telephone after 
Otis left. Perry and his mother found themselves in 
communication. Perry, as unpaid secretary, answered 
all calls first, weeding out importunate persons with 
no sense of the value of a great man’s time. Perry, 
moreover, had been taught the secret art of speeding 
the departure of bores, admitted to the Presence, who 
outstayed their welcome. Cousin George pressed a 
bell beneath his desk that made no sound audible to 
the visitor. Within a minute Perry would appear 
with a batch of papers which, apparently, exacted in- 
stant attention. The visitor, if he had any tact, would 
rise. Cousin George would say cordially: ‘Must you 
go? My dear fellow, it has been a great pleasure see- 
ing you.” Is it surprising that he had many friends? 
Perry put his mother through to his lordship. As he 
did so, temptation assailed him. On the established 
principle that all is fair in love and war, was he justi- 
fied in keeping his ear to the telephone? If he did, 
he would hear all that passed between his mother and 
Cousin George. To his credit, he resisted temptation 
and went back to his desk. 

Had he listened he would have gleaned nothing of 
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importance. Lucy asked her cousin if she could see 
him for five minutes? He answered gallantly: “Make — 
it five hours.” | 

She took a taxi to Wilton Street and did not dis- 
miss it. More, she remained in the narrow hall whilst 
the man servant fetched his master. 

“George—will you take me to the Ambassadors to- 
night?” 

“I am dining out.” 

“I know. But—afterwards. Do you realize that we 
have never danced together ?” 

“Wonderful woman! You want to dance with me?” 

“I want to go to this night club with you.” 

“But I’m not a member.” 

“You can fix that with Lionel, who is. Say—yes.”’ 

“Very well. I'll be with you at eleven. I can 
dance.” . 

“So can I. A toute & ’heure!” 

She stepped nimbly into the taxi and was gone. 
Cousin George ascended the stairs with a smile on 
his face. 

Lucy and April lunched together, dissembling in 
the presence of servants. Perry’s name was not men- 
tioned. April said carelessly that she was spending 
the afternoon with Otis and taking him to Savile Row 
to call on a famous tailor. They might walk down 
Bond Street afterwards and end up at Gunter’s in 
Berkeley Square, where the ices were nearly as good as 
at Maskey’s, the famous candy-store in San Francisco. 

‘They are quite as good,” said Lucy, ‘if not better.” 

“Not to my palate,” replied April. She saw that 
her mother was staring at her head. “Is my hair all 
right?” 


“I was wondering why you hadn’t shingled your 
pate." 
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Shingling had only just come in. 

“Against your wishes?” 

“That is why I wondered.” 

“Oh, Mummy, what a nasty one for me!” 

Lucy felt rather ashamed, but April’s smiling counte- 
nance irritated her. The girl seemed to be enjoying 
her luncheon. Had she a heart? Another distressing 
thought: was she going to play the coquette with Otis ? 
Would she dare to use him as a sort of goad to stir 
up Lionel? Quite likely. More than likely. April, 
however, behaved nicely, refusing to be drawn into 
altercation. In a dutiful tone she asked if she might 
invite Otis to dine with them. This provoked another 
tart remark. 

“By all means. Are you mothering Otis?” 

“Sure; I feel I ought to. This is his first visit to a 
wicked city; and the crossings are so dangerous. If he 
gets lost I must tell him to speak to the nearest police- 
man. He oughtn’t to be left alone. London is full 
of crooks, isn’t it? Otis is too confiding. Why, he 
confided in me before I put my hair up.” 

Lucy, unable to endure this prattle, rose majestically. 

“You have an appetite surprising under the circum- 
stances, but there it is. I have none. I will go up- 
stairs and write some letters.” 

As the door closed behind her with a suspicion of a 
slam, April’s laugh tinkled again for the third time in 
twenty-four fateful hours. 


3 


The Ambassadors has features common to most 
night clubs. There is a bar adjoining a lounge. Sup- 
per is served in the ballroom at small tables encircling 
the space cleared for the dancers. You can have sup- 
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per and call it dinner if you please. Intoxicants had 


to be consumed before midnight, a rule honored in its — 


breach if precautions were observed. Everybody — 


danced between courses. Some girls smoked cigarettes 
as they danced. 

Cousin George and Lucy entered the ballroom. 
Lionel had met them in the entrance hall and had 
engaged a table. Perry, April and Otis were at an- 
other table at the end of the room. 

It was impossible for such a well-known man as 
Finchampton to appear in any public assembly without 
attracting attention and provoking murmurs. April 
saw that the people near her were craning their necks. 
She heard a voice: 

“By Jove! There’s the old Finch. Who is the mag- 
pie with him?” 

Lucy was in black and white, which suited her ad- 
mirably. 

“Am I doped?” asked Perry. “Or is that Mrs. 
Cowlard of San Francisco ?” 

“You are not doped,” murmured April. 

Otis said nothing. 

“Come,” said April, rising. “We must go and con- 
gratulate Mummy. What pep!” 

Lucy greeted the three smilingly, sustained by 
d’Aguilar pride. 

“I asked Cousin George to bring me here; you have 
talked so much about the Ambassadors that I had to 
see it. George, this is a friend of ours, the son of 
Senator Terry—Lord Finchampton. And _ his son, 
Major Pierrepoint. Ah! I forgot; you two met last 
night.” 

Cousin George shook hands with Otis, but he was 
glancing out of the corner of his eye at Perry. Lucy 
had explained why she wanted to go to the Ambassa- 
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dors in less than five minutes; and in less than one 
minute Finchampton had administered an anodyne. 

“You can leave Perry to me. If he had a dose of 
measles, would you be alarmed? I can treat this to a 
successful issue.” 

Glancing at Perry, the man who had made history 
was slightly puzzled. Either this boy was immune or 
else he was a consummate actor. Perry appeared to be 
perfectly calm. Then he exclaimed in his jolly voice: 

“Say, Mum, you are just in time for the best dancing 
stunt in London.” 

“T wouldn’t miss it for the world,” replied Lucy 
smoothly. 

She picked up the menu. The young people went 
back to their own table, followed by Lionel, who said 
languidly: 

“T can play most games, but not gooseberry. May I 
sit with you babes ?”’ 

At that moment Cousin George was whispering to 
Lucy: 

“The girl is startlingly pretty.” 

The crowd of dancers had parted to make room for 
Fiora, who flitted into the center of the room, followed 
an instant later by her dancing partner, a black-avized 
gentleman from the Land of the Tango. He pursued 
Fiora round the room in a series of dartings, pausing, 
and then pouncing. The girl, elusive nymph, escaped 
capture with extraordinary grace and agility. Cousin 
George said: “The old story in expressive pantomime 
—Beauty and the Beast.” Lucy nodded, firmly com- 
pressing her lips. Finally Beauty, panting from the 
chase, was caught. The Beast proceeded to punish 
her in Apache fashion. He held her aloft; he whirled 
her round his head; he half strangled her. Lucy closed 
her eyes. When she opened them Beauty was on the 
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point of unconditional surrender; the Beast had con- 

quered. Together the pair floated round the room— 
Beauty dominated—Beauty at the mercy of the Beast. 
—half-swooning, fascinated, yielding herself, inch by 
inch, to his embrace, gazing up into eyes that burned 
down upon hers. 

Lucy’s glance wandered from the dancers to rest 
curiously upon the young faces about her. Did they 
like this exhibition of lust? She had no other word 
for it. Sex-madness was flaunting itself among a crowd — 
of girls and boys, all of them, for the most part, the 
sons and daughters of gentlemen and gentlewomen. 
What did they think of it? Apparently—nothing. To 
them it might be merely a clever exhibition of dancing. 
She would like to think so, but she couldn’t. She whis- 
pered to Cousin George: 

“T call it revolting.” 

“On my word—so do I.” 

Finchampton was reflecting: “Damn it! ‘This is in- 
tended, deliberately intended, to be an aphrodisiac. 
Too thick—much too thick.” Aloud he murmured: 
“Tm sorry I brought you here.” 

Lucy was half-pleased, half-indignant. She turned 
upon him. 

“You say that? You mean it? What am I to 
infer? Is this hateful place to which my children come 
night after night no place for me—their mother?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, lowering his voice; she 
had raised hers. 

“But, surely, that is admitted. What is meat for 
flappers is poison to their mamas.” 

“Oh! Well, I want to run away, but I shall stay 
till the end.” 

She looked again at the dancers. They were stand- 
ing still in the middle of the room. The Beast ap- 
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peared to be whispering to Beauty. He sprang apart 
from her and executed a pas seul mephistophelian 
in its grace and power. Obviously Evil was appealing 
to Good. The man was the impersonification of evil; 
the girl looked good. A management laboring, pos- 
sibly, under the conviction that Mrs. Grundy was 
moribund but not quite dead saw to it that good van- 
quished evil. ‘The fascinated nymph, released from 
compelling embraces, recovered self-possession, poise, 
even dignity. When the Beast approached, now the 
suppliant, she repulsed him. He glared at her, cursing 
her inaudibly, and fled. Cousin George smiled. 

Ga See? After all—an object lesson. Morality 
wins on the post.” 

Left alone Fiora began her pas seul, a perform- 
ance which raised a doubt, even in the minds of the 
youngest present, of her essential virtue. She pirouetted 
round the room, casting provocative glances at the 
young men, who kissed fingers to her; she threw somer- 
saults; and, finally, standing still, she flung back her 
head till her bobbed curls touched the floor, executing 
her famous Arc de Triomphe. 

Thunders of applause! Fiora curtsied demurely and 
ran out of the room. 


4 


“You will have a glass of champagne?’ asked 
Cousin George. 

“No, thank you; it—it would choke me.” 

“The girl is an accomplished little actress and a 
superb dancer.” 

“As you say—an actress—and a shameless bag- 
age. 

ae fell upon outraged sensibilities when Lucy be- 
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held April dancing with Otis. In a vague, almost — 
trance-like, condition she thought: “‘My little girl is — 
back in California.” She could not see Perry. But — 
presently, as she was nibbling nervously some sand. — 
wiches, she saw him with Fiora, who had slipped into — 
another frock. 

‘fA lightning-change artiste too,” commented Cousin 
George. 

But Lucy was at least seven thousand miles away 
from Cousin George. She had a vision of Mammy 
Cowlard and the ranch. At that moment she would 
have gladly renounced her great possessions if she 
could have transported herself and Perry to the San 
Julian. She followed him with her eyes as he glided 
in and out of the other couples. She saw that he was 
smiling and whispering to the siren in his arms. Per- 
haps for the first time in her life she felt positively 
murderous. 

She was suffering physical pangs, the same pangs 
that had assailed her when Perry was born. It seemed 
to her that she was being reborn into another and a 
different world. She could not see this new world with 
any clearness of vision. It was chaos. Whatever it 
was she desired to get out of it, to escape from the 
slime of it, to retire, as if she were some sorely 
wounded animal, into herself, Apparently nobody saw 
life as she saw it, an ordered procession from the 
cradle to the grave, not a go-as-you-please hurry and 
scurry in quest of pleasure and excitement. 

“Mum—”’ 

She came out of her trance. Perry was standing 
in front of her, actually smiling at her. 

“I want to introduce to you Miss Lovett.” 

Lucy looked her boy straight in the eyes; she spoke 
calmly and coldly. 
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“I’m sorry, Perry. I decline to meet Miss Lovett 
either here or anywhere else.’ 


5 


Five minutes later she was in her limousine, alone 
with Cousin George. The Ambassadors is about half 
a mile from Curzon Street. Cousin George said noth- 
ing, leaning back thinking furiously. As the car 
stopped, Lucy said in a frozen voice: “Will you talk 
this over with me?” He followed her upstairs and 
into the drawing-room. She sank into a chair; Finch- 
ampton walked to the hearth-rug. 

““Well—?” she asked. ; 

“Tt is not well, my dear. You have done what you 
conceive to be the right thing at the wrong time and 
in the wrong way. I saw a way, but you have blocked 
my path.” 

She sat up. 

“Tow che 

“You should have confronted what I admit to be a 
difficult situation with courage and intelligence. You 
have both. Unhappily, they failed you. I make no 
doubt this girl is an actress. You should have fought 
her with her own weapons, smiled at her, accepted her 
pro tem asan acquaintance of your son, nothing more. 
Doing that you would have placed her in a false posi- 
tion. She is a common little thing outside her art. 
Perry is not old enough to distinguish between porce- 
lain and pottery. You, with your experience of the 
world, could have revealed this girl as she is to Perry. 
You could have shown her up. Suppose, Lucy, that 
there had been an entanglement between her and 
Lionel—”’ 

“T jonel is a man of thirty.” 
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“Suppose that Lionel was twenty. I should have 
asked her to Wilton Street; and I should have asked 
to meet her a few gentlewomen like yourself.” 

‘Are ¢here any lett?” 

Cousin George made a gesture. 

“When you flash at me like that, I lift my hat to 
you. Why do women like you sparkle intermittently ? 
My own sense of humor is constant. Yours is a will-o’- 
the-wisp—”’ 

“You were saying—?” 

“Forgive me. I was saying, or about to say, that 
humor might have ensured for you a great victory.” 

“You think I am defeated?” 

“I think you have lost the first round of the fight.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“If you are generous enough to concede that, we 
can talk over plans for the campaign. You are at 
open war with this impetuous boy. Believe me, he 
is a thruster; and he is too young to look before he 
leaps, too young and too independent of you.” 

Lucy stood up, holding out her hand. 

‘““My head is splitting. Leave me, George. To- 
morrow I may be able to plot and plan with you. How 
I hate plotting! To-night I must lie awake, as I did 
last night, and think over all my difficulties. You have 
been very kind, very patient, with me. But how can 
you understand me when I don’t understand myself?” 

He took her hand, kissed it, and went his way. 


6 


It was past one when April came home. Lucy heard 
a light step outside her bedroom, and then silence suc- 
ceeded by a simulated cough. Evidently April wanted 
to see her mother if that mother wanted to see her. 


ay tag 
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Presently April’s door was opened and shut, softly but 
audibly. 

Where was Perry? 

As the hours passed the question grew insistent. 
Perry’s room was on the next floor above April’s. 

As the light of a May morning began to flicker 
through the narrow streets, Lucy got out of bed, put 
on a dressing-gown and a pair of slippers and stole 
upstairs. 

Perry’s room was empty. 

She went in on tiptoe, crossed to the window and 
drew the thick curtains. Then she sat down upon the 
bed. 

Her eyes wandered here and there. Upon the dress- 
ing-table stood a framed photograph of herself. Flank- 
ing it was a photograph of Chet. Two celluloid 
brushes and a comb with a tooth missing challenged 
attention. The boy had refused the offer of a fitted 
dressing-case which she thought would please him. He 
disdained scent and hair washes just as his father had 
done. He had used this pair of brushes at school. 

She could see no phatograph of the baggage. ‘‘Hid- 
den away,” she thought. Upon a chest of drawers 
were a lot of new books, not, apparently, novels. Upon. 
the table beside the bed was a pamphlet entitled: 
“Agriculture in Denmark.” Lucy picked it up, noticed 
that a marker was in the middle of it, and idly turned 
over a page or two. A glance at the preface enlight- 
ened her. The pamphlet, written by an Englishman, 
set forth what was being accomplished by Danish farm- 
ers upon soil admittedly inferior to English soil and 
under less good climatic conditions. Lucy read no 
further than this. She was bewildered to find such a 
pamphlet at Perry’s bedside, unless he read it as a 
soporific. . 
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She walked to the chest of drawers where a further 
surprise awaited her. Perry had been buying books 
on horses and cattle, solid, up-to-date volumes. With 
these she found, it is true, Miller’s book on Polo and 
an ancient copy of Beckford’s immortal treatise on 
Fox-hunting, but why had he bought text-books dealing 
with the Frisian-Holstein cattle? Why was he inter- 
ested in Danish agriculture? 

Unable to answer such questions, she dismissed them 
from her mind, returning to Perry’s bed, trying des- 
perately to readjust her preconceived ideas concerning 
him with the events of the previous night and with what 
George had said about porcelain and pottery and the 
arts and crafts of dissimulation. George might be 
right from his point of view. He admitted that he 
was an opportunist, seizing opportunity and shaping it 
to suit his ends. He had been preeminently successful 
in that. 

But George wandered in and out of her thoughts 
fortuitously. So did April. Slowly she concentrated 
on the quick and the dead, on Perry and Chet. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE FOG CLEARS 
I 


UCY fell asleep, worn out, at about six in the 
morning. She awoke at eight to find a pair 
of slender arms about her and an elfin face 

close to her own. 

“April!” 

“Darling Mummy!” 

‘How long have you been here, child?” 

“I heard you go up to Perry’s room. Presently I 
peeked in and found you fast asleep. I have told 
Hoskins not to disturb us—”’ 

“Do you know where Perry is?” 

“Yes; he’s at Claridge’s. Otis rang up and got 
him a room.” 

‘That means he has left me, left me for—” . 

A firm little hand was laid upon her mouth; a firm 
little voice said: 

‘Mummy, you and I love Perry more than anybody 
else, don’t we? We could forgive him anything, 
couldn’t we?” 

“T don’t know. J—I—” 

“Never mind. I'll put it another way. You could 
forgive him anything if you were sure that he still 
loved you even more than ever?” 

“Yes; that would make a difference. I don’t see that 
he could love me and that—” 
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“Cut her out for a moment. May I ask you one 
or two questions ?”’ 

“I have told you again and again that you can 
ask me anything. All this terrible trouble has come 
about because both you and Perry withheld your con- 
fidence from me.” 

“IT may be able to explain that. Yow see the ques- 
tions I want to ask are so intimate.” 

“You ask them. I needn’t answer them.” 

“But you will, because I’m your child. Are you 
going to marry Cousin George?” 

“T don’t know. So far, I’ve not even said ‘Perhaps’ 
to him.” 

“That clears the decks a little. If you married 
Cousin George, would you call it, well, a marriage 
of convenience ?” 

‘Really, April, the things you say—” 

“But, would you?” she pleaded. 

“It might be called that at our age. Such a mar- 
riage would justify itself if—” 

uy fe 

“If it made for the happiness of everybody con- 
cerned; and by everybody I don’t only mean your cousin 
and myself, but you and Perry.” 

Lucy heard a suppressed giggle. 

“It sounds like a syndicate, darling, or a mutual 
improvement society.” 

“You never got that out of your head, April.” 

“T didn’t. Perry put it that way.”’ She continued 
hastily: “You don’t blame us for talking this over 
together when we guessed what might happen?” 

“Neno.”’ 

“You know that we talked because I told you so. 
And the more we talked, the more rattled we got. You 
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see Perry was dead sure that such a marriage would 
turn out one of—inconvenience.”’ 

“Whatever will you say next?” 

“What I have to say will surprise you, and it may 
vex you, but I’ve started in and I must go on. Weren't 
you rather astonished when Perry became roustabout 
to Cousin George?” 

“I was very pleased, April. I felt that it would 
keep a boy out of mischief for several hours each day, 
and that he would learn, at first hand, lessons of the 
greatest importance.” 

“I think he felt that way too, but he said nothing to 
me for some time. Then he told me, about a fortnight 
ago, when he showed me that ‘par,’ why he took on a 
job which might have been done, so he said, by me. 
That was Perry’s modesty. Perry went to Cousin 
George’s house to find out what sort of man he is. 
The very first day we met him Perry and I saw that 
he was falling for you.” 

Lucy was speechless. 

“And, of course, there was the possibility that you 
might fall for him. We agreed on that. Perry had 
looked him up. Perry talked to all our Pierrepoint 
relations about him. You may not know it, Mummy, | 
but Cousin George is not held in the highest esteem 
by his own family. They say that he is the most selfish 
man on earth. He is so clever that you never found 
him out.” 

“JT simply can’t believe it. The Pierrepoints are 
jealous.” 

“They may be. Perry reckoned it might be so. 
That is why he went as an unpaid servant to Wilton 
Street. The cleverest man can’t fool his servant. 
Cousin George couldn’t fool Perry.” 
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“You take the word of a boy of twenty?” 

“I am going to tell you exactly what Perry told me, 
and then you can form your own opinion of Cousin 
George. Mind you, he only told me the whole truth 
last night. Perry works in a room just off Cousin 
George’s room separated from it by a door, and over 
the door hangs a thick portiére.” 

“As if I didn’t know that.” 

“Perry leaves at four. About a week ago he stayed 
on till nearly five. The door between the two rooms 
was open, but the curtain was drawn. Cousin George 
had gone out. Lionel came in. A second afterwards 
Cousin George joined him. Perry had just finished 
his work, some précis or other, and got up to give it 
to his chief. At that very moment Cousin George said, 
with his easy laugh: ‘I say, my boy, I’m coming to 
terms with the widow. How are you getting on with 
the little girl?” Wasn’t it perfectly awful for Perry?” 

“He left his room at once.” 

“He didn’t. I don’t blame him. If you blame him, 
perhaps I had better say no more.” 

Lucy hesitated. 

“Perhaps I don’t blame him.” 

“Nobody could. The thing came about by accident. 
Cousin George supposed, of course, that Perry had 
been gone an hour; he couldn’t see that the door was 
open. Lionel spoke next in his drawly voice: ‘Unripe 
fruit is not very alluring to me, but I’ll take my dose, 
sir, when you swallow yours.’ ”’ 

‘“April—!_ Dose! Swallow—!” 

“Yes; Perry said that he could almost hear them 
gulping us down. He didn’t tarry for more. He tips 
toed to the outside door, sneaked down the stairs, and 
got out of the house without anybody seeing him.” 

Lucy burst into tears. 
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But there was more to tell, and April told it, whis- 
pered it, with her arms clinging to her mother. 

“Are you yourself again, dearest? Can you bear 
any more?” 

“Child, I’m humiliated beyond words; you have torn 
my self-respect from me. You have said quite enough 
about Cousin George and Lionel.” 

“But I must tell you about Perry; and I know that 
you will be hurt again.” 

Lucy said faintly: 

“You are going to break it to me, as gently as 
you can, that he means to marry this baggage. 
Perhaps he has married her; I’m prepared for any- 
thing.” 

“Cheer up! Perry likes to dance with her. I told 
you that he had a ‘pash’ for her—it is a dancing pash. 
Fiora is not a baby-snatcher, but Perry and I wanted 
you to think so. We’ve conspired together against you. 
Now, it’s out.” 

‘““You—you two conspired against me? Why? To 
what purpose?” 

“Don’t be too mad with us. You see we are Cali- 
fornians; we want to go back to California; we want 
to live there. But we want you, and we've always 
known that you were so English. You were ever so 
right to take us abroad. We did get on to ourselves in 
France; and we've had a great time over here. But 
we were so scared that you might marry Cousin 
George. We felt it in our bones that you would be 
so miserable if you did. And so we conspired. [ let 
you think that I might marry Lionel, not loving him, 
but because he could give me a position; and I pre- 
tended to you that Perry loved Fiora. . . . I hated 
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playing such a lowdown game, but we were up against 


a tin horn.” 


Lucy laughed. It was not hysterical laughter, but 


there was a touch of hysteria in it. When she stopped 


laughing, she said, with seeming irrelevance: 

“Alethea Daggett must never know this.” 

“Mrs. Daggett ?” 

“She would become unbearable. Yes, April, Alethea 
told me that Perry and you would educate me. You 
have. This is a day of humiliation, but I may look 
back to it as one of the happiest days in my life.” 

“I had better tell Perry. He’s downstairs.” 


3 


Perry came upstairs. 

He entered his mother’s bedroom looking so like 
his father that Lucy could have forgiven him anything, 
and, when he had kissed her, he stood beside the 
bed—with Chet’s crinkly, whimsical smile on his 
face. 

“You know, Mum, we really thought that Cousin 
George had us beat.” 

Lucy smiled faintly. Already Cousin George had 
become a dim and distant object; Perry, on the other 
hand, seemed to fill the foreground. 

“Why did I find a pamphlet on agriculture in Den- 
mark by your bedside ?” 

“Whee! Corkscrews, ho! Mum, someway I’ve 
always given Denmark a miss, because you did stuff 
this goose with too much Hamlet. Still—‘to be or not 
to be, that is the question.’ Cousin George handed 
me that pamphlet. I had to make a précis on it. J 
did. Without any suggestion from him I came to the 
conclusion that Denmark is the place for me. I shal] 
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learn in Denmark what I wouldn’t learn at Berkeley, 
the right treatment of soils and sub-soils, and how to 
squeeze the last cent of profit out of cattle. The lease 
on the San Julian expires about a year from now. 
With your permission, I propose to spend that year in 
Denmarky, 22.” 

“Gracious! Alone?” 

April murmured: 

“May be Fiora Lovett could be coaxed to—” 

“Children,” said Lucy with authority, ‘please stop 
pulling my leg unless you want me to limp back to 
California. I must hear more about this Denmark plan, 
but not now. Do you mean, Perry, that you want to 
develop the ranch?” 

SEVieg.” 

“In that case you can run away. I shall get up. 
I never could think properly in bed. Also, I have an 
important letter to write.” 

The letter was written that morning. Cousin George 
was let down easily, because laughter kills rancor. Ap- 
preciation of the honor done to Mrs. Cowlard in- 
formed every line of the epistle. But, unequivocally, 
a widow declared her intention of remaining a widow. 
She concluded: “I can never thank you enough for 
what you have done for Perry. He learnt under you 
to know you, and that knowledge will be useful to 
him all his life.”’ Cousin George showed the letter to 
Lionel, who smiled derisively: 

“Tt is my opinion,” he said, “‘that some of the knowl- 
edge picked up by Perry in this house was passed on 
to Curzon Street.” 

“T don’t quite follow you.” 

“No? To put it delicately, I think we, both of us, 
have been too politic. Policy arouses suspicion in 
youthful minds. There are other fish in the sea.” 
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“For you perhaps,” replied Cousin George irrita- 
bly. ‘“‘For me this is disconcerting.” . 
“ And—final.”’ > 
“As you say—final.” 4 
We leave father and son staring at each other, and — 
each, in a philosophic fashion, blaming the other for — 
the miscarriage of carefully considered plans. 


4 


4 
Perry went to Denmark with the determination, as — 
he phrased it, to help himself with a large spoon to © 
what he might find there. Lucy and Otis and April 
took to the king’s highway, motoring leisurely through _ 
England and Scotland during the following summer. 
To Otis, before this pleasant vagabondage began, Lucy 
said a few words of counsel: 

“IT understand, Otis, that April has said ‘No’ to you 
more than once?” 

‘To be accurate, Mrs. Cowlard, she has said ‘No’ 
seven times.” 

“Ah! You Californians—! My poor mother al- 
ways said ‘Yes.’ And I, too often, have said ‘Perhaps.’ 
Now, my dear boy, if you want something from a 
young girl, don’t ask for it too often. Wait till she 
wants something from you. Come with us as a friend 
and companion. April is not yet old enough to know 
her own mind or yours. If—if you treat her as a 
sister, she will remind herself that you are not her 
brother. Have I said enough?” 

Otis admitted that she had. 

These three returned to San Francisco in the sweet 
fall of the year, leaving Perry in Denmark. 

Lucy’s old retainers, the Marriages and Justine, wel- 
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comed their mistress warmly. She was aware, by this 
time, that they had taken root in a new country; they 
had no wish to leave it; they had become—to use a 
freshly minted word—Californiacs. When Marriage 
exclaimed pontifically: ““We are glad to see you home 
again, Ma’am,” Lucy wondered whether he accented 
the substantive. She decided that he did. A talk with 
Justine confirmed this: ‘Je me suis habituée, Madame: 
jai pris les habitudes du pays; jadore le soleil et le 
beau temps, j'adore, surtout, la joie de vivre des Cali- 
forniens.” 

Lucy had to tell Alethea everything. 

“You have found yourself,” said Alethea. “That is 
the tragedy of life—to wander about this wonderful 
world and find everything except oneself. I don’t think 
I need worry about you any more.” 

She was inquisitive about April. 

“She will marry Otis. Not too soon, I hope. Al- 
ready she misses him. Having thrown them together, 
I shall now try to keep them apart.” 

“Tucy—you surprise me.” 

“T surprise myself. I think—I don’t know—but I 
hope—that I surprised Cousin George.” 

“Tt is as certain as anything can be in this uncertain 
world that you did.” 
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After Chet’s death Lucy removed to another bed- 
room, driven by Victorian impulses which she made 
no attempt to analyze or resist. But, by her orders, 
the old bedroom was made ready for her on her re- 
turn from England. 

She went into it alone, locked the door, and sat down 
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by the open window upon the sofa on which Chet had | 


died. She gazed, as he had gazed, across the peninsula q 
till her eyes rested on the great ocean beyond. 
The Pacific—! d 

But it was not pacific. Even on such a day as this, — 
when the strong Trade wind had ceased to blow, when % 
| 


the skies were blue above the deeper blue beneath, she — 
could hear the roar of the combers as they broke upon ~ 
the Seal Rocks beyond the Cliff House. There was no © 
peace on earth or on sea. Peace lay in the hearts of a 
God’s creatures, enshrined there by Him. When you ~ 
found it, you found Him. Till you found it, you were — 
at war. i 

From the surging waters her brooding eyes turned to © 
the land, where the works of man seemed to glorify — 
and almost deify—Man. But an earthquake, a fire, — 
could wipe these out as writing may be sponged from 
a slate. 

She could not see from her windows the vast build- 
ings and busy streets of the city. Between her and the 
ocean were innumerable homes, many of them in gar- 
dens. She recalled Chet’s hatred of tenement houses, 
his successful struggle to find homes for the homeless. 
That had been his greatest work, not recognized as _ 
such by him at the time. She remembered his favorite 
expression: ‘‘To live beautifully.” 

She had read much perfunctorily; she had talked 
much in the same way, skipping what displeased her. 
After the war she hoped vaguely that the world would 
be a better and happier place for the survivors. Some- 
how—it wasn’t. The world was as San Francisco had 
been after the Fire. She had expected to find in Eng- 
land a more united people welded together in the 
crucible. of suffering; she had found anarchy and a 
smoldering animosity between all classes. Once more 
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she had turned her eyes aside from what offended them, 
seeking consolation from others—her relations, her 
children and her friends. 

How bitterly she had resented losing Chet. Again 
she had shut herself up for a year of desolation, seeing 
God as the Jehovah of the Old Testament, a relentless 
Deity delighting in blood sacrifice, turning from Him, 
refusing to believe that He was a God of Mercy, un- 
able to comprehend that it might be His will that she 
should stand alone and confront her difficulties and 
perplexities with patience and courage implanted in 
her and never to be found elsewhere. 

It was strange and yet significant how her thoughts 
kept returning to San Francisco, that polyglot city of 
the nations which welcomed all, catered for all, and 
eventually absorbed all. 

Now, after twenty years, it had absorbed her. 

“You were always his,” she reflected, “and because 
you were his you have become mine.” 


In the mid-distance, she descried a small vessel, a 
sailing ship, almost becalmed, approaching Fort Point 
which stands as a sentinel guarding the Golden Gate. 
From its rig, she guessed that it was a foreigner, some 
Mexican or Central American craft, creeping up the 
Coast from Panama or Acapulco. 

Slowly it made the Point and vanished. 


THE END 
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